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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
- and  his  brother  Harold  was  given  to  Brown 
University  in  September ,  1901.  Mr.  Brown's 
will  also  provided  $150,000  for  a  building y  to¬ 
gether  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500y000. 
The  building  was  dedicated  and  the  Library 
formally  opened  for  use  on  May  17 ,  1904. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wristony 
John  Nicholas  Browny  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  William  Davis  Miller ,  and  Wilmarth  Shel¬ 
don  Lewis y  with  James  Blaine  Hedges  serving  as 
consultant  to  the  Committee.  The  Librarian  is 
Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906—1910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


THIS  Report  to  the  Corporation  of 
Brown  University  for  the  year  1953- 
1954  begins,  as  have  its  predecessors  for 
ten  years  past,  with  an  expression  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  aid  and  comfort  given  the  in¬ 
stitution  by  the  Associates  of  the  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown  Library.  On  June  30,  1954,  the 
organization  numbered  440  members,  in¬ 
cluding  twenty-one  added  in  the  course  of 
the  year  then  concluded.  Because  of  the 
loss  through  death  of  an  unusual  number 
of  friends  of  many  years  we  have  been  ask¬ 
ing  the  Associates  in  our  regular  communi¬ 
cations  to  suggest  to  us  the  names  of  pro- 
spective  new  members.  We  welcome  to 
membership  all  who  maintain  an  interest 
in  historical  studies,  in  books  and  collect¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  work  of  libraries  and  uni¬ 
versities.  That  is  a  broad  basis  of  member¬ 
ship.  In  our  invitations  to  prospective  mem¬ 
bers  we  are  happily  able  to  emphasize  the 
vital  and  effective  character  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  We  ask  them  to  join  a  going  con- 
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cem  which  supports  and  steadily  advances 
the  interests  of  a  distinguished  institution. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociates,  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  Nicho¬ 
las  Brown  as  chairman,  took  place  in  the 
Library  on  the  evening  of  April  2nd.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  our  most  successful  as 
far  as  the  size  of  the  audience  was  con¬ 
cerned  and  was  singularly  enjoyable  in  the 
matter  of  the  principal  and  introductory 
speeches.  About  270  members  and  their 
guests  were  in  attendance.  The  exhibition 
put  on  by  the  Library,  entitled  "The  Ameri¬ 
can  Tradition,”  was  opened  by  the  speaker 
of  the  evening,  Professor  Clinton  Rossiter 
of  Cornell  University.  Professor  Rossiter’s 
address,  "The  Shaping  of  the  American 
Tradition,”  following  its  publication  in  The 
William  and  Mary  Quarterly  for  October, 
1954,  will  be  reprinted  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  editors  of  that  periodical  and 
issued  with  an  appended  catalogue  of  the 
exhibition  as  the  eighth  publication  of  the 
Associates.  Copies  of  the  book,  as  in  the 


case  of  its  predecessors,  will  be  distributed 
to  the  membership. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1953-1954,  the 
sum  of  $9,872.25  was  received  from  the  As¬ 
sociates.  In  the  pages  which  follow  are  de¬ 
scribed  the  more  important  items  in  the 
total  of  117  books,  maps,  prints,  and  manu¬ 
scripts  added  through  the  interest  of  our 
friends  to  the  Library's  rich  collections. 

New  France 

Whistling  to  keep  up  one's  courage  and 
singing  in  the  dark  are  ancient  weapons  in 
mankind's  armory.  We  find  them  resorted 
to  in  peculiarly  interesting  form  in  1607  at 
Port  Royal,  the  settlement  of  the  Poutrin- 
court  colony  in  Nova  Scotia.  Here  in  more 
ways  than  one  “the  light  sane  joy  of  life, 
the  buckler  of  the  Gaul"  was  manifested  by 
the  leaders  of  the  colony.  Samuel  de  Cham¬ 
plain  organized  a  “Brotherhood  of  Good 
Cheer"  to  improve  the  food  by  hunting  and 
fishing  and  to  enliven  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  eaten.  Others  of  the  settlers, 


even  gentry  and  officials,  threw  off  their 
doublets  and,  spade  in  hand,  showed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  skillful  in  the  garden  and  dili¬ 
gent  in  the  planting  and  cultivating  of 
grains.  But  the  chief  morale  builder  of  the 
colony  was  Marc  Lescarbot,  its  historian 
and  poet  laureate.  Lescarbot’s  Histoire  de 
la  Nouvelle  France ,  published  in  1609  aft¬ 
er  his  return  to  France,  is  a  noble  work  of 
history  in  the  eyes  of  modem  critical  schol¬ 
ars;  to  men  of  his  own  day  it  was  a  fasci¬ 
nating  narrative  of  contemporary  events 
and  a  work  of  propaganda  in  which  he 
sought  to  persuade  his  fellow  countrymen 
that  emigration  to  New  France  was  not 
only  a  praiseworthy  action  but  a  normal 
one  for  ambitious  and  patriotic  men.  His 
earlier  purpose,  the  entertainment  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  colonists  themselves, 
found  expression  in  the  poems  he  com¬ 
posed  in  the  course  of  his  year  at  Port  Roy¬ 
al.  Lescarbot  did  not  regard  himself  as  a 
great  poet,  but  by  no  means  did  he  hold 
in  disdain  the  little  handful  of  poems  which 
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had  been  inspired  by  his  actual  life  in  the 
colony.  Presumably,  but  not  certainly,  Les 
Muses  de  la  Nouvelle  France  was  published 
in  separate  form  in  1609  as  well  as  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  editions  of  the  Histoire 
of  that  and  later  years.  The  character  of 
the  poems  in  the  collection  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  circumstances  of  their  origin. 
Growing  out  of  the  writer’s  experience  up¬ 
on  a  harsh  frontier,  they  are  sharp  with 
meaning  even  though  elegant  in  expression 
and  somewhat  stiff  with  learning.  Because 
of  their  poetic  form  these  exercises,  with 
all  their  faults,  distinguish  the  colonization 
literature  of  New  France  from  that  of  any 
similar  American  enterprise  of  whatever 
nation. 

Best  known,  perhaps,  among  the  poems 
which  make  up  Les  Muses  is  the  pageant, 
Le  Theatre  de  Neptune,”  composed,  re¬ 
hearsed,  and  staged  by  Lescarbot  at  Port 
Royal  to  mark  with  honor  and  to  cheer  the 
homecoming  of  Poutrincourt  and  Cham¬ 
plain  from  long  weeks  of  exploration  south- 
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ward.  The  most  extensive  of  the  poems  in 
the  collection  is  the  long  narrative  account 
in  epic  form,  “La  Defaite  des  Sauvages 
Armouchiquois.”  The  subject  of  this  poem 
is  the  campaign  and  battle  of  July,  1607, 
between  the  Souriquois  or  Micmacs,  an  Al- 
gonquian  nation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Armouchiquois,  also  of  Algonquian  stock, 
who  dwelt  to  the  southward  beyond  the 
Penobscot.  Between  these  two  peoples, 
Lescarbot  tells  us,  reigned  “une  antique 
discorde.”  The  French  of  Port  Royal  were 
content  that  in  the  outcome  the  great  saga¬ 
more  Membertou,  their  Souriquois  friend 
and  ally,  should  have  led  his  people  to  a 
definitive  victory  over  their  cousins  on  the 
Maine  coast.  Though  about  to  sail  for 
France  when  the  battle  occurred,  Lescar¬ 
bot  began  in  Port  Royal  before  he  left  in 
1607  a  narrative  poem  in  which  were  re¬ 
counted  the  events  of  the  conflict.  Proba¬ 
bly  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  upon  arriv¬ 
ing  in  France  in  the  autumn  of  1607  was  to 
seek  publication  for  his  miniature  epic.  La 
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Defaite  des  Sauvages  Armouchiquois  par 
le  Sagamos  Membertou  .  . .  au  mois  de 
Iuillet  dernier ,  1607 ,  a  copy  of  which  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  Library, 
bears  no  date  of  publication,  and  it  has 
more  than  once  been  entered  in  catalogues 
as  of  the  year  1609.  The  words  in  the  title, 
“Iuillet  dernier,  1607,”  however,  as  well  as 
the  logic  of  events  suggest  that  this  first 
separate  edition  of  the  poem  was  published 
sometime  before  July,  1608.  The  reprint  of 
it  found  in  Les  Muses  of  1609  was,  we  may 
say  with  confidence,  its  second  appearance. 

Lescarbot’s  La  Defaite  was  written  in 
the  popular  Alexandrine  verse  form.  Its  au¬ 
thor  could  not  forego,  or  never  even  thought 
of  foregoing,  the  literary  convention  of  his 
day  which  cast  all  heroic  action  into  the 
mould  of  Vergil  and  Homer.  In  this  poem, 
of  which  the  scene  is  the  American  wilder¬ 
ness  and  the  actors  crafty  and  murderous 
savages,  the  diction  of  all  concerned  is  in 
the  high  tone  of  the  Aeneid.  Membertou, 
armed  with  sword  and  shield,  reminding 
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his  people  of  Caesar  s  blood  crying  from 
the  ground  for  vengeance  is  an  unreal  fig¬ 
ure  to  us,  but  the  poem,  of  course,  was  not 
written  for  us  but  for  readers  still  under 
the  spell  of  the  classical  Renaissance.  That 
was  the  way  those  readers  wanted  their 
heroes  to  act  and  speak.  La  Defaite  is  part 
of  that  overdrawn  picture  of  man  in  the 
natural  state  built  up  by  Lescarbot  and 
many  others  which  helped  bring  about  the 
concept  of  le  bon  sauvage  in  eighteenth- 
century  philosophy  and  letters. 

La  Defaite  des  Sauvages  is  one  of  five 
separate  publications,  not  counting  the  His - 
toire ,  in  which  in  the  period  1606-1612 
Lescarbot  concerned  himself  with  Nova 
Scotia.  These  little  books,  true  cornerstones 
in  the  literature  of  colonization,  rank  in  the 
esteem  of  bookmen  with  the  most  greatly 
desired  works  of  Americana.  In  addition  to 
La  Defaite ,  the  Library  possesses  of  these 
separate  pieces  La  Conversion  des  Sau¬ 
vages,  of  1610,  and  Relation  derniere  de  ce 
qui  sest  passe  au  Voyage  du  Sieur  de  Pou - 


trincourt,  of  1612.  The  copy  of  La  Defaite 
we  have  acquired  came  from  the  library  of 
the  late  James  Comly  McCoy,  the  rich 
source  from  which  in  recent  years  several 
of  our  more  important  acquisitions  have 
been  drawn.  Few  of  the  Library’s  collect¬ 
ing  activities  have  given  us  greater  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  steady  enlargement  in 
number  and  consequence  of  the  materials 
relating  to  the  early  years  of  the  French  in 
North  America. 

New  England 

Increase  Mather  must  not  be  omitted 
from  the  imposing  roll  of  ecclesiastical  min¬ 
isters  of  state  —  the  Wolseys,  Cranmers, 
Richelieus,  and  Mazarins.  Though  he  bore 
an  humbler  title  he  showed  himself  a  states¬ 
man  of  stature  and  the  leader  of  his  people 
in  his  actions  as  the  Massachusetts  agent  in 
England  in  the  period  1688-1691.  And 
what  a  razor  edge  he  walked  upon  in  that 
leading!  In  1684  a  writ  of  quo  warranto 
had  initiated  the  royal  government’s  sue- 
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cessful  procedure  against  the  ancient  char¬ 
ter  under  which  Massachusetts  had  grown 
to  its  respectable  estate.  In  1688  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  New  England,  in  which  Massa¬ 
chusetts  became  a  single  political  element, 
seemed  well  established  with  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  as  its  president.  By  1688  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  certain  defects  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Dominion  as  well  as  the  continued 
soreness  of  Massachusetts  at  the  loss  of  its 
charter  brought  about  a  crisis.  Mather  went 
to  England  to  appeal  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
sovereign  for  relief  from  the  tyranny  of  An¬ 
dros,  an  Episcopalian,  in  the  governing  of 
a  Congregationalist  population.  Intent  sole¬ 
ly  upon  the  interests  of  Massachusetts,  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  friendship  with 
Catholic  James  and  after  that  King’s  de¬ 
thronement  was  ultimately  successful  in 
1691  in  obtaining  a  new  charter  from  Prot¬ 
estant  William.  This  was  diplomacy  in  the 
high  manner.  There  are  those  today  who 
feel  that  the  Andros  Dominion  was  the  an¬ 
swer  to  many  problems  of  an  administra- 
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tive  and  military  nature  and  that  it  could 
have  been  given  a  fairer  trial.  But  that  par¬ 
ticular  water  has  long  since  passed  under 
the  bridge.  Right  or  wrong  in  opposing  the 
Dominion,  Increase  Mather  was  certainly 
successful  in  bringing  about  its  dissolution. 
He  came  home  in  1691  with  a  new  charter 
which  pleased  nobody  very  much  but  suf¬ 
ficed  until  the  American  Revolution  nulli¬ 
fied  it.  Pamphleteering  was  one  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  he  had  carried  on  to  secure  the 
downfall  of  Andros  and  the  reinstatement 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  separate  government. 
At  least  five  tracts  in  the  New  England  in¬ 
terest  are  identified  as  the  work  of  his  hand. 
All  these  except  one  have  been  present  in 
the  Library  for  varying  terms  of  years,  rec¬ 
ognized  as  important  elements  both  in  our 
representation  of  Andros  tracts  and  in  our 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  Mathers.  The 
fifth  was  added  this  year  in  the  form  of  a 
tract  of  1689  entitled  New-England  vindi¬ 
cated,  from  the  Unjust  Aspersions  cast  on 
the  former  Government  there,  by  some  late 
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Considerations.  This  brief,  hard-hitting  re¬ 
ply  to  certain  publications  inimical  to  the 
Massachusetts  cause  was  reprinted  in  Vol¬ 
ume  II  of  The  Andros  Tracts ,  issued  by  the 
Prince  Society  in  1869  under  the  editorship 
of  W.  H.  Whitmore.  For  corrected  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  tract  one  looks  at 
what  the  same  editor  wrote  on  page  2  of 
Volume  III  of  that  series. 

One  day  in  1643  the  Reverend  George 
Phillips  of  Watertown  in  the  Bay  Colony 
received  from  London  a  book  by  one  Thom¬ 
as  Lambe  entitled  A  Confutation  of  Infants 
Baptisme,  or  an  Answer ,  to  a  Treatice  writ¬ 
ten  by  Georg  Phillips ,  of  Wattertowne  in 
New  England.  Knowing  well  that  he  had 
never  written  or  intended  to  write  a  formal 
treatise  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Phillips  was 
much  disturbed  by  Thomas  Lambe’s  lack 
of  scruple.  Unhappily  he  recalled  that  some 
time  earlier  Nathaniel  Biscoe,  or  Briscoe,  a 
newcomer  from  England  to  Watertown, 
had  sedulously  drawn  him  out  in  conversa- 
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tion  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism  and 
had  asked  him  to  set  down  in  writing  his 
propositions  and  heads  of  argument  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  that  doctrine.  He  had  complied  with 
Briscoe’s  request  and  had  sent  the  result  to 
his  interlocutor  “in  a  piece  of  paper.”  This 
statement  of  doctrine  seems  at  once  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  Thomas  Lambe,  a  Lon¬ 
don  controversialist  at  this  time  carrying  a 
torch  in  the  cause  of  anti-paedobaptism. 

Though  a  learned  man,  M.A.  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and,  before  his  separation,  an  or¬ 
dained  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Mr.  Phillips  thought  of  himself  as  an  un¬ 
suitable  standard-bearer  for  this  particular 
battle,  being  privie,  he  wrote,  “unto  my 
own  disability  to  do  anything  in  that  kind.” 
Under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  how- 
6ver,  he  felt  that  for  his  own  sake  and  in 
the  defense  of  truth  he  should  reply  to  Mr. 
Lambe’s  ad  hominem,  publication.  As  the 
result  of  his  decision  there  appeared  in 
London  in  1645,  a  year  after  his  death  in 
Watertown,  A  Reply  to  a  Confutation  of 
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some  grounds  for  Infants  Baptisme,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  book  which  vigorously  supported 
the  covenant  of  infant  baptism  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  constitution  of  the  church. 

George  Phillips  has  had  two  biographers 
—  Cotton  Mather  in  Book  III,  Part  II, 
Chapter  IV,  of  Magnolia  Christi  Ameri¬ 
cana ,  of  1702,  and,  more  comprehensively, 
the  Reverend  Henry  Wilder  Foote  in  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society ,  October,  1929-June,  1930.  Phillips 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Bay  Col¬ 
ony,  a  passenger  with  John  Winthrop  on 
the  ship  Arhella  in  1630,  and  possibly  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  Humble  Request 7 
the  address  with  which  the  Puritans  on  that 
occasion  parted  from  their  “deare  Moth¬ 
er,”  the  Church  of  England.  He  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  virtual  founder  of  Con¬ 
gregationalism  as  the  form  of  government 
of  the  New  England  churches.  His  contro¬ 
versy  with  Thomas  Lambe  came  as  the 
closing  incident  in  a  life  of  distinctive  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  colony. 
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Mr.  Phillips’s  aggressive  opponent  was  a 
prosperous  London  soap-boiler  and  mer¬ 
chant  who  became,  first,  an  Independent, 
and  then,  under  stress  of  his  belief  in  the 
validity  of  adult  baptism,  a  preacher  and 
controversialist  in  the  Particular  Baptist 
sect.  About  1658  he  foreswore  his  Anabap¬ 
tist  beliefs  with  much  beating  of  the  breast. 
Ultimately  he  returned  to  the  Church  of 
England  and,  Richard  Baxter  says,  became 
more  severe  against  non-conformity  and 
separatism  than  most  of  those  who  had  nev¬ 
er  left  it.  Through  it  all  he  lived  a  life  of 
philanthropy,  devoting  his  wealth  and  his 
personal  services  to  the  needs  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  poor.  In  view  of  Mr.  Lambe’s  later  re¬ 
pudiation  of  his  fierce  opposition  to  infant 
baptism,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  after  all 
Mr.  Phillips  had  the  last  word  in  this  con¬ 
troversy. 

This  has  been  a  long  introduction  to  the 
simple  statement  that  we  acquired  this 
year  a  volume  in  which  are  bound  together 
the  two  books  of  which  we  have  been  writ- 
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ing,  Thomas  Lambe’s  A  Confutation  and 
George  Phillips’s  A  Reply  to  a  Confutation. 
Together  they  form  an  item  of  more  than 
common  interest  in  the  history  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  church  doctrine  and  polity. 

The  two  New  England  books  just  dis¬ 
cussed-increase  Mather’s  New  England 
vindicated  and  the  volume  containing  the 
Phillips-Lambe  controversy  on  infant  bap¬ 
tism— were  the  gift  to  the  Library  of  our  As¬ 
sociate,  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  of  Salem. 

The  Revolution 

A  good  many  years  ago  the  writer  of  this 
Report  saw  at  Tuxedo  Park  the  distin¬ 
guished  collection  of  Mr.  Grenville  Kane, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  Vis¬ 
iting  Committee  of  the  Library.  Among 
other  things  that  gave  him  pleasure  in  Mr. 
Kane’s  collection,  now  a  valued  component 
of  the  Princeton  University  Library,  were 
the  first  edition  of  the  Voyage  de  Newport 
a  Philadephie  of  M.  de  Chastellux,  printed 
on  the  French  Fleet  Press  at  Newport  in 
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1781,  and  the  Memorial  of  Peter  Landais, 
complete  in  the  two  volumes  of  Boston, 
1784,  and  New  York,  [1785].  Ever  since  that 
day  these  two  books  have  been  in  his  mind 
as  items  particularly  to  be  sought  on  behalf 
of  the  Library,  but  no  copy  of  either  has 
become  available  for  purchase  until  the 
present  year.  It  was  one  of  those  pleasant 
coincidences  which  have  interested  and 
stimulated  us  many  times  in  the  past  that 
both  books  were  offered  to  the  Library 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other  early  in 
1954.  No  one,  it  pleased  us  to  think,  would 
have  been  happier  at  our  good  fortune  than 
Mr.  Kane,  to  whom  collecting  was  adven¬ 
ture  with  significant  implications. 

The  Chevalier  de  Chastellux,  later  Mar¬ 
quis  of  that  name,  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Seven  Years  War,  who  in  1780  came  to 
America  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Comte  de  Rochambeau.  Franklin  gave  him 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Joseph  Reed  in 
which  he  described  him  as  “a  soldier,  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  a  man  of  letters,”  one  who, 
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moreover,  had  already  shown  himself  a 
“friend  to  mankind”  in  his  book  of  1772  en¬ 
titled  De  la  Felicite  Publique.  Arriving  at 
Newport  in  the  summer  of  1780,  Chastellux 
found  himself  so  very  much  occupied  with 
military  duties  that  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  was  at  hand  before  he  was  able  to  set 
out  upon  the  tour  of  the  country  he  had 
planned.  Thenceforth  until  January  9th  he 
was  on  the  road.  His  route,  in  brief,  was 
Newport,  Providence,  Hartford,  Farming- 
ton,  Fishkill,  West  Point,  the  Hudson,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  Princeton,  Trenton,  and,  finally, 
Philadelphia,  the  southern  limit  of  his  first 
American  tour.  From  that  place  he  re¬ 
turned  northward  to  Albany,  whence  he  re¬ 
traced  his  steps  across  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  and  so  came  again  to  New¬ 
port.  A  journal  of  a  trip  of  this  sort  could  be 
anything— a  mere  record,  for  example,  of 
bed,  board,  bait,  and  mileage.  The  fact  that 
Chastellux’s  journal  is  the  purest  delight, 
the  most  interesting  work  on  the  country 
in  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  is  the  good 
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fortune  of  the  American  historian  and  gen¬ 
eral  reader. 

Chastellux  put  down  something  about 
everything  and  everybody  he  saw— build¬ 
ings,  people,  trees,  birds,  flowers,  and  the 
animals  of  forest  and  farm.  He  wrote  of  all 
this  without  the  customary  down-the-nose 
glance  of  many  European  travelers.  If  cer¬ 
tain  customs  he  encountered  were  primi¬ 
tive,  they  were  not  therefore  contemptible; 
if  manners  were  simple,  they  were  not  al¬ 
ways  without  dignity.  He  sought  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  succeeded  in  understanding,  and 
in  recording  for  his  friends  in  France,  the 
life  and  thinking  of  the  Americans,  the 
physical  feel  of  the  country,  and  the  shape 
of  events  in  a  period  of  crisis.  In  Providence 
he  visited  the  College,  that  is,  today's  Uni¬ 
versity  Hall  of  Brown  University,  standing 
this  moment  before  the  writer's  eyes  out¬ 
wardly  unchanged  since  that  day  in  1780 
when  our  traveler  found  the  building  doing 
service  as  a  hospital  for  the  French  forces. 
He  had  tea  at  Colonel  Bowen's  where  he 
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met  a  handsome  Miss  Angell.  He  visited 
Mrs.  Varnum,  spent  the  night  with  Gover¬ 
nor  Bowen,  and  breakfasted  with  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Peck.  In  Hartford  he  stayed  with 
Colonel  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  and  in  Farm¬ 
ington  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis.  Upon  all 
these  people  and  their  surroundings  the 
Marquis  comments  with  the  tolerance  and 
interest  of  a  benevolent  citizen  of  the  world 
who  was  also  a  devotee  of  sociological  stud¬ 
ies.  His  sense  of  wonder  made  boredom  an 
unknown  emotion  to  him;  an  unusually  fat 
man  or  an  unusually  tall  woman,  a  very 
homely  woman,  or  a  very  pretty  one  were 
worth  his  notice  and  a  place  in  his  journal, 
generally  with  names  attached.  The  book 
is  an  invaluable  social  document,  all  the 
more  so  in  that  it  is  full  of  intelligent  and 
detailed  observation  of  our  country  in  the 
midst  of  the  War  for  Independence.  Its  per¬ 
tinence  in  Revolutionary  history  will  be 
commented  upon  in  a  later  paragraph  of 
this  section. 

Back  in  Newport,  Chastellux  prepared 


for  the  delectation  of  his  “amis  les  plus 
intimes  a  record  of  his  journey  of  two 
months  across  New  England  and  south¬ 
ward  through  the  Middle  States.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  print  at  once  a  small  edition  of 
his  book.  The  equipment  with  which  this 
might  be  done  acceptably  was  at  hand  in 
the  form  of  a  printing  press  and  appurte¬ 
nances  which  recently  had  been  moved 
ashore  from  the  French  naval  vessel  Nep¬ 
tune  to  the  “rue  de  la  Pointe,  No.  641.”  Here 
in  November,  1780,  had  begun  the  printing 
of  the  Gazette  Frangoise,  almost  the  rarest 


today  of  American  newspapers.  In  this  es¬ 
tablishment,  in  a  handsome  quarto  of  192 
pages,  was  now  printed  the  Chastellux  Voy- 
age  de  Newport  a  Philadephie,  Albany , 
b-c.  with  the  imprint  “A  Newport,  de  lTm- 
primerie  Royale  de  l’Escadre.”  The  book 


was  printed  in  only  twenty-four  copies,  of 
which,  we  are  told  in  the  “Advertisement” 
to  the  second  edition  of  Paris,  1786,  ten  or 
twelve  were  sent  to  France.  The  others  pre¬ 
sumably  were  given  to  brother  officers  and 
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friends  in  America.  The  Chastellux  Voyage 
was  by  far  the  most  elaborate  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  productions  of  the  two  French  Fleet 
presses  known  to  have  operated  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  America.  It  was  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  1786  and  several  times  afterwards  as  the 
first  volume  in  Chastellux’s  enlarged  ac¬ 
count  of  his  travels  in  America,  that  is,  the 
Voyages  de  M.  le  Marquis  de  Chastellux 
dans  I’Amerique  Septentrionale,  dans  les 
annees  1780,  1781  6-  1782,  a  work  made 
comprehensive  by  the  author  s  account  of 
journeys  in  the  year  1782.  We  will  go  no 
further  into  the  bibliography  of  this  ex¬ 
panded  work  than  to  say  that  the  Library 
possesses  six  editions  of  it  in  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  English. 

The  copy  of  the  French  Fleet  edition  of 
the  Chastellux  Voyage  acquired  by  us  from 
France  in  the  spring  of  1954  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  condition. 
It  bears  a  French  eighteenth-century  bind¬ 
ing  of  red  morocco,  richly  tooled  in  gold, 
with  marbled  end  papers.  Upon  one  of  its 
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fly-leaves  are  written  the  words  “Souvenir 

de  Mr  Ch . and  upon  its  title-page  in 

a  very  different  hand,  “appartiens  a  Felix 
De  Lavalette.”  In  a  still  different  hand  be¬ 
neath  the  imprint  is  written  “il  n’a  ete  tire 
que  24  exemplaires.”  We  have  not  identi¬ 
fied  Felix  de  Lavalette,  but  presumably  he 
was  a  relative  of  the  Chevalier  Charles 
Frangois  Chaudron  de  La  Valette,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Saintonge 
in  the  forces  of  Rochambeau. 

The  inscription  on  our  title-page  as  to 
the  limitation  of  the  edition  to  24  copies  is 
written  in  the  same  hand  upon  the  title- 
pages  of  the  copies  at  Harvard  and  at  the 
Huntington  Library;  and  this  inscription 
bears  out  the  evidence  as  to  size  of  edition 
which  we  drew  from  the  “Advertisement” 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  completed  work  of 
Paris,  1786.  The  six  copies  of  the  book 
known  today  represent  an  unusually  high 
survival  rate,  testimony,  perhaps,  to  the  es¬ 
teem  in  which  the  narrative  has  been  held 
by  its  owners.  M.  Pares  in  Imprimeries  d’Es- 
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cadre  records  four  known  and  located  pub¬ 
lications  issued  by  the  French  Fleet  presses 
in  Boston  and  Newport  in  1778,  1780,  and 
1781.  Mr.  John  Alden  in  Rhode  Island  Im¬ 
prints,  No.  865,  enters  another,  not  previ¬ 
ously  recorded,  as  found  in  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  Three  of  these  five 
productions,  one  imperfect,  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  this  Library. 

The  copy  of  the  Newport  edition  of  the 
Chastellux  Voyage  here  described  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Library  through  the  aid  of 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  of  Providence. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Marquis  de  Chastel¬ 
lux  met  everybody  and  was  shown  every¬ 
thing.  As  a  man  of  arms  he  was  taken  out 
by  his  American  military  associates  to  fight 
over  again  the  several  engagements  which 
in  recent  years  had  occurred  in  the  general 
neighborhood  of  the  city— Princeton,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Germantown,  the  Brandywine,  and  the 
forts  on  the  Delaware.  He  was  not  to  be 
let  off  with  the  recapitulation  of  these  cele- 
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brated  actions,  for  the  Marquis  de  Lafay¬ 
ette,  his  young  compatriot,  very  proud  of 
his  own  feat  at  Barren  Hill  on  May  20, 
1778,  led  him  step  by  step  through  the 
perilous  maneuver  of  that  day.  Chastellux 
was  interested  in  the  achievement  and  de¬ 
voted  six  pages  to  an  account  of  it.  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Clinton,  we  learn,  had  been  sent  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Sir  William  Howe,  who  before  turn¬ 
ing  over  his  command  was  given  a  series  of 
entertainments  by  his  successor,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  fete  called  the  “Mischianza,”  held 
in  Philadelphia  on  May  18,  1778.  Believing 
that  through  force  of  the  French  Alliance 
the  British  would  abandon  Philadelphia, 
General  Washington,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
Mischianza,  sent  out  from  Valley  Forge  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  with  some  2,200 
picked  men  on  a  reconnaissance  in  force 
with  orders  to  operate  in  the  area  of  the 
city  and  to  watch,  or  harass,  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy.  The  morning  after 
the  Mischianza,  Howe,  still  in  command, 
learned  that  Lafayette  was  in  position  on 
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Barren  Hill,  near  Germantown.  By  that 
evening,  acting  with  expedition,  he  had  be¬ 
gun  a  converging  movement  against  the 
American  position  with  three  columns  of 
troops.  So  certain  was  he  of  the  success  of 
his  tactics  that,  says  Chastellux,  he  commit¬ 
ted  the  “gasconade”  of  inviting  some  ladies 
to  sup  with  him  and  the  captive  Marquis 
next  day  at  his  Philadelphia  quarters.  By 
good  fortune,  sound  military  sense,  and 
coolness  Lafayette  extricated  his  little  army 
from  the  British  trap  with  the  loss  of  only 
nine  men.  Two  days  later,  the  embarrassed 
British  having  fallen  back  upon  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Lafayette  returned  to  his  abandoned 
position.  Washington  described  the  Barren 
Hill  affair  in  a  letter  to  Congress  as  “a 
timely  and  handsome  retreat,”  but  in  an¬ 
other  letter  of  some  days  later  he  showed 
his  realization  that,  in  the  Great  Duke’s 
words  concerning  Waterloo,  the  Barren 
Hill  action  had  been  “a  damn  serious  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  the  nearest-run  thing  you  ever  saw 
in  your  life.”  None  the  less  he  was  pleased 
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with  Lafayette’s  conduct  of  the  retreat  and 
that  young  gentleman  also  was  pleased. 

The  Chastellux  account  of  Lafayette’s 
skillful  evasive  action  at  Barren  Hill,  as  we 
came  upon  it  in  the  Voyage  acquired  this 
year,  reminded  us  pertinently  of  the  gift 
made  the  Library  by  Mr.  M.  Dorland 
Doyle,  of  New  York,  that  is,  a  manuscript 
map  entitled  Plan  de  la  Retraite  de  Barren- 
hill  ...le  28  [20]  May  1778  by  "Major  Capi- 
taine  aid.  d.  C.  du  G1  La  Fayette.”  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  retreat  of  Lafayette’s  force  and 
its  avoidance  of  capture  given  by  Chastel¬ 
lux  and  others  is  rendered  clear  through  the 
study  of  this  handsome  map,  drawn  in  col¬ 
or  and  equipped  with  a  table  of  references 
which  is  in  itself  an  analysis  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Doyle’s  gift  makes  a  very  much 
appreciated  addition  to  our  group  of  print¬ 
ed  and  manuscript  maps  relating  to  the 
American  Revolution.  Other  drafts  of  this 
map  of  the  action  at  Barren  Hill  are  found 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
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sylvania.  A  curious  feature  of  all  four  ver- 
sions  is  the  misdating  of  the  operation  by 
the  maker  of  the  map,  who  gave  it  in  his 
title  as  May  28th,  As  related  above,  the  re¬ 
treat  from  Barren  Hill  occurred  on  May 
20th.  If  the  identification  of  “Major  Capi¬ 
taine”  is  correctly  established  as  Michel 
Capitaine  du  Chesnoy,  one  of  Lafayette’s 
aides  who  bore  “Capitaine”  not  as  a  title 
but  as  part  of  his  surname,  it  must  be 
that  the  map  was  drawn,  certainly  in  the 
present  beautifully  finished  form,  several 
months  after  the  battle.  Michel  Capitaine 
du  Chesnoy  was  not  made  a  major  by  the 
Congress  until  October,  1778.  Drawing  up 
this  map  from  earlier  rough  sketches  and 
notes,  five  months  or  more  after  the  events 
it  records,  he  might  easily  have  dated  its 
action  incorrectly  as  May  28th  instead  of 
May  20th.  It  is  probable  that  the  map  was 
done  in  France  after  the  return  thither  of 
Lafayette  and  his  aide  in  February,  1779. 

If  we  could  have  gone  with  Lafayette 
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upon  that  homeward  voyage  of  January 
and  February,  1779,  we  would  have  en¬ 
countered  at  close  quarters  the  individual 
who  is  the  central  figure  in  the  incidents 
next  to  be  discussed.  The  American  frigate 
Alliance  in  which  the  Marquis  sailed  for 
France  was  commanded  by  his  fellow  coun¬ 
tryman,  Pierre  Landais,  a  belligerent  indi¬ 
vidual  always  to  be  found  at  the  center  of 
any  prevailing  fog  of  dispute.  This  time  the 
trouble  was  mutiny  of  the  sort  which  might 
have  happened  to  anyone,  but  Landais  was 
there,  and  it  happened  to  him. 

Pierre  Landais  was  an  experienced 
F rench  officer  who,  among  other  incidents 
of  service,  could  boast  of  having  sailed 
around  the  world  with  Bougainville  in 
1767-1769.  He  was  commissioned  captain 
in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1777,  and 
somewhat  later  put  in  command  of  the 
frigate  Alliance ,  in  which  capacity  we  have 
just  met  him.  Though  competent  in  many 
military  and  naval  skills,  Landais  lacked 
the  gift  of  leadership.  It  must  be  added  that 
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he  did  not  himself  like  to  be  led.  The  muti¬ 
ny  on  board  Alliance  in  February,  1779, 
was  followed  by  events  more  serious  in 
their  effects.  As  second  in  command  to  John 
Paul  Jones  he  was  present  in  September, 
1779,  at  the  battle  off  Flamborough  Head, 
immortalized  by  the  duel  between  Bon - 
homme  Richard  and  S erapis.  According  to 
formal  charges  made  by  Jones,  the  part 
played  in  the  engagement  by  Landais  was 
less  than  helpful;  not  only  did  Alliance  fail 
to  give  support  at  the  proper  time  but  when 
she  did  fire,  her  guns  were  so  aimed,  with 
intent,  as  to  effect  more  damage  upon  Bon - 
homme  Richard  than  upon  the  enemy  ships. 
The  unhappy  situation  brought  about  by 
these  charges  was  made  worse  by  the  re¬ 
calcitrance  of  Landais  in  his  dealings  with 
Franklin  and  other  American  officials  in 
France,  culminating  in  his  defiant  reas¬ 
sumption  of  command  of  Alliance  and  mak¬ 
ing  sail  in  her  for  the  United  States.  The 
voyage  ended,  as  earlier  ones  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Landais  had  done,  in  mutiny  and 
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distress.  Upon  charges  growing  out  of  his 
last  exploit  rather  than  those  earlier  brought 
by  Jones,  a  court  martial,  held  in  1781  in 
Boston  harbor  on  board  his  own  Alliance , 
broke  Landais  of  his  rank  and  denied  him 
further  service  in  the  American  Navy.  The 
book  now  before  us  is  the  French  officer's 
passionate  but  fully  documented  statement 
in  reply  to  Jones's  charges  and  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  court  martial  in  the  matter  of 
his  “coming  away  with  the  ship  Alliance 
from  France.”  Its  title  is  Memorial ,  to  jus¬ 
tify  Peter  Landais  Conduct  during  the  Late 
War ,  Boston,  1784,  and  The  Second  Part .  .  . 
New  York,  [1785]. 

It  was  the  contention  of  Landais  that, 
far  from  failing  to  give  aid  to  Jones  in  the 
battle,  his  skillful  maneuvering  of  Alliance 
had  saved  the  life  and  reputation  of  the 
victorious  captain.  A  graphic  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  his  claim  took  the  form  of  a  series  of 
small  battle  charts  of  his  own  compilation 
showing  the  positions  of  different  ships  at 
various  stages  of  the  engagement.  These  he 
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caused  to  be  engraved  and  pasted  in  the 
blank  spaces  left  for  them  by  the  printer  in 
the  text  of  the  Memorial.  This  illustrative 
feature  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
Memorial ,  first  part,  and  gives  it  impor¬ 
tance  as  one  of  the  earliest  detailed  studies 
of  naval  tactics  to  be  published  in  this 
country. 

The  Second  Part  is  concerned  with  other 
matters.  As  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
France,  Franklin  had  assumed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  relieving  Landais  of  command 
of  Alliance  and  had  ruled  that  John  Paul 
Jones’s  charges  should  be  heard  by  higher 
authority  in  the  United  States.  Next  to 
Jones,  therefore,  Franklin  was  the  villain 
of  the  piece  in  the  first  part  of  the  Memori¬ 
al.  The  casting  is  different  in  The  Second 
Part.  Arthur  Lee  had  come  upon  the  scene 
with  advice  to  Landais  that  it  would  be  le¬ 
gally  correct  for  him  to  reassume  command 
of  Alliance  and  sail  for  America.  When 
Landais  took  this  advice,  Lee  determined 
to  go  himself  upon  the  voyage  as  a  passen- 


ger.  Now  we  have  “wheels  within  wheels/' 
but  that  classic  situation,  sometimes  hu¬ 
morously  described  as  “cozy,"  merited  in 
this  case  almost  any  other  adjective.  Once 
aboard  ship  differences  between  Lee  and 
Landais  arose.  The  Second  Part  charges  Lee 
with  continuous  interference  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  voyage,  and  lays  to  him  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  mutiny  which  took  away 
command  of  the  ship  from  her  distressed 
captain. 

The  Landais  book  is  a  bitter,  unhappy 
story,  a  full-length  exposition  of  a  tragedy 
of  personality.  In  addition  to  its  specific  in¬ 
terest  in  naval  history,  the  first  part  is  an 
element  in  the  story  of  Franklin  in  France; 
the  second  part  is  another  chapter  in  the 
story  of  our  earliest  diplomatic  mission,  the 
Deane-Franklin-Lee  controversy  which  we 
wrote  about  in  our  Report  for  1951-1952. 
In  the  Landais  affair  Franklin  had  been 
faced  by  a  situation  for  which  no  prece¬ 
dent  existed.  His  action  in  connection  with 
it  might  be  described  as  firm,  well  consid- 
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ered,  and  responsible.  In  the  course  of  that 
long  and  maddening  voyage  with  Landais, 
Lee  may  sometimes  have  regretted  his  in¬ 
trusion  into  an  affair  already  complicated 
by  hatred,  passion,  and  exasperation. 

Captain  Landais  returned  for  a  while  to 
service  in  the  French  Navy,  but  in  1797  he 
came  back  to  the  United  States,  where  un¬ 
til  1820  he  lived  in  New  York,  poor  and  em¬ 
bittered,  demanding  of  Congress,  with  only 
small  success,  the  payment  of  prize  money 
due  him  from  the  days  of  his  brief  service 
in  the  American  Navy. 

The  Landais  Memorial  in  both  its  parts 
is  the  second  of  the  books  previously  speci¬ 
fied  for  which  we  have  been  patiently  look¬ 
ing  ever  since  we  saw  Mr.  Kane’s  copies 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  rarity  of  the 
book  complete  in  both  volumes  is  due,  in 
part  certainly,  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  first  volume  was  published  in  Boston  in 
1784  and  the  second  in  New  York  in  1785. 

John  Dickinson’s  services  in  the  period 
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of  the  Stamp  Act  controversy  and  the  later 
Non-Importation  agitation  made  him  one 
of  the  favorite  public  men  of  the  period. 
For  a  short  few  months,  certainly,  the  qual¬ 
ifying  term  could  be  omitted,  for  in  1768, 
the  year  of  his  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in 
Pennsijlvania ,  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  revered  and  most  popular  man  in  the 
colonies.  The  Letters  were  published  in 
1768  and  1769  in  some  seven  editions  in 
American  cities  from  Boston  to  Williams¬ 
burg  and  in  at  least  three  editions  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  in  London,  Dublin,  and 
Paris.  In  1768  he  published  his  composition, 
The  Liberty  Song ,  which  was  sung  all  over 
the  land  to  the  resounding  tune,  “Hearts  of 
Oak.”  His  song  was  sung  and  “The  Farm¬ 
er”  was  toasted  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in 
Boston  that  year  at  a  notable  public  gather¬ 
ing.  In  Philadelphia  earlier  in  1768,  four¬ 
teen  members  of  the  Society  of  Fort  St. 
David’s  presented  him  an  address,  enclosed 
in  “a  Box  of  Heart  of  Oak,”  thanking  him 
for  his  generous  Vindication  of  Liberties 
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dearer  to  us  than  our  Lives/’  The  oaken 
box  was  decorated  inside  and  out.  On  the 
inside  of  the  lid  was  the  dedication:  “The 
Liberties  of  the  British  Colonies  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  asserted  with  Attic  Eloquence  and  Ro¬ 
man  Spirit,  By  J — n  D-k-ns-n  Esqr.;  Barris¬ 
ter  at  Law/’  This  splendid  tribute  moved  a 
local  publisher,  the  alert  and  aggressive 
Robert  Bell,  to  the  publication  of  an  en¬ 
graved  likeness  of  Dickinson  bearing  be¬ 
neath  the  portrait  the  title,  The  Patriotic 
American  Farmer ,  followed  by  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  words  just  quoted.  The  prints 
were  advertised  for  sale,  at  one  shilling 
each  or  five  shillings  glazed  and  framed,  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  for  October  17, 
1768.  The  artist  who  made  the  engraving 
was  in  all  probability  James  Smither,  who 
if  we  were  to  judge  by  this  effort  would 
have  to  be  classed  as  an  American  primitive. 
Here,  as  in  all  that  particular  realm  of  ar¬ 
tistic  expression,  we  must  take  the  will  for 
the  deed.  The  print  measures  11.5  x  8.3 
inches.  It  is  described  in  Stauffer,  American 


Engravers ,  II,  page  490.  Our  impression 
came  to  us,  bound  in  with  the  original  pa¬ 
per  covers,  with  a  copy  of  the  third  Phila¬ 
delphia  edition  of  the  Letters ,  Philadelphia, 
1769.  The  print  has  become  of  the  highest 
rarity.  It  was  reproduced  from  the  copy  in 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  edition  of  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in 
Pennsylvania ,  edited  and  handsomely  set 
forth  by  R.  T.  H.  Halsey  in  New  York  in 
1903,  a  work  from  which  we  have  drawn 
most  of  the  information  here  detailed.  The 
Dickinson  print  is  interesting  from  the 
biographical  standpoint,  as  an  example 
of  American  engraved  portraiture,  and 
as  a  feature  of  the  propaganda  which  in¬ 
formed  and  instructed  the  people  in  the 
decade  preceding  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Our  sources  for  the  battle  history  of  the 
Revolution  were  made  richer  and  more  pic¬ 
turesque  by  the  addition  to  them  of  the 
celebrated  broadside  account  of  Lexington 
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and  Concord  issued  at  Salem  soon  after 
May  5, 1775,  under  the  title,  Bloody  Butch¬ 
ery ,  by  the  British  Troops  ...  at  and  near 
Concord  ...  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 
Though  not  the  first  printed  account  of  the 
engagement  to  be  issued,  this  document, 
arrestingly  embellished  by  a  double  row  of 
forty  coffins  at  the  head,  is  fuller  than  its 
predecessors,  containing  not  only  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fighting  at  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord  but  the  most  recent  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  and  a  funeral  elegy  for  those  who 
died  on  that  memorable  day.  The  copy  of 
the  broadside  we  purchased  this  year,  vir¬ 
tually  unmutilated,  is  of  the  first  edition, 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  nine  lines 
in  the  introductory  paragraph  following  the 
heading.  The  first  and  second  issues  of  the 
second  edition  have  six  lines  in  this  para¬ 
graph,  while  the  third  issue  of  the  second 
edition  has  six  lines  and,  at  the  head,  forty- 
two  coffins.  A  full  historical  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  discussion  of  the  broadside  ap¬ 
pears,  pages  49-51,  in  Americana— Begin- 
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nings ,  a  catalogue  compiled  in  1952  by  our 
Associate,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter. 

The  Press  in  the  Colonies— 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  William  Goddard 

Readers  of  Franklin's  Autobiography  re¬ 
member  the  young  Benjamin's  somewhat 
unctuous  self-commendation  in  recounting 
the  story  of  his  first  considerable  printing 
job  in  Philadelphia.  From  other  sources  we 
learn  more  detail.  The  Quakers,  it  seems, 
had  contracted  with  Samuel  Keimer, 
Franklin's  former  employer,  to  print  an 
American  edition  of  their  great  history  and 
martyrology— William  Sewel's  The  History 
of  the  Rise ,  Increase ,  and  Progress ,  of  the 
Christian  People  called  Quakers.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  finish  the  large  work  of 
more  than  seven  hundred  pages  within  the 
specified  time,  Keimer  farmed  out  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  to  the  newly  established  firm  of 
Franklin  &  Meredith.  With  the  eyes  of  all 
his  little  world  upon  him,  Franklin  set  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  composing  each  day  a  sheet 
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of  four  folio  pages  no  matter  how  far  into 
the  night  he  must  work  to  keep  up  this  stint. 
The  book  came  out  on  time  in  1728  with 
pages  533-694  and  an  index  of  sixteen  pages 
composed  and  printed  by  Franklin  &  Mere¬ 
dith.  Its  imprint  bore  the  name  of  Samuel 
Keimer,  but  the  part  played  in  its  produc¬ 
tion  by  that  printer's  young  rivals  was  well 
understood.  The  last  third  of  it  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  first  identified  production  of 
Franklin's  Philadelphia  press,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  distinction,  a  monument 
in  American  typographic  history.  We  pur¬ 
chased  this  year  a  copy  of  this  production, 
important  for  the  reasons  given  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  first  American  edition  of  a 
celebrated  text.  There  are  some  students  of 
American  printing  history  who  value  it  al¬ 
so  as  the  most  important  imprint  of  Samuel 
Keimer,  a  Philadelphia  printer  who  re¬ 
ceived  nothing  from  Franklin  save  hard 
words  but  who  was  in  fact  a  picturesque 
and  interesting  figure  to  all  who  are  not  put 
off  by  perversity  and  frailty. 
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A  library  situated  in  Providence  with  a 
long-maintained  interest  in  the  typograph¬ 
ic  heritage  of  the  United  States  must  nat¬ 
urally  be  concerned  w'th  everything  asso¬ 
ciated  with  William  Goddard,  first  printer 
of  Providence,  printer  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Baltimore,  founder  of  three 
notable  newspapers,  and  unacclaimed 
founder  of  the  United  States  Post  Office. 
The  first  of  his  newspapers  was  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Gazette.  A  preliminary  to  the  actual 
beginning  of  the  paper  was  a  broadside  ad¬ 
dress,  headed  Printing-Office,  Providence, 
August  31,  1762.  To  the  Publick,  signed 
at  the  foot  “William  Goddard.”  In  this 
notice  the  Providence  prototypographer 
announced  in  his  customary  orotund  but 
very  literate  sentences  that  he  was  ready 
for  the  ordinary  business  of  printing  and, 
more  particularly,  that  on  October  20th  he 
would  begin  publication  of  the  Providence 
Gazette,  or  Country  Journal. 

There  has  been  from  time  to  time  no 
small  amount  of  discussion  as  to  the  iden- 
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tity  of  the  first  issue  of  the  press  in  Provi¬ 
dence.  It  now  seems  probable  that  a  few 
days  before  the  publication  of  this  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  readiness  to  begin  print¬ 
ing,  Goddard  had  put  through  his  press 
two  pieces  which  have  completely  disap¬ 
peared  from  view— a  news  broadside  and  a 
theatrical  playbill.  It  can  be  said,  therefore, 
that  this  announcement,  To  the  Publick , 
was  the  earliest  issue  of  his  press  which  has 
survived  in  a  known  copy.  In  view  of  its 
local  interest,  and  its  interest  in  American 
typographic  history,  it  is  appropriate  that 
this  William  Goddard  broadside  should  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  our  collection,  where  it  be¬ 
comes  one  of  several  unique  or  very  rare 
printed  and  manuscript  pieces  relating  to 
this  distinguished  American  printer  and 
journalist. 


Science 

The  literature  of  agriculture  had  a  slow 
growth  in  the  American  colonies.  A  book 
entitled  New  Husbandry  to  New-England 
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was  advertised  in  Philadelphia  in  1692  as 
soon  to  be  published,  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  then  or  ever  it  was  actually 
printed.  The  earliest  treatise  in  this  aspect 
of  practical  science  of  which  a  copy  re¬ 
mains  is  The  Husbandman  s  Guide  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  1710;  second  and  enlarged  edition, 
Boston,  1712.  The  Husbandmans  Maga- 
zene  of  Boston,  1718,  a  copy  of  which  is 
found  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Soci¬ 
ety,  is  the  second  work  of  this  character 
known  to  exist  in  an  actual  example.  Sev¬ 
eral  specialized  essays  in  the  related  arts 
of  farriery  and  the  cultivation  of  flax  and 
hemp  were  published  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  and,  in  the  same  period,  three  or 
four  pietistic  discourses  were  brought  out 
by  Cotton  Mather  and  others  in  which  agri¬ 
cultural  operations  were  treated  as  types  of 
the  Christian  virtues  and  the  Christian 
conduct  of  life.  The  third  general  agricul¬ 
tural  study  known  to  have  been  published 
in  the  English  colonies  was  Jared  Eliot's 
An  Essay  upon  Field-Husbandry  in  Hew- 
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England ,  of  New  London,  1748.  This  little 
book,  the  first  of  a  series  by  its  learned 
author,  contains  instructions  for  draining 
marshes  and  quagmires,  for  ditching,  and 
for  fertilizing  and  reviving  worn-out  or  un¬ 
cared-for  tracts  of  land.  It  concerns,  in  fact, 
soil  preparation  rather  than  actual  crop¬ 
ping  and  grazing.  Its  distinction  in  the  list 
of  American  agricultural  works  is  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  an  original 
composition  growing  out  of  American  rath¬ 
er  than  English  experience,  out  of  Mr.  El¬ 
iot’s  own  experience,  in  fact,  upon  his  farms 
at  Killingworth  and  Guilford  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  This  unassuming  book,  reporting  the 
results  of  the  author’s  thoughtful  observa¬ 
tion,  his  trial  and  error  experimentation, 
his  long  reflections  as  the  seasons  and  the 
years  slowly  revolved  is  in  the  best  tradi¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  writing.  It  was  as  whole¬ 
some  as  the  fields  and  forests  it  dealt  with 
and  as  patient  as  the  growing  trees  them¬ 
selves.  Its  good  sense  carried  conviction  to 
its  readers  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
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The  author  continued  for  the  ensuing  dec¬ 
ade  his  work  of  study  and  instruction,  is¬ 
suing  between  1749  and  1754  four  succes¬ 
sive  treatises,  each  entitled  A  Continuation 
of  the  Essay  upon  Field-Husbandry.  Final¬ 
ly,  in  1759,  he  brought  the  series  to  an  end 
with  the  publication  in  New  Haven  of  The 
Sixth  Essay  on  Field-Husbandry.  In  1760 
Edes  &  Gill  of  Boston  brought  out  a  collect¬ 
ed  edition  of  the  six  parts  with  the  title, 
Essays  upon  Field-Husbandry  in  New-Eng- 
land,  the  culmination  of  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  s  most  helpful  and  most  practical 
works  in  the  field  of  applied  science.  The 
Library  acquired  this  past  year  a  fine  copy 
of  the  first  Essay  of  New  London,  1748,  and 
a  complete  copy  of  the  collected  Essays  of 
Boston,  1760.  The  first  of  these  works,  it 
should  be  said,  is  confusedly  described  in 
Evans’s  American  Bibliography,  No.  6132, 
as  containing  Parts  I-V  and  180  pages, 
whereas  the  book  contains,  as  the  title  in¬ 
dicates,  the  first  essay  only,  set  forth  in 
thirty-six  pages.  Because  of  the  Library’s 
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interest  in  the  daily  life  of  the  colonial 
American,  demonstrated  by  our  1950  pub¬ 
lication,  The  Colonial  Scene,  we  reflect  with 
satisfaction  that  Dr.  Eliot’s  book  of  1748 
stands  upon  our  shelves  with  supposedly 
unique  copies  of  the  Boston  1710  and  1712 
editions  of  The  Husbandmans  Guide,  the 
first  agricultural  work  of  American  publi¬ 
cation  of  which  a  copy  remains. 

When  the  old  order  in  educational  pro¬ 
cedures  changed,  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
the  globes,  formerly  the  possession  of  every 
gentleman  and  scholar,  disappeared  from 
all  instruction  except  that  of  the  specialist 
in  mathematics  and  astronomy.  But  in  1753 
at  the  infant  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  one 
day  to  become  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  use  of  the  globes  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  curriculum.  The 
mathematical  professor  of  the  Academy, 
Theophilus  Grew,  through  the  German¬ 
town  press  of  Christopher  Sower,  brought 
out  in  1753  his  book  of  sixty-two  pages 
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called  The  Description  and  use  of  the 
Globes,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial . . .  chiefly 
designed  for  .. .  the  young  Gentlemen  at 
the  Academy  in  Philadelphia.  To  which  is 
added  Rules  for  working  all  the  Cases  in 
Plain  and  Spherical  Triangles  without  a 
Scheme.  Brief  though  it  is,  this  abstract  of 
a  long  title  makes  unnecessary  an  extended 
description  of  the  book.  Furthermore,  it 
brings  in  by  reference  that  section  of  the 
work  which  led  Professor  Louis  C.  Kar- 
pinski  to  describe  it,  on  page  63  of  his  Bib¬ 
liography  of  Mathematical  Works  printed 
in  America  through  1850,  as  “the  first  trigo¬ 
nometric  treatise  of  the  Americas.”  The- 
ophilus  Grew,  “Student  in  the  Mathemat- 
icks,  was  first  heard  of  in  Annapolis,  Mary¬ 
land,  in  1732,  when  he  compiled  The  Mary¬ 
land  Almanack  for  the  year  1733.  There¬ 
after  he  lived  a  busy  life  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  as  almanac  maker,  teacher  of 
surveying  and  navigation,  and  as  mathe¬ 
matics  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  After  that  institution  had  been 
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raised  to  collegiate  rank  he  was  given  in 
1757  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  Grew 
was  employed  by  Franklin  to  compile  al¬ 
manacs  for  various  cities  in  which  the 
Philadelphia  printer  had  partners  and  as¬ 
sociates.  In  brief,  Mr.  Grew  was  a  citizen 
of  repute  in  his  time  who  today  occupies  a 
place  of  some  distinction  in  the  minds  of 
historians  of  the  mathematical  sciences  in 
the  United  States. 

Books  of  sailing  directions,  a  sub-species 
of  books  on  navigation  science,  have  given 
a  special  character  to  our  maritime  collec¬ 
tions.  At  Leyden  in  1584  the  Dutchman 
Lucas  Janszoon  Waghenaer  published  a 
book  of  sailing  directions  combined  with  a 
collection  of  charts  and  a  set  of  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  position-finding  at  sea.  The  re¬ 
sulting  book  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  publica¬ 
tion  which  the  English  seamen  thereafter 
called  a  “waggoner.”  The  Mariners  Mir- 
rour ,  as  Waghenaer’s  book  was  called  in 
English,  was  the  father  of  all  waggoners, 
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but  a  much  less  pretentious  work  actually 
was  possessed  of  the  elements  which  make 
up  the  Dutch  volume  and  was  published  at 
least  one  year  earlier.  In  1540  James  V  of 
Scotland  had  found  it  necessary  to  exam¬ 
ine  into  the  doings  of  his  subjects  in  the 
distant  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  and  others  of 
the  Scottish  isles.  The  pilot  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion,  Alexander  Lyndsay,  made  up  from  his 
log  a  book  of  sailing  directions  for  all  the 
coasts  of  Scotland,  and  drew  an  admirable 
chart  to  accompany  it.  A  French  cosmog- 
rapher,  Nicolas  de  Nicolay,  coming,  years 
later,  into  possession  of  Lyndsay’s  sailing 
directions  and  chart,  added  to  them  certain 
essential  rules  and  tables  for  position  find¬ 
ing  and  published  the  book  in  Paris  in  1583 
as  La  Navigation  du  Roy  d’Escosse  Iaques 
Cinquiesme  .  .  .  autour  de  son  Royaume  .  .  . 
soubz  la  conduicte  d’ Alexandre  Lyndsay 
excellent  Pilote  Escossois.  Here  in  essen¬ 
tials  was  a  true  waggoner  published  a  year 
earlier  than  the  accepted  Dutch  prototype. 
This  year  was  added  to  the  Library,  as  the 


gift  of  our  Associate,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Taylor, 
a  copy  of  the  thin  quarto  of  this  title  in  the 
original  vellum  binding,  containing  a  mar¬ 
vellously  clean  and  crisp  copy  of  the  chart 
of  the  Scottish  coasts,  itself  a  monument  in 
the  history  of  British  cartography. 

In  an  earlier  section  we  pointed  out  that 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  in  need  of  an 
establishment  for  the  printing  of  his  jour¬ 
nal,  found  a  most  suitable  one  in  the  form 
of  the  French  Fleet  Press  recently  removed 
from  the  frigate  Neptune  and  set  up  ashore 
in  Newport.  One  would  suppose  that  Jean 
Frangois  Coste,  doctor-in-chief  of  the 
French  army  in  America,  might  also  have 
had  access  to  the  Neptune  press  when  in 
July,  1780,  he  was  seeking  a  printer  for  his 
C ompendium  pharmaceuticum ,  M ilitari- 
bus  Gallorum  N osocomiis ,  in  Orbe  Novo 
Boreali  adscriptum.  But  if  that  was  the 
case  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  privi¬ 
lege.  His  little  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages 
was  printed  at  Newport  in  the  shop  of  the 
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American  printer,  Henry  Barber,  and  the 
French  Fleet  Press  lost  the  honor  of  produc¬ 
ing  one  of  the  earliest  pharmacopoeias  to 
be  published  in  the  United  States.  As  its 
title  indicates,  the  book  was  intended  for 
use  in  the  hospitals  of  the  French  Army  in 
the  northern  New  World.  One  of  these  hos¬ 
pitals,  as  Chastellux  has  told  us,  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  College  at  Providence,  the 
present  University  Hall  of  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 
Dr.  Coste  s  book  came  to  the  Brown  cam¬ 
pus  as  a  useful  and  practical  work  of  ref¬ 
erence  long  before  the  year  1953,  when 
two  copies  of  it  were  given  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Library.  One  of  these  was  generously 
turned  over  to  us. 

The  Colleges 

In  the  broad  range  of  his  interests  Dr. 
Benjamin  Gale  of  Killingworth,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  surpassed  his  father-in-law,  Jared  El¬ 
iot,  whom  we  have  spoken  of  as  minister, 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  agriculturist.  As 


doctor  of  medicine,  agriculturist,  manufac¬ 
turer,  inventor,  and  patron  of  inventors,  Dr. 
Gale  lived  actively  and  prominently;  as 
politician  and  controversialist  he  success¬ 
fully  prevented  in  his  time  the  least  degree 
of  stagnation  in  the  political  waters  of 
Connecticut. 

Gale  served  in  the  Connecticut  Assembly 
throughout  the  twenty-year  period  1747- 
1767.  Among  the  public  matters  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  he  was  especially  active  was 
the  attack  he  set  in  motion  against  his  alma 
mater,  Yale  College,  or  rather,  against  its 
president,  Thomas  Clap,  whose  firmness  in 
administration  was  characterized  in  his 
time  as  “absolute  Despotism/’  Gale  didn’t 
like  Clap,  and  he  thought  he  saw  a  con¬ 
spiracy  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  Cal- 
vinistic  Congregationalists,  of  whom  Clap 
was  the  leader,  to  take  over  completely  the 
guidance  of  the  cultural  and  religious  life 
of  the  colony.  Mr.  Clap  affirmed  his  faith 
in  the  College  and  in  himself  and  his  tenets 
by  the  publication  in  1754  of  a  book  en- 
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titled  The  Religious  Constitution  of  Col¬ 
leges,  Especially  of  Yale-College.  In  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  concept  of  the  College  there  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Clap,  Dr.  Gale  wrote  The 
Present  State  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut 
considered ,  in  which  he  advocated  success¬ 
fully  the  withdrawal  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  £  100  appropriation  annually  made  the 
College.  In  1759,  four  years  and  several 
conflicting  pamphlets  later,  Dr.  Gale  at¬ 
tacked  the  College  from  a  different  stand¬ 
point  in  a  publication  the  title  of  which 
tells  its  own  story,  that  is,  A  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  Lower  House  .  .  .  shewing, 
that  the  Taxes  of  Yale-College,  are  stated 
higher  than  necessary  to  defray  the  annual 
Expences  of  that  School;  by  which  a  very 
considerable  Addition  is  made  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  Treasury  annually.  The  fathers  of  Yale 
men  must  have  read  this  with  considerable 
interest,  but  soon  their  uneasiness  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ...  in  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  Yale-College,  of  1759,  in  which  John 
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Graham  took  up  the  “false  Aspersions” 
made  by  Dr.  Gale  in  the  matter  of  tuition 
and  rent  and  treasury  surplus.  Seven  years 
later,  in  1766,  Benjamin  Trumbull  still 
thought  the  college  in  need  of  defence.  In 
that  year  of  Thomas  Clap's  resignation 
from  the  presidency,  Trumbull  brought  out 
in  New  Haven  A  Letter  to  an  Honourable 
Gentleman  of  the  Council-Board  . .  .  Shew¬ 
ing  that  Yale-College  is  a  very  great  Emolu¬ 
ment ,  and  of  high  Importance  to  the  State. 
Through  the  purchase  of  fine  copies  of  the 
three  last-named  tracts  of  1759  and  1766 
the  Library  has  added  appreciably  to  the 
group  of  titles  on  its  shelves  which  pertain 
to  the  Yale  College  controversy. 

An  Account  of  the  College  of  New-Jer- 
sey ,  of  Woodbridge,  1764,  is  a  resume  of 
the  first  sixteen  years  of  history  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  we  know  today  as  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  its  story  of  progress  from  the  time 
of  its  chartering  in  1748  to  the  day  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  book.  In  it  are  brief  sketches 
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of  the  three  presidents  who  in  that  period 
had  administered  its  affairs,  an  account  of 
the  curriculum,  of  the  students'  class  or¬ 
ganization,  conditions  under  which  de¬ 
grees  were  awarded,  and  a  table  of  fees  and 
costs,  a  combination  which  formed  the 
same  sort  of  book  that  is  put  out  today  by 
the  public  relations  divisions  of  American 
colleges.  It  is  even  illustrated  by  a  view  of 
the  college  buildings.  In  fact,  though  we 
would  cherish  the  book  if  it  comprised  text 
alone,  the  single  illustration  gives  it  special 
importance  in  our  esteem.  A  North-West 
Prospect  of  Nassau-Hall,  with  a  Front  View 
of  the  Presidents  House ,  in  New-Jersey ,  W. 
Tennant  Del.,  H.  Dawkins  sculp ,  is  an  early 
representation  of  an  American  college,  en¬ 
graved  by  one  of  the  best  known  of  colo¬ 
nial  craftsmen.  The  Tennant  drawing  is  a 
charming  though  somewhat  stiff  conversa¬ 
tion  piece,  possessing  some  interest  from 
the  standpoint  of  costume.  Typical  figures, 
including  the  inevitable  dog,  are  placed 
here  and  there  in  the  extensive  grounds.  In 
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the  book  itself  more  than  a  page  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  this  structure  of  “dura¬ 
ble  stone/’  affirmed  by  the  writer,  and 
doubtless  correctly,  “to  be  the  most  con¬ 
veniently  plan’d  for  the  purposes  of  a  col¬ 
lege,  of  any  in  North  America;  being  de¬ 
signed  and  executed  by  that  approved  ar¬ 
chitect  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Philadelphia.” 
Certainly  this  was  the  opinion  of  Nassau 
Hall  held  by  the  authorities  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  College,  today’s  Brown  University, 
who  in  1772  made  a  close  copy  in  brick  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  stone  building  at  Princeton. 

Book  and  print  are  valuable  additions 
to  our  growing  collection  of  materials  on 
early  American  colleges.  The  Dawkins 
print  of  Nassau  Hall,  one  of  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  productions  of  this  well-remem¬ 
bered  craftsman,  adds  strength  and  inter¬ 
est  to  our  gallery  of  colonial  American  en¬ 
gravings. 

Brown  University,  it  seems,  was  able  to 
profit  in  architectural  matters  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  elder  sisters  in  the  colle- 
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giate  world.  In  size  and  style  its  second 
dormitory,  Hope  College,  erected  in  1823, 
was,  we  learn  from  materials  recently  found 
in  the  Brown  Business  Papers,  based  upon 
the  “New  College”  at  Yale,  measured  draw¬ 
ings  of  which  were  provided  the  Brown 
building  committee  by  the  steward  of  the 
New  Haven  institution  for  the  sum  of  two 
dollars. 

The  purchase  of  the  outstanding  acqui¬ 
sitions  selected  for  discussion  in  the  fore¬ 
going  pages  was  facilitated  by  special  gifts 
from  the  following  Associates:  Mr.  Sinclair 
W.  Armstrong;  Mr.  William  H.  Bannon; 
Mr.  George  H.  Beans;  Mr.  Richard  Le- 
Baron  Bowen;  Miss  Alice  Brayton;  Mrs. 
Harold  Brown;  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John 
Nicholas  Brown;  the  Hon.  David  K.  E. 
Bruce;  Dr.  Francis  H.  Chafee;  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Chafee;  Mr.  John  S.  Chafee;  Mr.  John 
M.  Crawford,  Jr.;  Mr.  E.  L.  DeGolyer;  Mrs. 
Lathrop  Colgate  Harper;  the  Estate  of 
Lathrop  Colgate  Harper;  Mr.  Harrison  D. 
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Horblit;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis;  Mr.  Josiah  K. 
Lilly;  Mr.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Jesse 
H.  Metcalf;  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan;  the  late 
Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips;  Mr.  Stephen 
W.  Phillips;  Mr.  William  H.  Putnam;  the 
late  Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe;  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  D.  Sharpe;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Street¬ 
er;  Mr.  Henry  C.  Taylor;  and  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Wriston. 


Library  Statistics 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  Library  for 
all  purposes— to  view  the  exhibitions,  to  at¬ 
tend  meetings  or  lectures,  to  carry  on  re¬ 
search— was  2,400.  The  research  visits  num¬ 
bered  880.  Seven  hundred  and  forty  letters 
were  written  by  the  staff  in  giving  or  ac¬ 
quiring  bibliographical  or  historical  infor¬ 
mation,  and  2,035  photostat  prints  and 
photographs  were  made  in  response  to  198 
orders. 
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The  Committee  of  Management 

Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  (Brown  1894), 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  was  elected 
to  the  Committee  of  Management  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike  in  June, 
1942.  In  the  ensuing  twelve  years  of  his 
membership  Mr.  Sharpe  attended  virtually 
every  one  of  the  Committee  s  meetings. 
His  own  lifelong  reflective  reading  in  the 
history  of  his  country  predisposed  him  to 
interest  in  the  Library  and  led  him  to  a 
frequently  expressed  approval  of  its  activi¬ 
ty  in  collecting  and  preserving  source  ma¬ 
terials  and  making  them  available  for 
study.  His  gifts  to  the  collection  were  not¬ 
able  in  character.  His  last  contribution 
made  possible  the  purchase  of  the  rarest  of 
the  Champlain  publications,  the  memorial 
Au  Roy ,  described  in  our  Report  for  1952- 
1953,  a  document  of  high  consequence  in 
the  history  of  North  American  colonization 
and  development.  Mr.  Sharpe’s  death  on 
May  17,  1954,  deprived  the  Committee,  as 
it  deprived  the  community,  of  an  ever-de- 
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pendable  source  of  strength,  stimulation, 
and  encouragement. 

On  June  5,  1954,  the  Corporation  of  the 
University  elected  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lew¬ 
is,  of  Farmington,  Connecticut  (Yale  1918), 
to  succeed  Mr.  Sharpe  upon  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Management.  Mr.  Lewis  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
from  Brown  University  in  1945.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  and  is  the  editor  of  the  Yale  edition  of 
Horace  Walpole  s  Correspondence ,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  work  now  in  its  sixteenth  vol¬ 
ume.  Mr.  Lewis  was  the  virtual  founder  of 
the  Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  and  its  chairman  for  the  first  three 
years  of  its  existence.  Long  and  happily 
aware  of  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  and  of  his  experience  in  institutional 
administration,  the  Committee  has  wel¬ 
comed  him  to  its  membership,  assured  of 
his  helpfulness  in  its  work. 

The  staff  has  comprised  in  the  year  1953- 
1954  the  following  members:  Lawrence  C. 
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Wroth,  Librarian;  Miss  Marion  W.  Adams 
and  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  assistants; 
and  Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  assist¬ 
ant.  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Mrs.  Leallyn 
B.  Clapp,  and  Miss  Mary  Rugh  continued 
throughout  the  year  their  part-time  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  work  of  the  Library  and  of  the 
Associates. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Henry  Merritt  Wriston 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
William  Davis  Miller 
*  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe 
Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis 
James  Blaine  Hedges 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 

Librarian 


*Mr.  Sharpe  died  May  17,  1954. 


THE  ASSOCIATES  OF 
THE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY 

1953-1954 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Raymond  Adams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Miss  Marion  W.  Adams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Samuel  Sherman  Adams,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Adams,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Maurice  Adelman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Elmer  Adler,  Erwinna,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  John  Eliot  Alden,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Aldrich,  Troy,  New  York 
*Miss  Lucy  T.  Aldrich,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich,  Stanford,  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Slater  Allen,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Elmer  L.  Andersen,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

*Mr.  Clifford  S.  Anderson,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Fred  Anthoensen,  Portland,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Appleget,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Raymond  Clare  Archibald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Arnold,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Arnold,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss,  McLean,  Virginia 

Mr.  James  T.  Babb,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Hamilton  Vaughan  Bail,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Baker  &  Brooks,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  H.  Bannon,  Mansfield,  Massachusetts 

Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  C.  Waller  Barrett,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Barrows,  Bronxville,  New  York 
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Mr.  George  H.  Beans,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Irving  A.  Beck,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  James  F.  Bell,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Benedict,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Berridge,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Bianchi,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bigelow,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  Bruce  M.  Bigelow,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Black,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Blanchard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Spencer  Borden,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Pliny  A.  Boyd,  South  Hero,  Vermont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  Bradner,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Morgan  B.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Newton  C.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Claude  R.  Branch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  Brayton,  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bartlet  Brebner,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Broomhead,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Daniel  L.  Brown,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
*Mr.  Frank  Hail  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Glenn  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Brown,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Miss  Marion  E.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Henry  Brown,  Scotia,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Brookneal,  Virginia 
*Mr.  Harris  H.  Bucklin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Curt  F.  Biihler,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Katharine  DePew  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Burnham,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Burroughs,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Burton,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Burwell,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Julian  Calvo,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lennart  Carlson,  Pascoag,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Chambers,  Nokomis,  Florida 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pineo  Chase,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Chinard,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  Greenwood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  W.  Clary,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Donald  H.  Clauss,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Clayton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Clough,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Morris  Cochran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  R.  Coe,  New  York  City 

Miss  Marion  S.  Cole,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cooke,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Couch,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
Dr.  Egerton  L.  Crispin,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  Everett  U.  Crosby,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harry  Parsons  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cross,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Crossley,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  Crouter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  M.  Joseph  Cummings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Alan  P.  Cusick,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Marshall  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dechert,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  E.  L.  DeGolyer,  Dallas,  Texas 

Miss  Louise  Henry  DeWolf,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Sarah  Dickson,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Doheny,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  J.  Francis  Driscoll,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Delaware 

Rear  Adm.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Durgin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  George  M.  Dutcher,  Middletown,  Connecticut 

Miss  Margarethe  L.  Dwight,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Eastham,  Andover,  Massachusetts 
Edward  Eberstadt  &  Sons,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Espenschied,  Kew  Gardens,  New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Laurence  Fellows,  Middle  Haddam,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Donald  Fleming,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Flynn,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hon.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Joseph  Freedman,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Freiberg,  State  College,  Penn. 
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Mr.  Louis  S.  Friedland,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Donald  McKay  Frost,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  Frank  T.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Gallup,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Dozier  Gardner,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Leon  S.  Gay,  Brandon,  Vermont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gilmer,  Louisa,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Gleeson,  West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Glover,  Simsbury,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Leon  G.  Godchaux,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Seebert  J.  Goldowsky,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Gooding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  T.  Goodspeed,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Everett  D.  Graff,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  Ben  Grauer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Conrad  E.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Miss  Eleanor  B.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Erik  H.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Grout,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Annette  M.  Ham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Sidney  Hamer,  Brookmont,  Maryland 

Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  P.  Hammond,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Michael  Handman,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  Archibald  Hanna,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  George  L.  Harding,  Palo  Alto,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Estate  of  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Horace  Hart,  Rochester,  New  York 

Mr.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Wyndham  Hayward,  Winter  Park,  Florida 
Mr.  Howell  J.  Heaney,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Keizmann,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Hendee,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Mile.  Laure  Henrotte,  Paris,  France 
Mr.  Wright  D.  Heydon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  C.  Hill,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Philip  Hofer,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  John  S.  Holbrook,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harrison  D.  Horblit,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  Maryland 

Mr.  Wright  Howes,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Howard  Hunt,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  Hunt,  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  S.  Foster  Hunt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Hurley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Roland  D.  Hussey,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  Irwin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Greene  Jackson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Jackson,  Gloucester,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  M.  Dean  Jacoby,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Mr.  Horace  C.  Jeffers,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Jonah,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Jones,  Athens,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Winfield  S.  Kennedy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mr.  Russell  H.  Kettell,  Lexington,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Le  Roy  E.  Kimball,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Sidney  A.  Kimber,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Eugene  A.  Kingman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederic  R.  Kirkland,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 
Mr.  H.  P.  Kraus,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  LaFarge,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Edgar  J.  Lanpher,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lazare,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Philip  Lukin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  James  Comly  McCoy,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Harold  A.  McKay,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Otto  Madlener,  Hubbard  Woods,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Marshall,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Mather  II,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Henry  K.  Metcalf,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Monohon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Fulmer  Mood,  Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  Norwood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Murphy,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Murray,  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  Rumford,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  G.  Peterson,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Topsfield,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  Tice  Phillips,  Layton ville,  California 

Mr.  Stephen  Wi  Phillips,  Salem,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Mr.  Wallace  L.  Pond,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Andrew  E.  Propper,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  William  H.  Putnam,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz,  Sands  Point,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ress,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Rikert,  Jr.,  Middlebury,  Vermont 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Roberts,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Northbrook,  Illinois 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
William  H.  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Mrs.  William  Greene  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Romaine,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Rossiter,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Albert  L.  Russel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schermerhorn,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  Donald  Scott,  Jr.,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 

Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Miss  Charmion  Shelby,  Austin,  Texas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  G.  Silver,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Harriman,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Saylesville,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Ralph  C.  Smith,  Darien,  Connecticut 
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Mr.  Russell  C.  Smith,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Stanton,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  Stevens,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Stewart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Greenville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Rush  Sturges,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  W.  Sullivan,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Suter,  Hillsboro,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  Swann,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  S.  Taylor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Samuel  Temkin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Tillinghast  II,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Touret,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 

Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  Berkeley,  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Verney,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  San  Marino,  California 

Mr.  Gregory  Dexter  Walcott,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Miss  Pauline  K.  Weaver,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Pemberton  Whitcomb,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  Borden  D.  Whiting,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Clinton  N.  Williams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Walter  Wilson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  T.  Winterich,  Ossining,  New  York 

Mr.  E.  C.  Woodley,  Montreal,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Carola  Paine  Wormser,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  D.  Wright,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Mr.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Cook  Wyllie,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 


(Names  in  the  foregoing  list  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are 
those  of  deceased  Associates  who  were  members  in  the 
year  1953—1954.) 


Members  added  to  the  Associates  since  the  compilation  of 
the  foregoing  list  for  the  year  1953-1954: 

Mr.  Frederick  Bloom,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hartz,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
Mr.  William  R.  Hulbert,  Wayland,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Hyde,  Somerville,  New  Jersey 
The  Hon.  Charles  McKew  Parr,  Chester,  Connecticut 


THE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
arid  his  brother  Harold  was  given  to  Brown 
University  in  September ,  1901.  Mr.  Brown's 
will  also  provided  $ 150,000  for  a  building,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 
The  building  was  dedicated  and  the  Library 
formally  opened  for  use  on  May  17,  1904. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Henry  Merritt  Wriston, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  William  Davis  Miller,  and  Wilmarth  Shel¬ 
don  Lewis,  with  James  Blaine  Hedges  serving  as 
consultant  to  the  Committee.  The  Librarian  is 
Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906—1910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 


The  Committee  of  Management  of  The 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Brown  University : 

IN  presenting  this  report  for  the  year 
1954-1955,  the  Committee  of  M  anage- 
ment  acknowledges  at  once,  and  gratefully, 
the  service  rendered  the  institution  by  that 
friendliest  and  most  helpful  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Associates  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library.  On  June  30,  1955,  the  ros¬ 
ter  of  the  organization  showed  a  gratifying 
total  of  438  members.  Naturally  more  are 
desired,  and  those  who  have  in  charge  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  the  member¬ 
ship  ask  again  that  the  names  of  individuals 
likely  to  be  interested  in  the  broad  cultural 
aims  of  the  Library  be  submitted  to  the 
secretary.  In  inviting  new  members  the  As¬ 
sociates  are  in  the  strong  position,  as  we 
have  said  many  times,  of  being  able  to 
speak  the  language  of  an  active  society, 
conscious  of  purposes  successfully  carried 
out  for  the  eleven  years  of  its  history. 
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The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociates,  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  Nicho¬ 
las  Brown  as  chairman,  was  held  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  on  the  evening  of  April  15,  1955,  with 
260  members  and  guests  in  attendance. 
The  exhibition  opened  on  that  occasion  was 
described  in  the  announcement  as  con¬ 
cerned  with  “one  hundred  years  of  collect¬ 
ing  for  scholarship.”  Mr.  William  A.  Jack- 
son,  librarian  of  the  Houghton  Library, 
Harvard  University,  addressed  the  audi¬ 
ence  with  charm  and  bibliophilic  learning 
on  “A  Library  Keeper’s  Business,”  a  phrase 
from  an  older  day  appropriate  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  exhibition.  Once  more  we  our¬ 
selves  felt,  and  were  so  assured  by  others, 
that  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Associates 
had  attained  an  interesting  place  in  the  life 
of  the  community. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1954-1955,  the 
sum  of  $10,342.77  was  received  from  the 
Associates.  Except  for  the  necessary  charges 
for  office  expenses,  printing,  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  entire  amount  was  devoted  to  the 
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purchase  of  books,  maps,  prints,  and  manu¬ 
scripts  for  the  Library’s  collection  of  Amer¬ 
ican  source  materials.  From  this  fund  124 
items  of  the  character  described  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Library  in  the  year  for 
which  the  report  is  made.  In  addition  to 
these,  twenty-eight  titles  were  acquired  by 
exchange  with  other  institutions.  In  the  en¬ 
suing  pages  a  selection  of  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  of  these  acquisitions  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Science  in  the  English  Colonies 

Benjamin  Franklin  did  not  discover  the 
Gulf  Stream,  nor  was  he  the  first  to  plot  its 
couise;  he  did  not  discover  electricity,  nor 
was  he  particularly  early  among  those  who 
by  observation  and  experiment  made  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  new,  mysterious  force. 
But,  discoveier  or  not  of  these  phenomena, 
he  made  contributions  to  an  understanding 
of  them  which  were  of  basic  importance. 
Few  shipments  by  land  or  sea  were  ever  of 
greater  eventual  significance  than  that  one 
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which  in  1745  or  1746  Peter  Collinson  of 
London  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  Company  of  Philadelphia.  This  bale 
or  box  of  moderate  size  was  described  by 
Franklin  himself  in  later  years,  in  a  letter 
to  Collinson  s  son,  as  containing  “an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  new  German  Experiments  in 
electricity,  together  with  a  glass  tube,  and 
some  directions  for  using  it.”  Through  the 
six-year  experimentation  of  Franklin  and 
his  associates  with  that  tube  and  with  other 
curiously  simple  implements,  electrical  sci¬ 
ence  entered  the  stage  of  practical  develop¬ 
ment.  Summarizing  those  years  of  thought 
and  action,  and  driving  home  his  point  with 
the  hammer  of  hyperbole,  Carl  Van  Doren 
wrote  in  his  biography  of  Franklin,  “He 
found  electricity  a  curiosity  and  left  it  a 
science.”  To  Franklin,  indeed,  the  science 
owes  the  statement  of  several  fundamental 
principles  and  much  of  its  early  organiza¬ 
tion  and  nomenclature. 

In  the  years  1747-1750  Franklin  com¬ 
municated  to  Peter  Collinson  in  London, 
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in  a  series  of  four  letters  and  a  number  of 
additional  papers,  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
mentation  and  its  interpretation  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  friends.  Collinson  presented 
these  letters  at  meetings  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  and  in  1751  caused  them  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  under  the  title,  Experi¬ 
ments  and  Observations  on  Electricity , 
made  at  Philadelphia  in  America.  Frank¬ 
lin  s  European  reputation  as  a  philosopher 
was  made  overnight,  and  soon  it  was  to  be 
enlarged  and  consolidated  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  London  in  1753  of  Supplemental 
Experiments  and  Observations  on  Elec- 
tircity  [sic],  Part  II,  and  in  1754  of  New 
Experiments  and  Observations  on  Electrici¬ 
ty  ..  .  To  which  are  added  a  Paper  .  .  .  by 
/.  Canton  .  .  .  and  another  in  defence  of  Mr 
Franklin  against  the  Abbe  Nollet,  by  Mr 
D.  Colden,  of  New  York.  Part  III. 

These  three  books  represent,  in  general 
teims,  almost  the  earliest  of  many  weighty 
American  contributions  to  theoretical  and 
practical  science  and,  in  a  specific  sense, 
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the  most  distinctive  printed  works  to  come 
from  the  pen  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  For  a 
long  time  it  has  been  one  of  the  recognized 
anomalies  of  the  Library's  century  or  more 
of  activity  that  the  first  published  editions 
of  these  basic  treatises  on  electricity  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  collection.  That  situ¬ 
ation,  happily,  no  longer  exists.  In  the  past 
year  we  acquired  by  gift  a  single  volume 
in  which  are  bound  together  copies  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  condition  of  the  first  editions  of 
all  three  of  the  “Experiments,”  described 
as  Nos.  77,  93,  and  96  in  the  Franklin  Bib¬ 
liography  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  Pasted 
upon  the  verso  of  the  title-page  of  1751  is 
the  engraved  coat-of-arms  of  John  Stuart, 
third  Earl  of  Bute,  and  upon  the  front  and 
back  contemporary  board  covers  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  are  the  same  arms  stamped  in  intaglio. 
Bute's  possession  of  the  Franklin  treatises 
may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that 
he  showed  a  lifelong  interest  in  mechanics 
and  the  natural  sciences.  He  was  also  a  col¬ 
lector  of  books,  pictures,  and  mathematical 
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instruments.  He  was  a  figure  of  conse¬ 
quence,  although  of  notorious  consequence, 
in  the  ministry  which  supported  the  pre¬ 
tensions  to  absolutism  of  George  III.  At 
what  time  the  three  “Experiments”  were 
bound  together  for  him  is  not  known,  but 
his  ownership  of  the  volume  makes  it  an 
association  item  of  some  interest.  In  1762 
Franklin's  son  William,  at  the  instance  of 
Bute,  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  named 
royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  an  appoint¬ 
ment  which  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  hope  of  softening  the  distin¬ 
guished  fathers  asperity  towards  the  Pro¬ 
prietary  government  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
proved  to  be  a  vain  endeavor,  but  in  anv 
case  Franklin  in  later  years  judged  Bute 
more  leniently  than  most  English  and 
American  liberals  of  the  time.  In  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Franklin  of  1766  he  wrote  that  Lord 
Bute  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Stamp 
Act.  But  it  is  the  Fashion  here  to  abuse  that 
Nobleman,  as  the  Author  of  all  Mischief.” 
Despite  the  acclaim  which  greeted 
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Franklin's  treatises  on  electricity,  not  all 
his  opinions  and  conclusions  went  unchal¬ 
lenged  by  contemporary  scientists.  In  the 
title  of  the  New  Experiments  of  1754,  we 
find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  David 
Colden,  son  of  Cadwallader  Golden,  de¬ 
fending  the  American  philosopher  against 
the  aspersions  of  the  Abbe  Nollet.  About  a 
year  after  the  publication  of  Experiences  et 
Observations ,  of  Paris,  1752  (the  first 
French  edition  of  Part  I  of  the  “Experi¬ 
ments”),  Jean  Antoine  Nollet  formally  em¬ 
bodied  his  objections  to  Franklin’s  theories 
in  a  book  of  some  extent  entitled  Lettres  sur 
TElectricite.  Dans  lesquelles  on  examine 
les  dernieres  Decouvertes ,  printed  at  Paris 
in  1753.  Six  of  the  nine  letters  which  make 
up  the  Abbe’s  book  are  addressed  in  firm 
admonition  to  Franklin,  attacking  uncom¬ 
promisingly  his  theories  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  electrical  fire.  We  had  hardly 
received  the  Franklin  “Experiments”  when 
we  were  offered  copies  of  the  first  edition 
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of  the  Nollet  Lettres,  described  above,  and 
of  the  second  edition  of  1760.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  die  Franklin  and  Nollet  books  has 
been  a  timely  one  in  that  the  year  1956 
marks  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Franklin’s  birth. 

The  volume  of  signal  importance  con¬ 
taining  the  three  first  editions  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  Experiments”  was  purchased  for 
the  Library  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  at  the  Andre  de  Coppet  sale  held  at 
the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New  York,  on 
February  16,  1955. 

Our  scientific  acquisitions  of  the  year 
were  not  confined  to  works  on  electricity 
by  Franklin  or  discussions  of  his  theories  by 
contemporary  rivals.  Two  books  of  another 
Philadelphian  on  other  subjects  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  have  been  added  to  our 
group  of  early  scientific  treatises  of  English 
colonial  origin.  James  Logan  came  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1699  as  William  Penn’s  secre¬ 
tary  and  remained  there  in  one  political  ca- 
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pacity  or  another,  the  first  citizen  of  the 
province,  until  his  death  in  1751.  He  be¬ 
came  a  colonial  statesman  of  solid  achieve¬ 
ment,  a  man  of  property,  a  collector  of 
books,  a  library  founder,  and  a  student  of 
letters  and  science  who  influenced  and  en¬ 
couraged  such  of  his  scientific  contempo¬ 
raries  in  Philadelphia  as  Franklin,  John 
Bartram,  and  Thomas  Godfrey.  His  associ¬ 
ation  with  Franklin  was  continuous  and  in¬ 
timate.  He  was  like  Franklin,  moreover,  in 
that  his  spirit  encompassed  worlds  outside 
the  routine  of  his  offices.  His  copiously  an¬ 
notated  translation  of  Cicero,  “De  Senec- 
tute,”  or,  if  you  prefer  the  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  English  of  it,  “Tully  on  Old  Age,’  was 
printed  by  Franklin  in  1744  as  M.  T.  Cicero  s 
Cato  Major.  His  charges  as  justice  and  chief 
justice,  respectively,  to  the  Grand  Juries 
of  1723  and  1727  and  to  the  Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  in  1736  were  specimens  of 
sound  legal  oratory  called  forth  in  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  his  duties.  But  these  were  the  minor 
exercises  of  an  eighteenth-century  gentle- 
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man  and  lawyer.  His  original  contributions 
to  newer  and  more  exciting  interests  of  his 
time  were  in  the  fields  of  botany  and  phys¬ 
ics.  In  both  these  subjects  he  made  funda¬ 
mental  contributions  deriving  from  his  own 
study  and  practical  experiment,  almost  the 
earliest  essays  in  pure  science  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  and  written  in  English  America. 
His  Experimenta  et  Meletemata  de  Plan- 
tarum  Generatione,  published  at  Leyden  in 
1739,  is  a  brief  piece  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  learned  correspondent  as 
“by  far  the  most  significant  scientific  work 
produced  in  America  before  Franklins 
Electricity,”  and  by  another  as  a  series  of 
admirably  designed,  carefully  controlled, 
lucidly  reported  experiments  with  Indian 
corn  [which]  proved  conclusively  that  the 
pollen  was  the  male  element  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  production  of  viable 
seed.” 

Recognition  in  European  scientific  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  importance  of  the  work  was 
quickly  accorded.  It  is  a  circumstance  of 
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curious  interest  that  at  home  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  Logan  had  been  indebted  for  the  idea 
which  set  these  experiments  in  motion  to 
the  same  book  which  led  Franklin  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  a  youthful  venture  into  the  realms 
of  philosophy.  Wollaston’s  The  Religion  of 
Nature  delineated  led  Logan  to  his  Experi¬ 
mental  it  led  Franklin  to  his  treatise  en¬ 
titled  A  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and  Neces¬ 
sity,  a  work  which  he  later  described  as  an 
erratum  of  his  youth.  Logan’s  Experimenta 
had  been  accompanied  in  publication  by  a 
study  in  optics  based  upon  the  Traite  de  la 
Lumiere  put  forth  by  Christiaan  Huy- 
ghens  in  1690,  and  it  was  the  projection  of 
this  brief  study  into  a  broader  field  of  phys¬ 
ics  which  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1741  un¬ 
der  Logan’s  name  as  Demonstrationes  de 
Radiorum  Lucis  in  Superficies  Sphaericas. 
The  Experimenta  is  rare  enough  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  known  to  be  mentioned  by 
most  of  its  author’s  biographers.  The  Demon¬ 
strationes  of  1741  is  less  well  known,  and 
for  that  reason  its  contribution  to  contem- 
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porary  knowledge  of  optics  is  hardly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  Logan’s  earlier  biographers  or 
by  historians  of  science.  Only  four  copies 
of  this  book  have  been  located  in  public 
and  private  libraries  in  America.  One  of 
these  libraries,  in  which  are  found,  bound 
together  in  a  single  volume,  both  the  Ex- 
perimenta  of  1739  and  the  Demonstrationes 
of  1741,  is  the  distinguished  collection  re¬ 
lating  to  the  history  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  brought  together  over  many  years 
by  our  Associate,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  of 
Providence.  Something  over  a  year  ago  Mr. 
Lownes  allowed  us  to  make  photostat  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  two  rare  treatises,  and  when  in 
the  past  spring  he  learned  that  another  vol¬ 
ume  containing  both  works  had  come  into 
the  market  he  lost  no  time  in  calling  it  to 
oui  attention  and  in  making  a  generous 
contribution  towards  its  purchase.  We  ap¬ 
plaud  that  sort  of  rivalry  among  collectors. 
In  preparing  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
Logan  treatises  we  have  been  aided  by  Mr. 
Lownes  and  by  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Tolies,  of 
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Swarthmore  College,  biographer  of  Logan, 
who  allowed  us  a  preview  of  his  article, 
“Philadelphia’s  First  Scientist:  James  Lo¬ 
gan,”  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  issue 
of  Isis  for  March,  1956. 

Historians  of  science  realize  that  these 
early  American  books  on  electricity  by 
Franklin,  and  on  botany  and  physics  by 
Logan,  with  certain  other  productions  of 
English  and  Spanish- American  origin,  have 
more  than  ordinary  pertinence  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  ideas.  Transmitted  to  America,  the 
scientific  impulse  was  there  cherished  and 
nurtured  with  such  success  that  it  recrossed 
the  Atlantic  as  a  vivifying  force  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  studies  of  the  period.  A  collection  of 
colonial  American  scientific  works,  on  this 
account,  carries  a  greater  significance  in 
later  opinion  than  is  usually  accorded  pro¬ 
vincial  exercises.  Generations  were  to  pass 
before  the  same  importance  could  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  American  activities  in  art  and 
letters. 
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The  Southeast  of  the  United  States 

The  great  area  of  the  United  States  which 
lies  between  the  tip  of  Florida  and  the  Vir- 
ginia-Carolina  line  and  extends  in  the  other 
sense  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic 
was  news  in  Europe  and  America  at  all 
times  after  that  Easter  Sunday  of  1513 
when  Ponce  de  Leon  stepped  ashore  upon 
the  mainland  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  the 
first  European  of  certain  identity  to  see 
that  land.  In  due  time  the  coasts  and  the 
great  interior  regions  of  the  country  then 
discovered  became  a  battleground  for  the 
colonial  ambitions  of  Spain,  France,  and 
England,  complicated  by  the  politics  of  In¬ 
dian  nations  concerned  desperately  with 
the  problem  of  self-preservation.  This 
scramble  of  the  European  nations  to  pick 
up  another  jewel  for  the  crown  of  empire 
animates  an  historical  record  which  is  mov¬ 
ing,  variegated,  and  significant.  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  situation  by  the  Library  from 
early  days  has  meant  that  in  due  course  the 
Southeast  has  become  one  of  our  special 
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sources  of  strength.  Two  titles  of  impor¬ 
tance  have  recently  been  added  to  our 
group  of  Southeast  materials. 

The  first  of  the  additions  which  we  have 
in  mind  is  concerned  with  the  attempts  by 
the  French  Huguenots  to  make  in  1562  and 
1564  a  permanent  settlement  upon  the 
Florida  peninsula.  That  intrusion  upon  an 
area  claimed  by  Spain  through  discovery, 
exploration,  and  costly  attempts  at  coloni¬ 
zation  was  tragic  in  its  consequence  for 
both  nations,  ending  in  the  1565  massacre 
of  the  Huguenots  by  the  Spanish  and,  two 
years  later,  in  sanguinary  retaliation  by  the 
French.  For  many  years  the  Library  has 
owned  an  extraordinary  group  of  sixteenth- 
century  relations,  acquired  by  John  Carter 
Brown  himself,  concerned  with  this  drama 
of  the  southern  wilderness.  Another  work, 
hitherto  unrecognized  and  unregarded, 
was  called  to  our  attention  in  the  past  year 
and  at  once  added  to  this  group  of  distinc¬ 
tive  titles.  The  unrevealing  title  of  the  book 
is  Pannonicum  Bellum,  sub  Maximiliano  II. 
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Rom.  et  Solijmano  Turcar.  Imperatoribus 
gestum:  .  .  .  Cum  Epitome  illarum  rerum, 
quae  in  Europa  insigniores  gestae  sunt:  . .  . 
ah  anno  LXIIII  usque  ad  LXXIII,  a  work 
of  Basle,  1573,  in  which  Pietro  Bizari  re¬ 
lated  the  story  of  one  of  those  conflicts  with 
the  Turks  which  Europeans  of  several  suc¬ 
cessive  centuries  fought  in  defense  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  It  happens  that  this  particular  war 
has  a  special  place  in  history,  for  its  culmi¬ 
nating  event  was  the  heroic  defense  of  the 
Hungarian  town  of  Sziget,  where,  at  the 
head  of  his  frustrated  horde,  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent,  “the  great  Turk,”  died  in  1566. 
The  book  before  us  is  a  second  and  much 
enlarged  edition  of  an  earlier  work  by  Bi¬ 
zari,  published  in  Italian  at  Lyon  in  1568 
with  the  title,  Historia  di  Pietro  Bizari  della 
guerra  fatta  in  Ungheria.  In  each  of  these 
productions  Bizari  included  a  section  em¬ 
bodying  accounts  of  contemporary  world 
events  not  related  to  the  Pannonian  war. 
The  massacre  in  Florida  in  1565  of  Bibaut 
and  the  Huguenots  had  touched  the  Euro- 
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pean  imagination.  A  brief  account  of  this 
event  which  Bizari  gave  in  his  work  of 
1568,  comprising  only  five  pages,  won  con¬ 
sideration  long  ago  for  that  book  as  an 
Americanum  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  five  pages  relating  to  Florida  in  the 
Bizari  Historia  of  1568  have  been  expanded 
to  thirty-five  in  the  Pannonicum  Bellum  of 
1573.  The  brief  story  of  the  massacre  is 
preceded  in  the  later  version  by  many 
pages  relating  to  the  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Florida  from  its  presumptive  dis¬ 
covery  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1498  to  the 
coming  of  Ribaut  in  1562.  The  source  from 
which  Bizari  drew  the  data  for  this  com- 
pend  of  information  was  some  form  of  the 
narrative  in  which  Ribaut  himself  set  forth 
the  story  of  his  1562  voyage  to  Florida.  The 
only  printed  form  of  a  date  earlier  than 
1573  in  which  this  account  is  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  today  is  the  little  book  of  London,  1563, 
entitled  The  whole  and  true  discouerie  of 
Terra  Florida ,  found  only  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  and  at  Lambeth  Palace.  In  reprinting 
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this  English  version  in  his  Divers  Voyages 
of  1582,  Richard  Hakluyt  testified  to  the 
rarity  of  the  book  in  saying  that  it  was  even 
then  not  to  be  had.  Two  years  later  in  his 
“Discourse  on  the  Western  Planting”  he 
referred  again  to  the  Ribaut  narrative,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  then  extant  in  print  in  both 
French  and  English.  It  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  been  from  this  French  edition, 
if  it  ever  existed,  that  Bizari  took  his  data, 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  since  Hak¬ 
luyt’s  statement  of  1584  no  one,  despite  con¬ 
tinued  search  for  it  in  the  libraries  of  the 
world,  has  seen  and  described  a  contempo¬ 
rary  French  printing  of  this  essentially 
French  narrative.  The  account  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  massacre  of  the  Ribaut  colony  giv¬ 
en  by  Bizari  in  his  books  of  1568  and  1573 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Nicolas  Le  Challeux,  published  in 
two  editions  at  Dieppe  and  Lyon  in  1566, 
entitled,  respectively,  Discours  de  THis- 
toire  de  la  Floride  and  Histoire  Memorable 
du  Dernier  Voyage  aux  Indes.  Both  these 
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editions  are  in  our  collection.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pannonicum  Bellum  of  1573 
gives  us  another  early  description  of  the 
Southeast  and  another  early  record  of  that 
dramatic  French  exploit  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  St.  Augustine  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  to  the  military  organization  of  An¬ 
cient  Florida  as  the  northeastern  outpost  of 
Spain  in  America. 

The  entry  of  the  English  into  the  South¬ 
east  as  serious  rivals  to  the  Spaniards  did 
not  occur  until  the  settlement  of  Carolina 
in  1670  under  the  charter  granted  to  eight 
proprietors  in  1663.  The  commercial  vigor 
of  the  Charlestonians  led  them  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  participation  in  the  fur  trade  of  the 
great  interior  regions,  and  their  aggressive¬ 
ness  in  consolidating  their  position  soon 
made  it  clear  that  the  Spanish  expansion 
northward  had  been  checked.  Carolina  be¬ 
came  the  southern  frontier  of  the  English 
colonies,  a  factor  of  importance  in  the 
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strategy  which  ultimately  determined  the 
geographical  bounds  of  the  nation. 

The  Carolina  Proprietors  planned  in  a 
large  way  and  made  their  plans  known  in 
a  series  of  colonization  tracts  notable  in  the 
history  of  English- American  settlement.  In 
the  period  1664  to  1699  fifteen  books  and 
pamphlets  were  published  by  them  or  their 
associated  agencies  in  the  interests  of  Caro¬ 
lina  colonization.  A  recent  purchase  of  one 
of  those  productions  has  increased  our 
representation  of  them  from  ten  to  elev¬ 
en.  Carolina  Described  more  fully  then 
heretofore ,  of  Dublin,  1684,  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  earlier  tracts,  or  of  extracts  from 
them,  together  with  data  drawn  from  let¬ 
ters  of  recent  Irish  emigrants  to  the  new 
colony.  This  production  was  designed  to 
secure  Irish  settlers  for  Carolina,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  its  publication  in  1684  in¬ 
dicated  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Proprietors  to  keep  abreast  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  colonization  programs  recently  insti- 
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tuted  in  behalf  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  In  it  Samuel  Wilson’s  An  Account  of 
the  Province  of  Carolina,  published  in  1682, 
is  reprinted  in  its  entirety,  and  extracts  are 
made  from  the  general  works  of  Ogilby, 
Blome,  Thomas  Peake  (who  signed  himself 
“N.  N.”),  and  others.  The  second  charter  of 
1666  is  printed  in  abstract,  but  the  third  re¬ 
vision  of  the  celebrated  instrument  known 
as  the  “Fundamental  Constitutions”  is  giv¬ 
en  in  full.  A  pertinent  and  fresh  addition 
to  the  authorities  quoted  or  cited  is  “the 
compendium  of  Mr.  Craufords  Jornal  from 
Scotland  to  Port  Royal  .  .  .  who  was  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1682.  sent  thither  by  his  imployers  to 
view  the  Country.  .  .  .”  This  first-hand  ac¬ 
count  of  Carolina  by  Mr.  Crauford  (also 
spelled  Crafford  and  Crawford)  had  been 
published  at  Dublin  in  1683  as  A  New  and 
Most  Exact  Account  of  the  Fertiles  [sic]  and 
Famous  Colony  of  Carolina.  Of  this  tract 
in  its  first  and  separate  edition  the  only 
copy  located  today  is  in  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library.  Crawford’s  voyage  of  investi- 
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gation  had  been  instigated  in  1682  by  the 
promoters  of  a  Scottish  enterprise  for  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  1684  occurred  under  these  promot¬ 
ers  the  Cardross  settlement  at  Port  Royal, 
where  Crawford  had  sounded  the  river  and 
surveyed  the  land,  and  where,  in  1686,  that 
unhappy  Scottish  colony  was  annihilated 
by  the  Spanish. 

It  seems  to  be  implicit  in  the  editorial  in¬ 
troduction  of  our  newly  acquired  Carolina 
Described  that  its  appeal  for  settlers  is  di¬ 
rected  primarily  to  Irish  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  a  circumstance  which  gives  this  tract 
a  place  in  the  history  of  the  so-called 
Scotch-Irish  participation  in  the  settlement 
of  the  American  colonies.  That  long-con¬ 
tinued  emigration  had  begun  some  years 
before  this  time  with  the  establishment  of 
a  community  of  Ulstermen  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  The  next  deliberate 
step  in  its  progress  was  the  creation  in  Scot¬ 
land  of  the  Cardross  organization  and  the 
survey  of  the  country  under  its  auspices  de- 
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scribed  in  the  Crawford  tract  of  Dublin, 
1683.  Carolina  Described  carries  on  the 
story,  for  in  it  we  see  the  promoters  of 
Scotch-Irish  emigration  settling  down  to 
the  real  business  of  sending  colonists  to 
Carolina.  Under  date  of  June  6,  1684,  it  is 
said  by  the  author  that  three  ships  had  al¬ 
ready  sailed  thither  from  Glasgow  and  had 
touched  at  the  North  of  Ireland  in  their  pas¬ 
sage.  Among  the  seven  ships  advertised  as 
soon  to  take  their  departure  from  various 
Irish  ports  in  that  service  is  mentioned  first 
the  Carolina  Merchant ,  scheduled  to  sail 
from  Dublin  towards  the  latter  end  of  June. 
It  was  in  this  vessel  and  upon  this  very  voy¬ 
age,  departing  from  a  port  in  Scotland  on 
July  21,  1684,  that  the  Cardross  colony  was 
transported  to  Port  Royal  in  Carolina.  The 
destruction  of  this  colony  two  years  later 
combined  with  other  factors  to  discourage 
further  Scotch-Irish  emigration  to  Carolina 
for  a  good  many  years.  Because  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  characteristics  here  dwelt  upon,  Caro¬ 
lina  Described  has  importance  as  a  docu- 
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ment  descriptive  of  the  great  common¬ 
wealth  of  the  colonial  Southeast,  a  source 
of  American  constitutional  history,  and  a 
source  for  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  of  the  migrations  which  formed  our 
nation. 


France  in  America 

Early  in  April,  1687,  several  ships  of  vari¬ 
ous  nations  were  forced  by  a  protracted 
Mediterranean  storm  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
Spanish  harbor  of  Almeria.  Among  them 
was  one  which  flew  the  flag  of  France  and 
reported  itself  outbound  from  Marseilles  to 
an  undesignated  port  in  America.  A  French 
Protestant  officer  on  another  of  the  storm¬ 
bound  vessels  visited  the  Marseilles  ship 
and  to  his  distress  found  it  crowded  and 
overcrowded  with  his  co-religionists  from 
the  South  of  France,  men  and  women,  gen¬ 
tle  and  simple,  in  process  of  deportation  to 
the  islands  of  America.  The  story  is  known 
today  chiefly  through  its  inclusion  in 
Charles  W.  Baird’s  History  of  the  Hague- 
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not  Emigration  to  America ,  I,  223-224, 
where  it  is  given  in  compressed  form  from 
a  document  published  in  a  periodical  of 
1862,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  THistoire  du 
Protestantisme  Frangais,  XI,  158-162.  The 
document  in  the  Bulletin  is  a  long  narrative 
letter,  dated  from  Cadiz,  April  17,  1687, 
written  by  the  French  Protestant  officer  of 
the  Baird  narrative,  who  ten  or  eleven  days 
before  had  visited  the  unhappy  ship  in  the 
harbor  of  Almeria.  From  internal  evidence 
one  concludes  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
original  letter  had  been  addressed  was  a 
French  Protestant  living  in  exile  outside 
France,  probably  in  Holland.  A  manuscript 
version  of  this  letter  had  been  communicat¬ 
ed  to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Huguenot  country  of  Cha- 
rente-Inferieure. 

From  this  introduction  we  turn  to  a  re¬ 
cent  acquisition  of  the  Library,  Unerhorter 
Christen-Verkauff,  Das  ist,  Traurige  Hin- 
fuhrung  der  in  Banden  und  Ketten  be - 
standig  gewesnen  Bekenneren  und  Beken - 
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nerinnen  Jesu  Christi,  Ausz  den  Fran- 
zosischen  Kerkeren  in  die  Insul  Canada  in 
America,  allwo  sie  als  Leibeigne  verkanft 
. .  .  MDCLXXXVII.  In  this  German  tract, 
we  find,  with  the  addition  of  an  address 
to  the  reader  and  a  final  paragraph  of  no 
pertinence  to  the  action  recounted,  a  vir¬ 
tually  complete  and  literal  translation  of 
the  anonymous  French  letter  of  Cadiz, 
1687,  as  printed  in  the  Bulletin  nearly  two 
hundred  years  later.  It  tells  us  also  in  its 
text  heading  that  the  French  author,  at  the 
time  of  his  sojourn  at  Almeria,  was  an  offi- 
cei  on  a  Dutch  ship.  We  have  not  found 
elsewhere  a  mention  of  this  tract,  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  anti-French,  anti-Catholic 
propaganda  which  came  into  being  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  Germany  because  of  the 
revei  sion  of  Louis  XIV  to  bodily  persecu¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  persuasion.  One  disap¬ 
proving  prince  who  came  quickly  to  the  aid 
of  the  Huguenots  after  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  on  October  18,  1685, 
was  the  “Great  Elector,”  Frederick  William 
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of  Brandenburg.  In  his  Edict  of  Potsdam  of 
November  8,  1685,  the  Elector,  a  man  of 
deep  conviction  in  the  matter  of  religious 
toleration  as  well  as  the  mighty  colonizer 
of  areas  devastated  by  the  Thirty  Years 
War,  offered  “a  sure  and  free  refuge”  to  the 
stricken  French  Protestants.  Within  two 
years  French  refugees  numbered  in  the 
thousands  had  responded  to  his  invitation. 
The  influence  of  these,  and  of  earlier  and 
later  French  immigrants,  in  the  making  of 
Berlin  and  in  the  cultural,  industrial,  and 
military  life  of  Prussia  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nationalities.  We  may  suppose  that  it 
was  out  of  this  fervid  state  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy  and  interest— political,  religious,  and 
economic— that  our  German  narrative  of 
1687  came  into  being. 

From  the  bibliographical  standpoint  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  immedi¬ 
ate  source  of  the  German  version  of  the  nar¬ 
rative.  Was  it  translated,  for  example,  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  manuscript  of  the  letter  as 
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sent  from  Cadiz  in  April,  1687,  to  an  exiled 
Huguenot  or  did  there  once  exist  an  inter¬ 
mediate  printed  edition  of  that  letter  in  its 
original  French?  We  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  record  of  such  an  edition,  but  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  our  efforts  towards  this  end  does  not, 
of  course,  constitute  a  complete  answer  to 
the  question. 

Another  consideration  that  presents  it¬ 
self  to  us  has  to  do  with  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  words  “Insul  Canada”  on  the 
title-page.  The  narrative  itself  in  both  the 
French  and  German  versions  refers  simply 
to  the  isles  of  America,  that  is,  the  French 
West  Indies,  as  the  destination  of  the  un¬ 
happy  deportees.  The  fact  that  the  com¬ 
poser  of  the  title-page  referred  to  Canada 
as  an  island  suggests,  furthermore,  some  de¬ 
gree  of  confusion  in  his  mind.  It  is  doubtful, 
therefore,  if  this  tract  may  be  regarded  as 
an  addition  to  our  collections  relating  to 
New  France.  In  our  investigation  of  its 
source  we  have  been  in  fruitful  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  Robert  H.  Haynes  of  the 
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Harvard  College  Library  and  with  our  As¬ 
sociates,  Professors  John  Bartlet  Brebner 
of  Columbia  and  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong  of 
Brown  University. 

The  Church  in  New  England 

The  memory  of  the  Reverend  William 
Stoughton  has  been  roughly  handled  by  his 
biographers  and  by  the  historians  of  the 
Salem  witchcraft  trials  of  1692  over  which 
he  presided  as  chief  justice  of  the  special 
court  illegally  set  up  by  Governor  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Phips.  From  that  pit  of  distress  he 
emerged  with  blackened  reputation  but  still 
asserting  in  some  sort  a  claim  upon  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  posterity  by  his  sincerity— his 
deadly  sincerity— and  by  his  obdurate  re¬ 
fusal  to  admit  error  in  the  conduct  of  the 
trials  when  all  around  him  were  sitting  in 
penitence.  William  Stoughton  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Harvard  of  the  year  1650,  who  had 
been  born,  probably  in  England,  in  1631, 
and  who  died  seventy  years  later  in  Dor¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts.  From  the  picture 
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of  his  activities  in  Salem  in  1692  one  turns 
gladly  to  the  earlier  and  less  painful  years 
of  his  service  to  Church  and  Colony.  His 
name  is  not  without  honor  in  this  Library 
because  one  of  the  most  notable  of  our 
manuscript  maps  bears  upon  its  back  in¬ 
scriptions  revealing  that  it  had  been  car¬ 
ried  to  England  by  Peter  Bulkeley  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Stoughton  when  they  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  1676  to  present  to  the  King  the 
reply  of  Massachusetts  to  the  protest  by 
Mason  and  Gorges  against  the  colony’s 
encroachments  in  Maine.  From  this  map 
or  from  a  common  prototype  came  that 
celebrated  production,  the  John  Foster 
“Map  of  New-England,”  found  in  Hub¬ 
bard  s  A  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the 
Indians,  of  Boston,  1677,  the  earliest  map 
to  be  engraved  and  printed  in  this  country. 
Some  years  before  this,  in  1668,  Stoughton 
had  preached  in  Boston  the  election  day 
sermon  of  that  year.  A  copy  of  the  discourse 
then  delivered,  entitled  in  its  printed  form 
New-Englands  True  Interest;  not  to  lie,  is 
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one  of  the  Library's  acquisitions  of  the  year. 
It  is  representative  of  a  group  of  sermons 
of  the  period  after  1660  designed  to  bring 
about  a  reformation  of  those  manners  and 
procedures  which  had  prevented  the  crea¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts  of  the  City  of  God 
envisioned  by  the  fathers  of  1630,  a  people 
esteeming  themselves  as  chosen  for  the  task 
and  in  covenant  with  God  for  its  execution. 
The  situation  set  forth  by  Mr.  Stoughton 
and  others  of  the  reverend  brethren  has 
been  sensitively  understood  and  clearly  re¬ 
corded  by  Perry  Miller  in  our  Associates' 
publication  of  1952 —Errand  into  the  Wil¬ 
derness .  Mr.  Stoughton's  special  distinction 
in  this  group  of  Jeremiahs  is  found,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  circumstance  that  he  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  election  day  sermon  the 
memorable  metaphor,  “God  sifted  a  whole 
Nation  that  he  might  send  choice  Grain 
over  into  this  Wilderness."  Quite  rightly 
that  sentence  has  been  a  comfort  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Puritans.  The  unction 
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which  sometimes  accompanies  its  quotation 
would  be  unlikely  to  creep  in,  however,  if 
the  full  meaning  of  the  author  were  always 
realized  by  the  speakers,  namely,  that  in 
this  second  generation  a  falling  away  had 
occurred  from  the  high  virtues  of  the  fa¬ 
thers,  that  the  City  of  God  established  in 
the  wilderness  had  within  it  in  these  later 
days  an  uncomfortable  proportion  of  sinful 
men  laying  the  foundation  for  another  ad¬ 
venture  in  materialism. 

The  copy  of  the  Stoughton  sermon  we 
have  acquired  adds  another  title  of  special 
interest  to  our  selective  collection  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  imprints  and  to  our  run  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  election  sermons.  The  book  was 
issued  with  identical  title-pages  in  two  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  year  1670.  One  of  these  com¬ 
prises,  with  preliminaries,  43  pages,  the 
other  40  pages.  Our  copy  is  of  the  40-page 
edition,  probably  the  second  in  order  of 
publication. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  many  distin- 
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guished  works  which  have  come  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  through  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Jesse  H. 
Metcalf,  of  Providence. 

The  Colleges 

In  our  Report  of  last  year  we  wrote  at 
such  length  of  books  and  manuscript  ma¬ 
terials  relating  to  Yale  College  that  one 
alumnus  of  that  institution  was  moved  to 
compliment  us  upon  the  “Yale  issue”  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Report.  This  year  we 
are  concerned  with  a  diversity  of  early  col¬ 
leges,  that  is,  with  Harvard,  Dartmouth, 
and  Williams.  We  will  take  up  first  things 
first. 

Nathan  Prince,  brother  of  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Prince,  the  New  England  annalist, 
was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1718. 
In  later  years  his  classmates  did  not  regard 
him  as  a  good  Harvard  man.  Something 
seems  in  his  case  to  have  soured  the  kindly 
milk  which  in  greater  or  less  measure  runs 
in  the  veins  of  most  of  us.  His  willingness 
to  employ  a  gift  of  ferocious  critical  expres- 
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sion  manifested  itself  in  an  attack  he  made 
upon  his  college  after  years  of  service  to  it 
as  tutor  and  member  of  the  Corporation.  In 
February,  1742,  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
after  a  period  of  long-suffering,  had  re¬ 
moved  him  summarily  from  his  tutorial  of¬ 
fice,  an  action  which  seems  to  have  set  him 
to  work  at  once  upon  a  study  of  Harvard 
administration  which  was  later  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  The  Constitution  and  Government 
of  Harvard-College.  About  a  month  after 
his  dismissal  the  Corporation  called  upon 
him  to  give  up  his  chamber  in  the  College, 
and  upon  his  refusal  to  do  so  the  President 
and  Faculty,  acting  in  a  body,  broke  into 
the  room  and  cleared  out  his  belongings. 
Mr.  Prince  rushed  into  print  with  his  incom¬ 
plete  treatise.  He  broke  off  his  argument 
abruptly  on  page  25,  and  filling  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  pages  with  an  account  of  this  out¬ 
rage  he  published  the  piece  at  once.  A  little 
later  he  brought  out  the  work  as  originally 
planned  in  a  second  and  enlarged  edition, 
omitting  the  story  of  his  enforced  change  of 
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gument  from  page  25  to  43.  His  contention 
was  that  the  Board  of  Overseers  had  gath¬ 
ered  into  its  hands  a  disproportionate  share 
of  authority,  that  it  had,  indeed,  usurped 
the  powers  of  the  General  Court  itself.  The 
attack  upon  the  Overseers  was  unavailing. 
His  biographer  in  Sibley  s  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ates,  VI,  273,  says  that  the  “argument  was 
so  absurd  that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  refused  to  listen  to  it.”  But  this  sub¬ 
stantial  document  must  have  been  of  some 
consequence  at  the  time  of  publication,  and 
it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  no  present-day 
historian  of  American  colleges  may  pass  by 
without  notice  this  vigorous  criticism  of  the 
administrative  structure  of  Harvard,  the 
mother  of  them  all.  It  may  have  been  pure 
chagrin  with  Harvard  Congregationalism 
that  led  Mr.  Prince  soon  afterwards  to  take 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  and  to  go 
for  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies.  There 
he  died  in  1748,  leaving  a  library  worth 
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able  sum  in  that  day. 

The  copy  we  have  secured  of  The  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Government  of  Harvard-Col¬ 
lege ,  one  of  several  gifts  of  the  year  from 
our  Associate,  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  is 
of  the  second  or  43-page  edition.  The  only 
copy  known  of  the  first  edition,  with  anno¬ 
tations  by  the  author  and  his  loyal  and  af¬ 
fectionate  brother,  Thomas  Prince,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Mr.  John  Alden  of  that  institution  has  com¬ 
municated  to  us  many  of  the  bibliographi¬ 
cal  details  set  forth  above. 

The  devotion  of  the  Reverend  Eleazar 
Wheelock  to  the  idea  of  educating  Indian 
youth  at  his  school  in  Lebanon,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  begun  in  17o4,  met  with  a  gratifying 
response  when  in  1765  some  <£  12,000  was 
contributed  in  England  to  help  effect  the 
purposes  of  what  he  called  the  Indian 
Charity  School.  A  few  years  later,  when 
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prospects  for  the  success  of  the  school  had 
become  less  bright,  he  made  the  bold  move 
of  enlarging  his  project  instead  of  reducing 
it,  changing  its  primary  character  from  a 
preparatory  school  for  Indian  youth  to  a 
college  for  the  sons  of  colonials.  In  1769, 
through  Governor  John  Wentworth,  of 
New  Hampshire,  he  procured  a  royal  char¬ 
ter  for  a  college  to  be  called  Dartmouth 
College,  after  the  Earl  who  was  president 
of  the  English  trustees  of  the  Charity 
School.  The  truth  is,  says  Dr.  Wheelock’s 
biographer  in  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography ,  the  charter  was  acquired  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  those  trustees,  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  new 
institution  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth.  The  early  history  of  the 
Charity  School  and  of  Dartmouth  College 
is  amply  documented  because  from  1763 
until  1775  Mr.  Wheelock  brought  out  a  sort 
of  annual  report  upon  the  affairs  of  school 
and  college.  His  book  of  1763,  A  plain  and 
faithful  Narrative  . . .  of  the  Indian  Charity - 


School ,  was  followed  in  that  term  of  years 
by  eight  “Continuations. ”  To  these  and  oth¬ 
er  pieces,  already  in  the  Library,  underly¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  ninth  college  of  the 
English  colonies,  we  added  this  year  The 
Charter  of  Dartmouth-College ,  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  thirteen  pages  which  seems  to  be 
the  first  appearance  in  print  of  that  funda¬ 
mental  document.  The  piece  is  without 
place  or  date  of  publication.  Sabin  and 
Evans  have  entered  it  under  1769,  the  year 
the  charter  was  granted,  but  in  The  Dres¬ 
den  Press ,  of  1918,  Harold  Goddard  Rugg 
recorded  that  the  first  reference  to  the 
printing  of  the  charter  was  to  be  found  in 
the  trustees’  minutes  of  August  31,  1779, 
and  that  less  than  a  month  later  the  printer 
was  paid  for  an  edition  of  five  hundred  cop¬ 
ies.  Later,  in  his  Pioneer  Printing  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  of  1941,  No.  30,  Ray  Nash  accepted 
these  conclusions.  A  typographical  com¬ 
parison  with  other  imprints  leaves  little 
doubt  that  this  charter  was  an  issue  of  the 
press  established  at  Dresden,  Vermont 
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(now  Hanover,  New  Hampshire),  by  Ju¬ 
dah  Padock  Spooner  and  his  brother  Alden 
in  1778. 


By  virtue  of  a  charter  of  1793  the  free 
school  which  had  been  established  at  Wil¬ 
liams  town  in  1785,  in  accordance  with  an 
earlier  bequest  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Wil¬ 
liams,  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  college.  The 
first  printed  publication  of  the  new  institu¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  a  library  catalogue 
of  1794.  The  second  publication  was  The 
Laws  of  Williams  College ,  Stockbridge, 
1795,  a  small  quarto  of  forty-two  very  in¬ 
teresting  pages  in  which  every  possible  con¬ 
tingency  in  the  conduct  of  students  and 
faculty  in  their  relationship  to  God  and  man 
seems  to  have  been  considered  by  those 
who  formulated  this  somewhat  cheerless 
code.  This  edition  of  The  Laws  was  clearly 
intended  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  in¬ 
coming  students.  The  blank  form  on  page 
42  is  signed  in  our  copy  by  Ebenezer  Fitch, 
president,  dated  October  8,  1795,  and  filled 
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in  with  the  name  of  Calvin  Butler,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  most  recent  entering  class. 

The  American  Revolution 

In  a  group  of  broadsides  acquired  this 
year  by  exchange  with  the  New-York  His¬ 
torical  Society  were  included  several  pieces 
running  from  1770  to  1783  pertinent  to  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution.  Among 
a  number  of  later  acquisitions  from  another 
source  were  two,  respectively  of  1770  and 
1775,  emanating  from  the  patriotic  organi¬ 
zation,  especially  active  in  New  York,  called 
the  Sons  of  Liberty.”  The  Library’s  group 
of  separately  printed  records  of  the  Andre 
trial  was  made  more  complete  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  it  some  months  ago  of  two  issues  of 
Proceedings  of  a  Board  of  General  Officers 
.  . .  Respecting  Major  .  .  .  Andre,  published 
at  Exeter,  England,  possibly  in  1780,  and 
at  Dublin  in  1781.  In  addition  to  two  con¬ 
temporary  newspaper  versions,  our  cata¬ 
logue  shows  that  there  are  now  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  separate  editions  of  the  Proceedings 


published  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Fish- 
kill,  Hartford,  Providence,  and,  overseas, 
at  Exeter  and  Dublin.  An  Act  to  discontin¬ 
ue  .  .  .  the  landing  and  discharging ,  lading 
or  shipping ,  of  Goods ,  Wares ,  and  Mer¬ 
chandise ,  a£  dia  Town ,  and  within  the  Har¬ 
bour ,  of  Boston ,  popularly  referred  to  as 
the  “Boston  Port  Bill,”  of  1774,  was  one  of 
the  shattering  mistakes  of  the  Lord  North 
ministry.  The  passage  of  the  bill  united  the 
Colonies  as  no  previous  action  had  done 
and  brought  a  considerable  degree  of  dis¬ 
union  into  the  thinking  and  talking  of  the 
people  of  England.  We  were  pleased  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  act  in  its  of¬ 
ficial  issue  of  1774,  pages  515-522  in  the 
statutes  of  the  seventh  session  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  Parliament.  A  related  piece  in  the 
history  of  the  Port  Bill  was  the  non-inter¬ 
course  pledge  entitled  We  the  Subscribers , 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  [blank  space] 
having  taken  into  our  serious  consideration 
.  .  .  the  act  for  blocking  up  the  harbour  of 
Boston  . .  .  Do  .  . .  covenant  and  engage 
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1st,  That  from  henceforth  we  will  suspend 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  said  is¬ 
land  of  Great  Britain  .  .  .  This  resolution, 
printed  on  page  one  of  a  folded  sheet,  al¬ 
lowing  space  for  numerous  signatures,  was 
sent  by  the  Boston  Town  Committee  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  province.  The  original 
Port  Bill  and  this  copy  of  the  resolutions 
headed  “We  the  Subscribers”  give  us  two 
more  pieces  in  the  vital  series  of  documents 
and  writings  which  preceded  the  outbreak 
of  war  itself. 


Ships  and  Signals 

One  of  the  customary  diversions  of  the 
English  in  time  of  war  with  France  seems 
to  have  been  the  bombardment  of  Le 
Havre,  the  great  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine.  The  third  of  five  such  attacks  by  sea 
occurred  in  1759  in  the  course  of  the  Seven 
Years  War.  The  attack  upon  Le  Havre  was 
less  successful  than  that  which  resulted  in 
the  fall  of  Quebec  in  the  same  year.  One  in¬ 
teresting  result  of  the  attempt  was  the  ere- 
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ation  by  the  French,  in  the  course  of  the 
siege  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  of  a 
squadron  for  the  future  defense  of  the  city 
against  English  aggression.  A  charming  and 
informative  memorial  of  their  success  in 
this  endeavor  has  come  into  our  possession 
in  the  form  of  a  manuscript  of  the  year 
1760  or  1761.  Bailments  armes  pour  la  def- 
fence  de  la  ville  du  Havre  de  Grace  is  a 
manuscript  of  forty-one  painted  and  care¬ 
fully  written  leaves.  In  the  first  section  of 
the  book,  seven  leaves  contain  full-page 
representations  in  water  color  of  the  ships 
of  several  kinds  which  made  up  the  force 
and,  as  an  effective  summary,  a  double¬ 
page  picture  of  the  entire  squadron  under 
sail  in  the  order  prescribed  for  sorties  out¬ 
side  the  harbor.  Accompanying  the  picture 
of  each  ship  and  its  designation  by  class  is 
a  text  in  which  is  set  down  the  name  of  its 
captain,  the  number  of  its  guns,  and  the 
number  of  men  who  manned  it.  The  second 
section  of  the  book,  comprising  thirty-three 
pages  of  “Signeaux  de  Jour”  and  “Signeaux 
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de  Nuit,”  is  thumb-indexed  for  quick  refer¬ 
ence,  and  each  index  tab  shows  a  small  but 
carefully  detailed  picture  of  a  vessel  with 
flags  or  lanterns  placed  in  the  rigging  or 
upon  its  yards  or  masts  in  accordance  with 
the  juxtaposed  handwritten  rules.  This  fine 
manuscript  is  rich  in  color  and  design,  and 
valuable  in  its  portrayal  of  ship  types,  rig¬ 
ging,  sail  plans,  armament,  and  signals.  It 
is  the  latest  of  several  gifts  received  in  re¬ 
cent  years  from  our  Associate,  Mr.  Philip 
Hofer,  head  of  the  Department  of  Graphic 
Arts,  Harvard  College  Library. 

Hebrew  Americana 

One  of  the  earliest  works  in  the  Hebrew 
language  with  an  American  reference  was 
the  essay  in  descriptive  geography  which 
Rabbi  Abraham  ben  Mordecai  Farissol 
(sometimes  called  Peritsol)  of  Ferrara, 
composed  in  the  year  1525.  Doubtless  this 
work  was  at  first  circulated  in  manuscript 
and  in  that  form  so  well  approved  that 
eventually  in  1586,  an  enterprising  pub- 
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lisher  of  Venice  put  it  into  print  with  the 
Hebrew  title,  Iggeret  Orechot  Olam ,  which 
is  to  say  in  English,  "Tractate  concerning 
the  Roads  of  the  World."  The  book  is  usu¬ 
ally  listed  as  of  1587,  but  Professor  Abra¬ 
ham  Sachs  of  Brown  University  has  verified 
the  date  as  1586.  The  American  interest  of 
the  book  is  found  in  scattered  references 
and  in  a  few  paragraphs  of  Chapter  XXIX 
based  upon  the  Mundus  Novus  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci  and  illustrated  by  two  diagram¬ 
matic  designs,  one  a  triangular  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  New  World,  and  the  other  a 
cluster  of  stars  seen  by  Vespucci  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  both  adapted  from 
the  celebrated  diagrams  in  the  Vespucci 
narrative  first  published  in  1503  or  1504. 
More  than  a  century  after  its  original  pub¬ 
lication  the  merit  of  the  Farissol  book  led 
Thomas  Hyde,  Bodley’s  Librarian  and  a  re¬ 
nowned  orientalist,  to  bring  out  at  Oxford 
in  1691  a  heavily  annotated  edition  of  the 
treatise  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  a  Latin 
translation  in  parallel  columns.  A  copy  of 
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this  Itinera  Mundi  has  been  a  possession  of 
the  Library  for  many  years.  It  is  a  work 
overflowing  with  erudition  in  geography 
and  philology  and  rich  in  the  employment 
throughout  its  annotations  of  many  curious 
oriental  alphabets.  This  year  we  acquired 
a  fine  copy  of  the  original  Hebrew  edition 
of  Venice,  1586,  under  conditions  of  a 
pleasant  and  unusual  character.  Twenty- 
one  graduates  of  Brown  University,  led  by 
our  Associate,  Mr.  Samuel  Temkin  (Brown, 
1919),  united  in  the  gift  to  the  Library  of 
this  significant  book  as  a  gesture  in  honor 
of  Rabbi  William  G.  Braude  of  Temple 
Beth-El,  Providence.  Rabbi  Braude  (Ph.D., 
Brown,  1937)  was  given  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  at  its  Civic  Convocation  of  February  3, 
1955. 


Maps 

The  most  important  map  of  the  northern 
Pacific  and  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
following  upon  the  discoveries  of  Vitus 
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Bering  and  others  under  Russian  auspices 
was  the  Nouvelle  Carte  des  Decouvertes 
faites  par  des  Vaisseaux  Russes ,  composed 
by  Gerhard  Friedrich  Muller  and  published 
in  1754  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Of  this  splendid  map, 
discussed  in  our  Report  for  1952-1953,  a 
revision  was  made  in  1773  by  J.  von  Stahlin. 
At  this  time  the  old  copperplate  was  re¬ 
worked  and  the  result  published  by  the 
same  learned  society  with  virtually  the 
same  title.  A  comparison  of  the  two  maps 
suggests  that  the  supposedly  superior  re¬ 
vision  of  1773  succeeds  only  in  adding  con¬ 
fusion  in  several  particulars  to  a  picture 
which  in  the  earlier  map  had  been  reason¬ 
ably  clear.  But  the  Imperial  Academy  must 
have  been  well  pleased  with  its  new  effort 
at  portraying  the  vast  area  of  sea  and  land 
recently  added  to  the  map  of  the  world 
through  Russian  explorations,  for  this  time 
it  went  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  out  for 
local  understanding  a  newly  engraved  plate 
containing  the  Stahlin  revision  with  the 
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title  and  place  names  in  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage.  This  map,  undated,  but  probably  of 
1773  also,  bears  the  title:  Karta  Predstav- 
liaiushaia  Izobretehiia  Rossiiskimi  More- 
plavateliami  na  Severnoi  chasti  Arneriki.  It 
seems  to  be  of  great  rarity,  unknown  even 
to  many  scholars  familiar  with  the  French 
edition.  This  year  we  have  enlarged  our  re¬ 
spectable  store  of  maps  relating  to  the 
northern  Pacific  by  acquiring  both  the 
French  and  the  Russian  editions  of  the  re¬ 
vision  of  1773  and,  with  them,  a  map  of  the 
same  area  on  a  parallel  plane  projection 
emphasizing  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
1776-1779  voyage  of  Captain  James  Cook. 
Carte  der  Entdeckungen  Zwischen  Sibirien 
und  America ,  designed  by  P.  S.  Pallas,  was 
brought  out  by  the  Neaes  Peter sburgisches 
journal  1781  as  its  “ltes  Stuck.”  This  particu¬ 
lar  edition  of  the  map  is  not  mentioned  by 
James  R.  Masterson  and  Helen  Brower  in 
Bering's  Successors ,  Seattle,  1948,  but  The 
Lowery  Collection,  No.  637,  records  a  copy 
of  it  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Be- 
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cause  of  its  inclusion  of  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Cook  the  Pallas  map  assumes  im¬ 
portance  in  the  cartographical  development 
of  the  northern  Pacific.  In  this  same  year  of 
1781,  another  engraving  of  it  accompanied 
Volume  I  of  Pallas’s  work,  Neue  nordische 
Beytrage ,  issued  in  seven  volumes  from 
that  year  until  1796.  This  version  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  Bering's  Successors ;  mentioned 
above.  The  order  of  publication  of  the  two 
editions  seems  uncertain. 

These  maps  of  the  Pacific  were  acquired 
by  the  Library  through  the  interest  of  our 
Associate,  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips. 

Prints 

The  purchase  of  an  engraving  by  Paul 
Revere,  a  Masonic  certificate  headed  And 
the  Darkness  comprehended  it  not;  In  the 
East  a  place  of  light ,  sent  us  at  once  to 
Paul  Revere  s  Engravings  by  Clarence  S. 
Brigham,  where  we  learned  that  our  print, 
a  handsome  piece  with  ribbon  and  wax  seal 
attached,  was  the  1796  state  of  a  plate  first 
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engraved  by  Revere  in  1773.  The  1796  state 
is  No.  65  in  Mr.  Brigham’s  list  of  plates.  It 
is  differentiated  from  the  original  issue 
chiefly  by  the  presence  upon  it  of  the  head¬ 
ing  quoted  above. 

Three  engraved  portraits  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  our  pictures  of  American  worthies. 
One  of  these  is  a  fine  American  mezzotint, 
made  by  Edward  Savage  from  the  Gilbert 
Stuart  painting,  entitled  William  Smith  of 
South  Carolina  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States ,  published  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  March  14,  1796.  This  representation 
of  an  imposing  figure  is  the  second  state  of 
No.  2751  in  Stauffer’s  American  Engravers. 
Part  II.  A  memorable  engraved  portrait  of 
an  historic  personage  is  the  three-quarter- 
length  mezzotint  made  by  J.  R.  Smith  from 
a  notable  painting  by  George  Romney,  en¬ 
titled  Joseph  Tayadaneega  called  the  Brant, 
the  Great  Captain  of  the  Six  Nations,  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  February  10,  1779.  The 
copy  of  this  print  we  have  acquired  is  a 
rich  impression,  technically  described  as 
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"scratch  letter  proof— 1st  State.”  More  in¬ 
teresting  perhaps  than  either  of  these  which 
have  been  mentioned  is  the  mezzotint, 
Tomo  Chachi  Mico  or  King  of  Yama- 
cratv ,  and  Tooanahowi  his  Nephew ,  Son 
to  the  Mico  of  the  Etchitas.  W ^  Verelst 
Pinxit  John  Faber  Sculpsit.  This  fine  bit  of 
portraiture,  the  Verelst  painted  original  of 
which  has  been  lost  to  knowledge,  is  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  visit  to  England  in  1735  of 
Tomo  Chachi  and  other  southern  Indians 
under  the  care  of  General  Oglethorpe,  an 
effective  bit  of  propaganda  for  the  new  col¬ 
ony  of  Georgia.  More  truly  than  most  so- 
called  friends  of  the  white  man,  the  King 
of  Yamacraw  retained  his  affection  for 
the  Georgians.  Though  he  resisted  the 
teachings  of  Christianity,  he  arranged  that 
he  should  be  buried  among  his  white 
friends  at  Savannah.  This  Faber  print  of  the 
William  Verelst  portrait  was  copied,  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  by  Johann  Jacob  Klein- 
schmidt  for  Samuel  Urlsperger’s  Ausfilhr- 
liche  Nachricht  of  Halle,  1735.  The  Library 
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counts  among  its  American  portraits  both 
these  renderings  of  the  lost  Verelst  paint¬ 
ing.  The  Smith  mezzotint  of  Thayenda- 
negea  and  the  Faber  mezzotint  of  Tomo 
Chachi  are  comparable  in  interest  to  the 
earlier  John  Simon  mezzotint  series,  after 
John  Verelst,  represented  in  our  collection 
in  original  issues,  of  the  four  Iroquois  Chief¬ 
tains,  “the  Four  Kings  of  Canada,”  who  vis¬ 
ited  Queen  Anne  in  1709. 

The  purchase  of  certain  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  acquisitions  discussed  in  the 
foregoing  pages  was  made  possible  by  spe¬ 
cial  gifts  from  the  following  Associates: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong;  Mr. 
George  H.  Beans;  Mr.  Richard  LeBaron 
Bowen;  Miss  Alice  Brayton;  Mrs.  Harold 
Brown;  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 
Brown;  the  Hon.  David  K.  E.  Bruce;  Dr.  H. 
C.  Bumpus,  Jr.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H. 
Chafee;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  S.  Chafee;  Mr.  John  M. 
Crawford,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth; 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.;  Mr. 
E.  L.  DeGolyer;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hark- 
ness;  Mrs.  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper;  the  Es¬ 
tate  of  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper;  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  D.  Horblit;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton, 
Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilmarth  S.  Lewis;  Mr.  Josiah  K. 
Lilly;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes;  Mrs.  Jesse 
H.  Metcalf;  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan;  Mr. 
Stephen  W.  Phillips;  Mr.  William  H.  Put¬ 
nam;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Richmond; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor. 

Library  Expansion 

As  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  lack  of 
shelf  space  which  confronts  every  growing 
library,  we  created  a  new  room  measuring 
approximately  19  x  19  feet  by  dividing 
horizontally  with  a  mezzanine  the  high- 
studded  northeast  comer  room  in  which  is 
kept  our  collection  of  maps  and  atlases. 
The  room  thus  brought  into  being  from 
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empty  space  provides  shelving  in  the  form 
of  glass-enclosed  cases  for  several  thousand 
volumes,  an  enlargement  of  resources 
which  will  take  care  of  additions  for  a  good 
many  years  and  will  permit  the  immediate 
easing  of  overcrowded  bookcases  in  more 
than  one  department  of  the  Library.  Fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  university  appropriation,  the 
work  was  carried  through  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1954  in  the  face  of  labor 
troubles,  transportation  difficulties,  and 
hurricanes. 


Library  Statistics 

Because  the  extensive  building  opera¬ 
tions  which  we  have  just  described  were 
carried  on  between  August  and  December, 
1954,  it  was  impossible  to  put  on  exhibi¬ 
tions  for  a  period  of  five  months.  Despite 
that  circumstance,  however,  four  full-dress 
exhibitions  were  installed  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  namely:  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Collecting  for  Scholarship;  Broadsides  and 
Caricatures  relating  to  the  American  Rev- 
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olution;  Christmas  in  Illuminated  Manu¬ 
scripts  and  Printed  Books  from  the  Twelfth 
to  the  Twentieth  Century;  and  French  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  American  Revolution.  We 
observed  with  pleasure  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  visitors  to  these  displays.  The 
"French  Participation”  exhibition  was  put 
on  in  collaboration  with  the  Washington- 
Rochambeau  Celebration  held  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  throughout  the  summer  of 
1955.  Publicity  given  our  exhibitions  in  The 
Providence  Journal  brought  to  us  many 
local  people  who  in  the  ordinary  course 
would  not  have  known  of  our  activities. 

Visits  made  to  the  building  for  all  pur¬ 
poses— to  view  the  exhibitions,  attend  meet¬ 
ings  or  lectures,  or  to  carry  on  research- 
numbered  2,420.  Of  this  number  820  were 
for  purposes  of  research  in  our  original  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  period  before  1801.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-three  letters  were  written  by 
the  staff  in  giving  or  acquiring  bibliograph¬ 
ical  or  historical  information.  Nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-five  photostat  prints  and 
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photographs  were  made  in  response  to  185 
orders. 

The  Committee  of  Management 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of 
Brown  University  held  on  June  4,  1955,  Mr. 
W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.  (Brown,  1925), 
member  of  the  Corporation,  book  collector 
and  experienced  counsellor  of  libraries,  was 
elected  to  the  Committee  of  Management 
to  succeed  Mr.  William  Davis  Miller 
(Brown,  1909),  his  term  to  begin  on  July  1, 
1955.  At  the  same  time  that  they  warmly 
welcomed  Mr.  Louttit,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  expressed  in  terms  of  affection¬ 
ate  regard  their  regret  that  Mr.  Miller’s 
health  made  impossible  his  further  service 
to  the  Library.  Mr.  Miller,  also  a  collector 
of  books,  a  library  director,  a  trustee  of 
many  charitable  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  author  of  antiquarian  and  his¬ 
torical  studies  was  elected  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  1934.  He  made  himself  throughout 
the  years  a  most  helpful  member  of  our 
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Committee,  and  added  to  the  collection  by 
gift  a  good  number  of  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  pieces  withdrawn  from  his  own  library 
or  purchased  at  auctions  which  he  person¬ 
ally  attended  in  our  behalf.  Except  for  the 
period  of  his  service  as  Commander  in  the 
Navy  in  the  years  1941  to  1945,  he  was  as¬ 
siduous  in  his  attendance  at  meetings  and 
in  his  interim  visits  to  the  building,  which 
frequently,  in  earlier  years,  were  visits  made 
for  purposes  of  his  own  research.  We  regret 
the  severance  of  a  relationship  which  was 
a  matter  of  satisfaction  and  of  pride  to  him 
and  to  us. 

The  staff  has  comprised  in  the  year  1954- 
1955  the  following  members:  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  Librarian;  Miss  Marion  W.  Adams 
and  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  assistants;  and 
Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  assistant. 
Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts  continued  her 
part-time  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
Associates  and  in  the  general  work  of  the 
Library.  The  renovation  of  leather  bindings 
was  carried  on  through  the  part-time  assist- 
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ance  of  Miss  Mary  Rugh  and  Mrs.  Walter  E. 
Charland. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Henry  Merritt  Wriston 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
William  Davis  Miller 
Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis 
James  Blaine  Hedges,  Consultant 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Librarian 
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Miss  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Philip  Lukin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott,  New  York  City 

Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  James  Comly  McCoy,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Mr.  Harold  A.  McKay,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Otto  Madlener,  Hubbard  Woods,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Marshall,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Mather  II,  W ayne,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Henry  K.  Metcalf,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Monohon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Fulmer  Mood,  Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
*Mr.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Mullane,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Murphy,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Murray,  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  Rumford,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

The  Hon.  Charles  McKew  Parr,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Patten,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Peckham,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  G.  Peterson,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Tice  Phillips,  Laytonville,  California 
*Mr.  Stephen  W.  Phillips,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Edward  Allen  Pierce,  New  York  City 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Mr.  Wallace  L.  Pond,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Andrew  E.  Propper,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  William  H.  Putnam,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz,  Sands  Point,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ress,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Mass. 

Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Roberts,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Northbrook,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Franklin  Westcott  Robinson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

William  H.  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Mrs.  William  Greene  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Romaine,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Rossiter,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Albert  L.  Russel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schermerhorn,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  Donald  Scott,  Jr.,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 

Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  R.  I. 

*Miss  Charmion  Shelby,  Austin,  Texas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  G.  Silver,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Harriman,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Saylesville,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Ralph  C.  Smith,  Darien,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Russell  C.  Smith,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phineas  Sprague,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mildred  M.  Stanton,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  George  Stevens,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 
Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London,  England 
Mr.  and  IVIrs.  Randall  Stewart,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Greenville,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  W.  Sullivan,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Arthur  Swann,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  S.  Taylor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Temkin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


A 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Tillinghast,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Touret,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 
Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Mrs.  Gilbert  Verney,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Gilbert  Verney,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  San  Marino,  California 

Mr.  Gregory  Dexter  Walcott,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Miss  Pauline  K.  Weaver,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Pemberton  Whitcomb,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  Borden  D.  Whiting,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Clinton  N.  Williams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Winterich,  Ossining,  New  York 

*Mr.  E.  C.  Woodley,  Montreal,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Carola  Paine  Wormser,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  D.  Wright,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

2nd  Lt.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Abilene,  Texas 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Cook  Wyllie,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Miss  Mabel  Zahn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


(Names  in  the  foregoing  list  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are 
those  of  deceased  Associates  who  were  members  in  the 
year  1954-1955.) 


Members  added  to  the  Associates  since  the  compilation  of 
the  foregoing  list  for  the  year  1954-1955: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torrey  Allen,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ballou,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  F.  Bartley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Alberta  F.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Coe  Foundation,  New  York  City 

Mr.  H.  Douglass  Dana,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  E.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Colonel  Richard  Gimbel,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Jr.,  Santiago,  Chile 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  King,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Mackenzie,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Nichols,  Syosset,  New  York 

Mr.  Duncan  Norton-Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  M.  Percelay,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Byron  A.  Pierce,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Porter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  W.  Potter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Riley,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jermain  Slocum,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Smith,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Mr.  Samuel  Stern,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Henry  W^arren,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Wolf  II,  Wyncote,  Pennsylvania 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  given  to  Brown 
University  in  September ,  1901.  Mr.  Brown's 
will  also  provided  $150,000  for  a  building ,  to¬ 
gether  zvith  an  endowment  fund  of  $ 500,000 . 
The  building  zvas  dedicated  and  the  Library 
formally  opened  for  use  on  May  17 ,  1904. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney, 
John  Nicholas  Brown ,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  and  William 
Easton  Louttit,  Jr.  The  Librarian  is  Lawrence 
C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906—1910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 

The  Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  was  formed  in  1944  to  aid  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Americana  in  the  field  of  the  Library's 
interest. 
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The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  to  the  Corporation  of 
Brown  University: 

IN  the  course  of  the  year  for  which  this  Re¬ 
port  to  the  Corporation  is  made  2,610  vis¬ 
its,  of  which  650  were  for  purposes  of  research, 
have  been  paid  the  Library  building.  Photo¬ 
stat  prints  and  photographs  have  been  made  in 
response  to  221  orders.  Six  hundred  and  five 
letters  have  been  written  by  the  staff  in  reply 
to  inquiries  on  the  usual  astonishing  variety  of 
historical  and  bibliographical  subjects.  The 
mature  character  of  the  research  carried  on  by 
those  who  use  the  Library  in  person  or  through 
correspondence  reveals  to  us  its  present  use¬ 
fulness  to  scholarship,  and  suggests  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  growth  in  the  scope  and  value  of  its 
service.  The  quality  of  the  materials  already 
in  the  Library  and  their  continuous  enrich¬ 
ment  through  gift  and  purchase  are  guaran¬ 
tees  of  recourse  to  it  by  historians  as  long  as 
they  shall  concern  themselves  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  past. 

As  always  in  recent  years  we  make  our  Re- 
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port  a  vehicle  for  conveying  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  to  all  others  who  read  it  our  sense  of 
gratitude  to  The  Associates  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  the  organization  whose  an¬ 
nual  contribution  to  our  funds  makes  possible 
the  maintenance  of  the  Library’s  long-estab¬ 
lished  standards  of  collecting.  It  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  steady  growth  in 
membership  of  the  Associates  continues.  Four 
hundred  and  eighty  members  were  recorded 
as  of  June  30,  1956,  and  despite  the  loss  by 
death  of  a  most  liberal  contributor,  the  sum  of 
$8,695.95  was  turned  over  by  them  to  the  Li¬ 
brary.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  amount  was 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  materials  for  our 
main  collection  of  books  printed  before  1801. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associates,  held 
on  May  4,  1956,  showed  an  attendance  of  275 
persons,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  retired  as  chairman  after  three  years  of 
close  personal  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
office  and  of  helpful  service  generously  ac¬ 
corded.  His  office  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  R.  Richmond,  of  Milton,  Massachusetts, 


and  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  a  book  col¬ 
lector  and  antiquarian  who  has  been  a  friend 
of  the  Library  and  a  member  of  the  Associates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  organization.  The 
exhibition  opened  on  this  occasion  was  “13 en- 
jamin  Franklin,  1706-1790,"  put  on  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Franklin's  birth.  The  address  of  the 
evening,  on  the  subject  “Franklin  in  Europe," 
was  made  by  our  Associate,  the  Honorable 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  United  States  Ambassador 
to  France,  1949-1952.  Mr.  Bruce's  broad  por¬ 
trayal  of  Franklin,  the  man  of  simplicity,  the 
scientist,  politician,  and  successful  diplomat 
who  became  the  idol  of  France  and  so  re¬ 
mained  for  many  years,  was  rich  in  interest 
for  all  who  heard  his  words. 

From  this  customary  brief  expression  of  our 
giatitude  to  the  Associates  we  turn  to  the 
equally  pleasant  task  of  describing  certain  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  group  of  books,  maps,  and  prints 
which  we  purchased  in  the  year  1955-1956 
through  their  support.  It  is  not  strange  that 
some  of  these  acquisitions  should  show  re¬ 
sponse  on  our  part  to  the  concern  with  Ben- 
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jamin  Franklin  displayed  by  many  men  in 
many  places  throughout  the  world  in  the  year 
of  his  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary. 


Benjamin  Franklin ,  Scientist  and 
Political  Propagandist 

The  approach  of  the  anniversary  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  moved  us  two  years 
ago  to  an  inventory  and  appraisal  of  our 
Franklin  resources.  The  result  was  satisfactory 
in  that  it  showed  we  were  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  rarest  of  the  works  written  by  or 
about  Franklin  and  of  certain  issues  of  his 
printing  establishments  notable  for  typo¬ 
graphical  quality  and  textual  interest.  A  less 
pleasant  result  of  the  inventory  was  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  certain  other  titles  of  importance 
in  these  categories  were  not  present  in  our  col¬ 
lection.  That  situation  meant  action  on  our 
part  if  we  were  not  to  find  ourselves  through¬ 
out  the  anniversary  year  apologizing  for  the 
absence  of  these  titles.  Self-examination  and 
conviction  of  the  sin  of  omission  followed  by 
effective  repentance  is  one  of  the  several  good 
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things  which  for  collecting  libraries  are  born 
of  anniversary  celebrations. 

Our  search  for  the  lacking  titles  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  good  fortune:  several  of  the  most 
important  of  them  came  obligingly  into  the 
market,  and  certain  Associates  through  special 
gifts  made  their  acquisition  possible.  In  our 
Report  for  1954-1955  we  wrote  of  the  gift  to 
the  Library  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 
Brown  of  the  most  important  of  all  Franklin 
books,  namely,  the  first  editions  of  the  three 
separate  publications  of  London,  1751,  1753, 
and  1754,  which  are  conveniently  referred  to 
by  the  encompassing  title,  “Experiments  in 
Electricity.”  That  addition  to  our  Franklin 
materials  and  to  our  collection  of  works  on  ear¬ 
ly  American  science  encouraged  us  to  contin¬ 
ue  our  quest. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  political 
and  constitutional  aspects  of  the  Revolution 
in  America  influenced  those  who  brought 
about  the  Revolution  in  France,  formally  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  calling  of  the  States  General  in 
1789.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  in  this  associa- 
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tion  that  the  political  document  which  worked 
most  effectively  upon  the  French  imagination 
was  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1787,  but  by 
the  time  that  instrument  had  been  created  the 
French  movement  had  long  been  under  way 
and  was  already  approaching  its  high  mo¬ 
ment.  We  must  go  back  further  into  American 
developments  to  find  the  ideas  which  became 
in  French  liberal  thought  a  truly  effective  in¬ 
fluence,  that  is,  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of 
1777,  and  the  separate  state  constitutions 
adopted  in  1776  and  the  succeeding  year  or 
two  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress.  The  state  constitutions,  in¬ 
deed,  made  immediate  impact  upon  French 
ideas.  Nobody  was  more  aware  of  the  pow¬ 
er  over  the  thoughts  of  men  found  in  these 
statesmanlike  instruments  of  government  than 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  used  them  in  a  series 
of  separate  publications  to  commend  the 
American  cause  to  the  French  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  in  a 
special  publication  as  propaganda  addressed 
to  the  whole  of  Europe.  His  procedure  in  the 


later  use  was  to  reprint  in  France  in  the  French 
language  an  American  publication  of  1781 
made  by  order  of  Congress,  the  celebrated 
state  document  entitled  The  Constitutions  of 
the  Several  Independent  States  of  Arrierica. 
Among  the  reasons  that  have  been  suggested 
for  Franklin’s  eminence  was  his  invariable 
luck  in  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  To  this  may  be  added  another:  the  very 
symbol  though  he  was  of  frugal  living  and 
caution  in  money  matters,  Poor  Richard  was 
not  a  penny  pincher.  He  understood,  as  many 
of  his  associates  failed  to  do,  the  value  of  the 
large  gesture,  the  practice,  when  the  occasion 
demanded,  of  the  "technique  of  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Under  the  title,  Constitutions  des 
Treize  Etats-Unis  de  YAmerique  he  caused  to 
be  printed  in  Paris  in  1783,  in  two  formats,  a 
translation  into  French  by  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  of  the  American  publication 
named  above.  His  purpose,  he  affirmed,  was  to 
let  Europeans  know  "what  kind  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  People  they  had  to  treat  with."  The 
pages  of  the  book,  printed  in  both  the  octavo 
and  quarto  formats,  showed  the  typographical 
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brilliance  and  sparkle  peculiar  to  the  best 
French  work  of  the  period.  The  smaller  format 
was  issued  in  an  edition  of  five  hundred  cop¬ 
ies,  the  larger  in  one  hundred.  “I . .  .  presented 
two  Copies,”  he  wrote,  “handsomely  bound, 
to  every  foreign  minister  here,  one  for  him¬ 
self,  the  other  more  elegant  for  his  Sover¬ 
eign.”  The  title-page  of  the  book  in  both  issues 
displays  the  first  appearance  in  engraved  and 
printed  form  of  the  new  seal  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  by  Congress  from  the  design 
of  its  secretary,  Charles  Thomson,  in  June, 
1782.  The  quarto  copies  of  the  Constitutions 
were  not  only  more  spacious  and  more  im¬ 
pressive  but,  intended  for  royal  personages, 
they  were  printed  on  the  finest  paper  procur¬ 
able,  justifying  Franklin’s  designation  of  them 
as  “more  elegant.”  Most  remaining  copies  bear 
on  the  leaf  facing  the  title  the  statement, 
N.B.  Cet  Exemplaire  est  tire  sur  Papier  d’An- 
nonay,  de  la  Fabrique  de  MM.  Johannot.”  The 
copy  we  have  acquired  seems  in  respect  to  its 
paper  to  belong  to  what  we  may  call  a  little- 
known  subspecies  in  which  a  similarly  located 
note  reads:  “N.B.  Cet  Exemplaire  est  tire  sur 
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Papier-Velin,  de  la  Fabrique  de  M.  Reveillon, 
a  Courtalin,  en  Brie."  Papier  velin  is  the 
French  term  for  the  uwove  paper"  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  year  1757  by  Franklin's  associate, 
the  celebrated  English  printer,  John  Basker- 
ville,  which  Franklin  himself  is  reported  to 
have  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1777.  French  print¬ 
ers  early  showed  their  appreciation  of  its  suave 
and  pleasant  surface,  but  in  1783  its  use,  even 
in  France,  was  unusual.  M.  Reveillon's  sheets 
were  thick  but  crisp  and  flexible  and  a  good 
off-white  in  color,  a  splendid  paper  for  “edi¬ 
tions  de  luxe"  in  any  land  at  any  time.  The 
book  is  one  of  Franklin's  chief  achievements 
as  propagandist,  a  creditable  ambassador  in 
contents  and  form  to  represent  the  new  na¬ 
tion  in  the  courts  and  chancelleries  of  Europe. 
For  all  these  reasons  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
Library  should  own  a  copy  of  it  in  this  distin¬ 
guished  issue,  that  is,  the  more  elegant  quarto 
format  which  we  have  described.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  such  a  copy  was  made  possible 
through  the  sympathetic  concurrence  in  this 
ambition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  story  of  the  effective  propaganda 
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use  made  in  France  of  the  state  constitutions 
separately  and  in  collected  form  is  told  by 
Professor  Durand  Echeverria,  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  “French  Publications  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  and  the  American 
Constitutions,  1776-1783”  in  the  Pap  ers  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America ,  Volume 
47,  Fourth  Quarter,  1953.  Though  the  Consti¬ 
tutions  is  not  an  issue  of  Franklin  s  private 
press  at  Passy  but  of  the  establishment  of 
Philippe-Denys  Pierres,  his  printer  in  Paris, 
the  best  bibliographical  account  of  the  book 
is  found  in  pages  181-188  of  Luther  S.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Franklin  and  his  Press  at  Passy ,  New 
York,  The  Grolier  Club,  1914. 

Benjamin  Franklin ,  Printer 

Beginning  with  Franklin  himself,  most  com¬ 
mentators  upon  the  typographical  quality  of 
his  work  have  praised  his  M.  T.  Ciceros  Cato 
Major  of  Philadelphia,  1744,  as  the  finest  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  press.  As  always,  there  are  two 
opinions  to  be  considered.  Looking  at  the 
monumental  dignity,  the  serenity  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  his  Indian  Treaties  and  his  1742  Penn- 
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sylvania  Laws,  one  may  feel  that  these, 
though  somewhat  in  the  architectural  con¬ 
vention  of  typographical  design,  are  his  finest 
work,  and  that  it  is  the  spectacular  red  and 
black  of  its  title-page  and  the  impressively 
large  type  of  its  text  which  have  allowed  the 
Cato  Major  undeserved  precedence  in  many 
minds.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that 
there  is  a  freedom,  an  unconstrained,  experi¬ 
mental  quality  in  the  Cato  Major  title-page 
which  gives  the  book  a  special  interest.  Now, 
having  presented  both  sides  of  the  question 
and  refrained  from  passing  judgment,  we  go 
on  to  describe  the  contents  of  the  Cato  Major 
as  a  richly  annotated  translation  of  Cicero’s 
De  Senectute ,  made  for  the  comfort  of  his  el¬ 
derly  friends  by  James  Logan,  at  that  time 
Philadelphia’s  most  highly  regarded  citizen, 
a  work  no  less,  indeed,  than  an  essay  in  geri¬ 
atrics  long  before  the  word  came  into  common 
use.  It  was,  furthermore,  because  the  book  was 
intended  for  the  elderly  that  its  text  was  print¬ 
ed  in  new  Caslon  types  in  the  large  size  known 
as  English  or,  in  the  modern  scale,  14-point. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
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edition  of  the  Cato  Major  was  issued,  as  was 
customary,  in  paper  wrappers,  but  thirty  cop¬ 
ies  that  we  know  of  were  honored  by  individ¬ 
ual  custom  binding.  In  the  printer  s  account 
with  Joseph  Goodwin,  an  early  Philadelphia 
binder,  occurs  the  entry:  "Binding  30  Catos 
@1/6  <£2-5-0.”  The  copy  of  the  book  we 
have  acquired,  in  full  leather  with  blind  tool¬ 
ing,  is  probably  one  of  the  lot  of  thirty  bound 
by  Goodwin.  Though  its  individual  ornaments 
are  different  in  design,  the  plan  of  its  decora¬ 
tion  is  identical  with  that  of  the  copy  in  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  a  copy  pre¬ 
sented  by  Franklin  himself  to  Thomas  Clap, 
rector  of  Yale  College.  But  whether  or  not 
these  bindings  are  the  work  of  Joseph  Good¬ 
win,  they  are  unquestionably  of  contemporary 
American  origin.  Our  copy  also  bears  an  in¬ 
teresting  provenance.  Whether  some  of  these 
bound  copies  were  sent  to  Newport  to  be  sold 
by  Ann  Franklin,  Benjamin’s  sister-in-law,  or 
whether  the  Rhode  Island  purchaser  of  the 
copy  before  us  acquired  it  in  Philadelphia  is 
not  known.  Its  fly-leaf  bears  the  following  in¬ 
scription:  "Tho  Ward  to  Abraham  Redwood 


DBG 
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Esq  June  14th:  1744.”  Thomas  Ward  was  the 
secretary  of  Rhode  Island;  Abraham  Red¬ 
wood,  venerated  name  in  American  cultural 
history,  was  the  founder  of  the  Redwood  Li¬ 
brary  of  Newport.  On  its  title-page  are  writ¬ 
ten  the  names  of  William  Ellery,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  and  George  W[anton]  Ellery,  both  pre¬ 
sumably  in  the  hand  of  George,  the  son  of 
William.  Doubtless  the  book  came  into  the  El¬ 
lery  family  through  Renjamin  Ellery,  brother 
of  William,  who  married  Mehitable  Redwood, 
daughter  of  Abraham.  We  have  in  that  case 
this  line  of  descent— Thomas  Ward,  Abraham 
Redwood,  Mehitable  (Redwood)  Ellery,  Ren¬ 
jamin  Ellery,  William  Ellery,  George  Wan¬ 
ton  Ellery,  two  later  Rhode  Island  owners, 
and,  finally,  the  John  Carter  Rrown  Library,  a 
distinguished  provenance  of  a  distinguished 
American  book,  covering,  except  for  one  brief 
term  of  unknown  ownership,  a  period  of  more 
than  two  centuries.  William  Ellery,  the  Sign¬ 
er,  one  of  its  early  owners,  is  said  to  have  spent 
the  last  morning  of  his  life  reading  Cicero.  Re¬ 
lieving  what  we  want  to  believe,  we  are  con- 
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vinced  that  he  chose  De  Senectute  for  his 
reading  that  day  and  because  of  his  physical 
condition  read  the  famous  essay  in  Logan  s 
translation,  using  for  the  purpose  his  own 
cherished  copy  of  the  Cato  Major  in  Frank¬ 
lin’s  edition  of  1744. 

Though  trimmed  at  the  time  of  publication 
to  the  shape  of  a  volume  in  octavo,  the  book  is 
a  quarto  in  format.  Our  copy  is  of  the  so-called 
first  issue  in  which  the  word  "only"  in  the  fifth 
line  of  page  27  is  misspelled  "ony."  This  error, 
doubtless  caught  and  corrected  while  the 
sheets  were  being  printed,  is  meaningless  as 
an  indication  of  priority  of  issue.  It  is  noted 
here  only  because  it  is  the  "point"  one  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  mention  in  speaking  of  the  Cato  Ma¬ 
jor.  We  acquired  this  fine  and  interesting  copy 
of  the  book  through  the  aid  of  an  Associate 
who  has  been  a  faithful  and  generous  friend 
of  the  Library  for  many  years. 

Franklin  Portraits  and  Pictorial  Allegories 

Other  recent  additions  to  our  Franklin  ma¬ 
terials  took  the  form  of  engraved  portraits  and 
allegorical  prints  of  French  origin,  a  small 
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handful  of  the  many  pictorial  representations 
which  came  tumbling  forth  with  the  growth 
of  the  Franklin  cult  in  France  and  elsewhere 
in  Europe  after  1777.  The  most  familiar  of 
the  many  engraved  portraits  of  this  period  is 
the  mezzotint  which  represents  the  supposed¬ 
ly  simple,  homespun  philosopher  and  states¬ 
man  in  his  fur  cap,  gazing  solemnly  through 
horn-rimmed  spectacles.  This  likeness  exists 
in  a  great  many  variations  and  literal  copies. 
We  were  glad  to  acquire  an  engraved  version 
of  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  seems  first  to  have 
been  published— D.  Beniamin  Fraencklin. 
Grand  Comissaire  plenipotentiaire  du  Congres 
d’Amerique  en  France  ne  a  Boston  1706.  en 
17.  Janvier.  Se  vend  a  Londres  chez  Thom 
Hart.— a.  mezzotint  made  after  the  portrait 
painted  by  Charles  Nicholas  Cochin  by  order 
of  the  King  in  1777,  engraved  surface,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  lettering,  measuring  7%  x  6/8  inches.  A 
more  engaging  portrait  is  the  seated  figure  en¬ 
titled  On  l’a  vu  desarmer  les  Tirans  et  les 
Dieux,  engraved  in  line  by  the  engraver  Denis 
Nee  after  the  design  of  L.  C.  de  Carmontelle 
(pseudonym  of  Louis  Carrogis),  a  likeness 
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which  shows  the  benevolence  and  serenity 
characteristic  of  the  subject  in  his  later  years. 
Even  more  interesting  from  many  aspects  are 
two  allegorical  designs  with  Franklin  as  their 
central  figure.  The  title  of  the  first  of  these  is: 
Le  Docteur  Francklin  Couronne  par  la  Li - 
berte.  This  delicate  aquatint  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  in  the  cat¬ 
alogue  of  its  1956  Franklin  exhibition,  as  the 
work  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Non,  who  wrote 
that  he  had  made  the  engraving  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  Franklin  the  technique  of  the 
aquatint  process.  But  even  if  the  plate  thus 
brought  into  being  was,  as  the  Abbe  suggest¬ 
ed,  merely  a  morning’s  plaisanterie ,  somebody 
liked  it  and  made  impressions  from  it  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  A  more  complex  design  and  concep¬ 
tion  is  the  celebrated  allegory  by  J.  M.  Mo¬ 
reau,  le  Jeune,  engraved  in  line  by  L.  T.  Mas- 
quelier,  bearing  the  title,  Mirabeau  arrive  aux 
Champs  Llisees.  This  political  allegory  of 
1792  shows  Franklin,  surrounded  by  cham¬ 
pions  of  freedom  of  modern  times  and  an¬ 
tiquity,  welcoming  the  lately  deceased  Mira¬ 
beau  to  the  Elysian  Fields  and  making  him 
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one  of  the  noble  brotherhood.  We  added  this 
print  to  our  collection  in  two  states— the  com¬ 
pleted  print  and,  the  gift  of  Harry  Shaw  New¬ 
man,  a  proof  before  letters. 

The  newly  acquired  books  and  prints  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  section  helped  make  the  Frank¬ 
lin  exhibition  we  put  on  for  our  annual  As¬ 
sociates’  meeting  truly  representative  of  the 
great  man  in  his  several  capacities  of  printer, 
scientist,  and  diplomat,  displaying  him,  fur¬ 
thermore,  in  his  apotheosis  as  the  idol  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  liberalism. 

The  American  Revolution 

The  conviction  of  the  French  that  Franklin 
was  not  only  a  great  natural  philosopher  but 
a  leader  in  the  long  fight  for  the  liberty  of  peo¬ 
ples  found  expression  in  the  several  slightly 
differing  eulogistic  characterizations  which 
finally  became  crystallized  in  1778  in  the  so¬ 
norous  Latin  epigram,  “Eripuit  coelo  fulmen 
sceptrumque  tyrannis.”  Recognizing  the  hy¬ 
perbolic  character  of  this  designation,  Frank¬ 
lin  spoke  of  it  in  later  years  with  deprecation, 
especially,  and  quite  naturally,  with  regard 
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to  its  secondary  phrase.  The  Revolution,  he 
said,  had  been  the  work  not  of  one  but  of 
“many  able  and  brave  men,”  One  of  those  in 
his  mind,  of  course,  was  Washington,  incom¬ 
parably  the  great  man  of  the  struggle,  who  al¬ 
so  throughout  the  years  of  the  Alliance  had 
been  an  object  of  veneration  in  France.  One 
of  many  evidences  of  this  interest  is  the  drama, 
V ashington  ou  la  Liberte  du  Nouveau  Monde , 
of  Paris,  1791,  written  by  Billardon  de  Sau- 
vigny  and  performed  for  the  first  time  July  13, 
1791,  “sur  le  theatre  de  la  Nation/’  According 
to  Professor  Gilbert  Chinard,  of  Princeton, 
the  printed  book  is  all  but  unknown  to  bib¬ 
liographers  and  its  text  has  been  inexactly  de¬ 
scribed  by  critics.  Even  though  the  play  has 
slight  literary  value,  it  possesses,  Professor 
Chinard  writes,  “a  documentary  and  historic 
interest  of  the  first  order.”  This  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  play  led  Professor  Chi¬ 
nard  to  bring  out,  with  a  full  introduction,  a 
beautiful  edition  of  its  text.  In  Sauvigny’s 
play  we  are  shown  Washington,  Professor 
Chinard  writes  in  a  crisp  French  sentence,  as 
the  “American  hero  who  was  also  a  French 
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hero,  or  rather  the  personification  and  the 
model  of  the  republican  hero  France  was 
awaiting."  Here  is  the  disciplined  leader,  de¬ 
void  of  self-seeking,  who  is  made  to  say  in  the 
play,  "Je  commande  aux  soldats  et  j’obeis  aux 
loix."  We  acquired  this  year  a  fine  copy  of 
Vashington ,  and  placed  it  on  the  shelf  along¬ 
side  another  Sauvigny  drama,  Hirza ,  ou  les 
Illinois ,  in  an  edition  of  1774. 

Another  of  the  unnamed  "able  and  brave 
men  whom  Franklin  had  in  mind  as  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  success  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  would  doubtless  have  been  Thomas  Paine, 
whose  book,  Common  Sense ,  became  the  kin¬ 
dling  under  the  well-laid  fire,  long  in  building, 
of  the  Revolution.  In  January,  1776,  Franklin 
had  received  from  its  author  the  first  copy  of 
that  pamphlet  to  come  from  the  press.  His 
association  with  Paine  s  second  effort  was  to 
be  less  close.  He  had  left  Philadelphia  for 
Paris  before  the  publication,  on  December  19, 
1776,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal ,  of  Paine  s 
inspiiiting  address  to  the  people,  The  Ameri- 
can  Crisis,  Number  I.  It  must  be,  however, 
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that  either  in  its  newspaper  form  or  in  one  of 
its  early  separate  publications  he  became 
aware  of  its  effectiveness.  At  the  time  of  its 
first  publication  Washington  had  sometime 
since  lost  New  York  and  had  only  recently 
brought  to  an  end  his  masterly  retreat  through 
New  Jersey  and  across  the  Delaware  into 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  began  very  soon  the 
preparation  of  a  bold  counterstroke.  Before  a 
widespread  distribution  of  The  American  Cri¬ 
sis  had  occurred  the  prevailing  gloom  had 
been  lightened  to  some  extent  by  the  result  of 
his  surprise  Christmas  attack  upon  Trenton. 
It  would  be  a  very  neat  conclusion  to  say  that 
Paine’s  address  had  been  responsible  for  the 
Trenton  victory.  But  though  the  chronology 
of  events  and  slowness  of  communication  ren¬ 
der  that  unlikely,  it  is  to  be  said  that  in  the 
ensuing  weeks  and  months  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple,  civilians  and  soldiers,  were  reading  the 
tract  and  taking  comfort  from  its  inspired 
opening  words:  “These  are  the  times  that  try 
men’s  souls:  The  summer  soldier  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from 
the  service  of  his  country;  but  he  that  stands 
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it  NOW,  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man 
and  woman.”  Those  cogent  words,  as  good 
now  as  then,  have  become  a  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  tradition.  Whether  or  not  one  wholly  ap¬ 
proves  of  their  author  there  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  his  power  over  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  in  those  early  days  of  the  Revolution. 
Though  the  Library’s  Paine  materials  are  re¬ 
spectable  in  number  we  have  felt  for  some 
time  the  absence  from  them  of  this  first  sepa¬ 
rate  issue  of  Number  I  of  The  American  Crisis, 
even  though  Numbers  II  and  III  in  original 
form  were  present  in  fine  copies.  When  this 
condition  became  known  to  Colonel  Richard 
Gimbel  of  New  Haven,  devoted  worker  in  the 
extensive  and  complex  bibliography  of  Thom¬ 
as  Paine  and  successful  collector  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  he  presented  to  the  Library  with  kind 
words  of  appreciation  a  copy  of  Number  I,  a 
duplicate  from  his  own  collection,  enclosed  in 
a  handsome  case.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  have 
Paine’s  memorable  sentence  in  the  Library  in 
the  form  in  which  it  first  had  extensive  cur¬ 
rency  throughout  the  states. 
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The  French  Participation 

In  October,  1955,  the  Alliance  Frangaise  of 
Providence  put  on  a  week-long,  state-wide 
celebration  described  under  the  general  head¬ 
ing,  “France  Comes  to  Rhode  Island/’  The  Li¬ 
brary  took  its  part  with  other  Rhode  Island 
institutions  in  contributing  to  the  success  of 
this  imaginative  and  broadly  planned  festival 
in  promotion  of  Franco- American  relations. 
Our  exhibition  on  that  occasion  was  entitled 
“French  Participation  in  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  exhibition  stimulated  our  never 
dormant  interest  in  its  subject,  and  while  it 
was  in  course  of  preparation  we  acquired  a 
number  of  pieces  which  bear  upon  naval  as¬ 
pects  of  the  French  Participation.  The  first  of 
these  is  an  early  printed  piece  dealing  direct¬ 
ly  with  the  military  consequences  of  the  Al¬ 
liance.  In  that  simpler  day  security  violation 
was  not  an  ever-present  cause  of  uneasiness, 
haunting  military  officials,  editors,  and  print¬ 
ers.  Detail  des  forces  formidables  de  la  France 
was  issued,  clearly  with  official  sanction,  at 
Marseilles  in  August,  1778.  The  strength  of 
the  fleets  at  Brest  and  Toulon— the  number 
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and  names  of  ships  as  well  as  their  armament 
and  commanders’  names— is  clearly  set  down. 
Here  one  learns  of  the  twelve  ships  of  the  line 
and  five  frigates  which  composed  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  dEstaing,  and  is  informed  that  this 
fleet  had  left  its  base  on  April  13,  1778.  Its 
destination  could  not  well  be  a  matter  of 
doubt.  The  relation  records  also  the  return  to 
America  of  Silas  Deane,  American  commis¬ 
sioner  to  France,  and  the  passage  thither  of 
Conrad  Alexandre  Gerard,  French  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Other  items 
of  information  in  the  relation  suggest  that  for 
France  the  American  alliance  was  not  merely 
a  matter  of  high  diplomacy,  but  an  action  in¬ 
volving  a  renewal  of  conflict  with  the  heredi¬ 
tary  English  enemy  in  which  all  intelligent 
Frenchmen  would  be  concerned. 

The  publication  just  described  is  a  prideful 
one.  The  total  of  French  ships  of  war  available 
in  European  waters,  the  "forces  formidables 
de  la  France,”  is  given  as  83  ships  and  5,088 
cannon.  This  proclaimed  a  substantial  increase 
in  naval  strength  in  the  years  since  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Cities  and 
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provinces,  patriotically  intent  upon  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  broken  navy,  had  contributed  money 
for  ships  and  given  them  their  names.  It  is 
easy,  therefore,  to  understand  the  deflation 
and  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  let  us 
say,  when  their  gift,  the  ship  of  the  line,  La 
Ville  de  Paris ,  was  captured  in  the  defeat  in 
1782  of  Admiral  de  Grasse’s  proud  and  hither¬ 
to  victorious  fleet.  To  carry  on  the  story  we 
take  up  a  recently  acquired  piece  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  judgment  rendered  by  the  court  in 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  military  trials. 

The  prompt  response  of  Admiral  de  Grasse, 
lately  victorious  at  Martinique,  to  the  call  of 
Rochambeau  and  Washington,  his  initiative 
in  the  strategical  operations  of  the  Yorktown 
campaign,  and  his  defeat  of  Admiral  Graves 
off  the  Chesapeake  Capes  provided  the  co¬ 
operation  which  made  victory  a  certain  thing 
for  the  Allied  cause  in  that  memorable  siege. 
Returning  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  West 
Indies,  he  captured  St.  Christopher  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1782,  and  in  that  action  outgeneraled  the 
English  Admiral  Hood.  Through  this  third 
victory  within  a  year  he  added  to  his  growing 
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reputation  for  successful  achievement  in  large 
naval  operations.  But  in  the  St.  Christopher 
action  his  fame  reached  its  peak.  In  April, 
1782,  he  again  encountered  the  British  fleet 
in  the  Passage  of  the  Saints  between  Dominica 
and  Guadeloupe.  Thereupon  ensued  a  run¬ 
ning  battle  of  some  four  days,  on  the  last  of 
which,  April  12th,  Admiral  Rodney  broke  De 
Grasse’s  line  of  battle,  dispersed  his  ships,  and 
captured  his  flagship,  La  Ville  de  Paris ,  which 
the  French  leader  had  personally  defended 
with  the  utmost  in  skill  and  bravery.  De 
Grasse,  it  was  said,  was  six  feet  tall  at  ordinary 
times,  but  six  feet  six  in  battle.  Returning  to 
France  after  a  brief  captivity  in  England,  he 
laid  the  blame  for  the  humiliating  defeat  of 
the  French  naval  forces  in  this  engagement, 
the  Battle  of  the  Saints,  upon  the  failure  of  his 
subordinates  to  obey  his  orders  at  critical  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  operations.  To  substantiate  his 
accusation  he  wrote  a  number  of  memoirs 
which  never  came  into  print,  and  one  which 
was  printed  and  which  became  a  document 
of  special  interest  in  the  court-martial  pro¬ 
ceedings  conducted  at  the  request  of  those 
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whom  he  had  accused.  This  printed  Memoire 
of  1782  carries  the  reader  through  each  of  the 
main  phases  of  the  four-day  battle  and  illus¬ 
trates  them  by  eight  engraved  plans  showing 
the  successive  dispositions  and  maneuvers  of 
the  fleet. 

The  court-martial  held  at  L’Orient  in  1783 
and  1784  lasted  four  months,  took  testimony 
from  more  than  two  hundred  witnesses,  and 
accumulated  forty-four  volumes  of  evidence. 
The  result  was  the  complete  vindication  of 
almost  every  officer  of  the  fleet  and  the  end  of 
De  Grasse’s  career  in  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  No  charges  ever  were  brought  against 
him,  but  the  failure  of  those  he  brought 
against  others  caused  his  downfall.  The  King 
turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  it  was  firmly 
suggested  by  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  that 
he  retire  to  his  country  estate. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  board  of  of¬ 
ficers  which  constituted  the  court  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  printed  form  in  the  handsome  folio 
of  forty  pages,  acquired  this  year,  with  the 
title,  Jugement  rendu  par  le  Conseil  de  Guerre 
Extraordinaire  de  Marine  . .  .  The  resentment 
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of  the  court  against  De  Grasse  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  Jugement  when  certain  phrases 
from  his  Memoire  are  ordered  to  be  “rayees  & 
biffees  comme  calomnieuses.”  In  another  con¬ 
nection  it  was  ordered  that  the  battle  plans 
which  accompanied  the  Memoire  be  “rejet- 
tees”  as  contrary  to  truth  and  liable  to  give  the 
public  a  wrong  idea  of  the  battle  of  April, 
1782.  As  far  as  words  could  suppress  a  docu¬ 
ment  already  in  print,  the  Memoire  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  Court. 

.  .  Oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy.” 
Most  of  the  defending  officers,  “discharged  of 
all  accusation,”  have  marched  straight  from 
the  court  room  at  L’Orient  into  obscurity, 
while  the  name  of  the  only  one  of  high  rank 
who  was  ordered  to  be  formally  admonished 
by  the  assembled  tribunal  for  his  conduct  in 
the  battle  becomes  more  widely  known  with 
the  passing  years.  Admiral  Louis-Antoine  de 
Bougainville,  chief  of  De  Grasse’s  third  squad¬ 
ron,  previously  had  won  fame  as  a  circum¬ 
navigator  and  explorer  of  the  Pacific.  He  gave 
his  name  to  the  largest  of  the  Solomon  Islands, 
which  he  rediscovered  in  1768,  and  he  gave 
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his  name  also  to  bougainvillea,  the  lovely 
flowering  vine  which  in  many  parts  has  be¬ 
come  a  household  word.  Despite  his  failure  to 
come  cleanly  out  of  the  trial,  he  suffered  less 
as  the  result  of  it  than  De  Grasse.  He  was  re¬ 
stored  to  duty  and  died  full  of  honors  in  1811. 

The  “affaire  De  Grasse”  was  one  of  several 
“affaires”  in  French  history  which  are  tightly 
tied  in  with  American  events.  The  Library  is 
able  to  document  some  of  these,  among  them 
the  De  Grasse  controversy,  by  groups  of  un¬ 
usual  contemporary  printed  materials.  The 
Jugement  of  L’Orient,  1784,  just  discussed,  is 
naturally  an  important  addition  to  a  group 
which  includes  a  fine  copy,  containing  all 
eight  battle  plans,  of  the  Memoir e  du  Comte 
de  Grasse  of  Paris,  1782,  and  the  Journal  d’un 
Officier  de  I’Armee  Navale  en  Amerique  of 
1783,  in  which  De  Grasse  is  strongly  defended 
by  an  anonymous  writer.  Curiously  this  Jour¬ 
nal  has  frequently  been  entered  in  catalogues 
and  bibliographies  under  the  name  of  the 
Comte  d’Estaing,  whereas  the  anonymous  au¬ 
thor  of  it  defends  De  Grasse  in  a  comparison 
bitterly  critical  of  D’Estaing.  From  the  stand- 
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point  of  an  English  participant  the  Battle  of 
the  Saints  is  described  and  illustrated  in  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Matthews,  Twenty -one  Plans,  Ches¬ 
ter,  1784.  And,  finally,  a  very  unusual  element 
in  the  group  is  found  in  a  Swedish  book  fully 
described  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1952-1953, 
Grefve  Grasses  Sid-Batailler,  of  Stockholm, 
1787,  a  chronological  account  of  De  Grasse's 
operations  in  America  by  Karl  Gustaf  Torn- 
quist,  a  young  Swedish  officer  serving  in  the 
fleet.  All  these  except  the  Journal  dun  Officier 
are  fully  illustrated  by  engraved  plans  of  De 
Grasse's  American  campaigns. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  fixed  conclusions  as 
to  right  and  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  battles 
far  off  and  long  ago,  but  one  recent  biogra¬ 
pher  of  De  Grasse,  Charles  Lee  Lewis,  Ad¬ 
miral  de  Grasse  and  American  Independence, 
Annapolis,  1945,  concludes  his  book  with  a 
chapter  in  which  the  Admiral  is  described  as 
the  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  a  naval  adminis¬ 
tration  which  had  never  been  able  to  brine 

o 

about  in  its  forces  the  absolute  essential  of 
officer  discipline.  The  French  at  this  time,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  logical  approach 
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to  things,  had  in  use  what  was  probably  the 
best  of  all  systems  of  signalling  at  sea  by  flag 
and  lantern,  but  though  certain  of  De  Grasse’s 
signals  to  Vaudreuil  were  understood,  that 
admiral  ignored  them  because  he  regarded  the 
maneuver  they  ordered  as  difficult  of  accom¬ 
plishment  and,  even  if  safely  executed,  of 
questionable  value.  De  Grasse  maintained 
that  he  should  at  least  have  made  an  effort  to 
obey  the  order.  But  Vaudreuil  was  completely 
cleared  of  accusation,  and  De  Grasse’s  attack 
upon  him  and  nearly  all  of  the  others  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  tribunal  as  a  criticism  of  the 
system  itself.  Hence  the  enforced  rustication 
which  lasted  virtually  until  his  death  in  1788. 

New  Jersey  Land  Dispute 

Many  times  in  our  Reports  we  have  written 
of  our  evaluation  of  the  literature  of  colonial 
land  and  boundary  disputes  as  source  materi¬ 
als  of  unusual  value.  In  most  instances  those 
writings  were  the  work  of  acute  lawyers  and 
officials,  rehearsing,  with  circumstance  from 
documentary  sources,  the  sequence  of  events 
from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  communities 
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in  question.  In  our  Report  for  1944-1945,  we 
wrote  of  a  group  of  printed  pieces  relating  to 
those  celebrated  New  Jersey  disputes  in  which 
were  chiefly  concerned  the  towns  of  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  and  Newark.  The  most  interesting 
of  these,  perhaps,  An  Answer  to  the  Council 
of  Proprietor  s  two  Publications ,  was  a  folio  of 
thirteen  pages  printed  in  New  York  in  1747  by 
the  widow  of  John  Peter  Zenger.  In  that  strong 
protest  the  people  of  Newark  firmly  asserted 
the  validity  of  land  titles  based  upon  a  pur¬ 
chase  from  responsible  Indians  of  a  large  acre¬ 
age,  well  located  for  successful  development. 
Nineteen  years  later  the  question,  still  unre¬ 
solved,  was  brought  up  again  by  the  Propri¬ 
etors  and  set  forth  in  The  Claim  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Town  of  Newark ,  in  Virtue  of  the 
Indian  Purchase  made  by  the  first  Settlers  of 
Newark ,  in  1667 ,  Stated  and  Considered.  This 
rare  piece  of  fourteen  pages  was  printed  in 
1766,  nearly  a  century  after  the  original  New¬ 
ark  purchase,  in  Woodbridge  by  Samuel  F. 
Parker,  nephew  of  James  Parker,  New  Jersey's 
first  printer.  Its  attack  upon  the  claims  of  the 
Newarkers  has  been  attributed  to  David  Og- 


den  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Proprietors  of 
East  Jersey,  for  whom  he  was  at  that  time 
acting  as  legal  counsel. 

These  century-long  protests  of  Elizabeth¬ 
town  and  Newark  arose,  as  has  been  shown, 
from  differences  of  opinion  between  the  lot- 
holders  of  those  towns  and  the  Proprietors  of 
East  New  Jersey.  Concurrently  with  this  dis¬ 
pute  ran  one  of  another  origin  in  which  the 
Proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey  and  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  West  New  Jersey  contended  over 
the  position  of  the  dividing  line  which  in  1676 
had  been  agreed  upon,  but  not  surveyed,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  provinces.  As  the  years  went  on 
both  proprietary  councils,  which  in  the  course 
of  events  had  lost  their  political  importance 
and  become  little  more  than  landholding  com¬ 
panies,  showed  themselves  discontented  with 
the  line  of  1676  and  with  a  later  compromise 
agreement  of  1719.  To  the  prevailing  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  added  confusion  when  in  1769  a 
royal  commission  fixed  a  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  the  colonies  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  which  disturbed  the  area  of  agreement, 
small  though  it  was,  accepted  by  both  groups 
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of  Proprietors  in  1719.  The  East  New  Jersey 
Proprietors  claimed  that  not  only  had  they  lost 
more  than  200,000  acres  to  New  York  but  that 
a  confusion  of  boundaries  between  East  and 
West  Jersey  had  been  brought  about  through 
that  decision  of  1769  which,  unless  their  pro¬ 
test  were  heeded,  would  deprive  them  of  an¬ 
other  area  of  400,000  acres.  In  1785  appeared 
at  their  instance  The  Petitions  and  Memorials 
of  the  Proprietors  of  West  and  East-Jersey ,  to 
the  Legislature  of  Neio-Jersey.  This  address 
to  the  Assembly  by  the  two  councils  of  Propri¬ 
etors  is  a  summary  review  of  the  whole  dis¬ 
pute  set  forth  from  opposing  points  of  view.  It 
is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  for  this  reason  and  because  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  engraved  map  which  we  discuss 
hereafter  under  the  head  Maps  and  Prints. 
I  his  book,  The  Petitions  and  Memorials  of  the 
Proprietors ,  is  important  in  our  varied  ma¬ 
terials  relating  to  colonial  boundary  disputes, 
and  its  map  is  an  addition  of  interest  to  our 
collection  of  maps  made  and  engraved  in 
America.  Complementary  to  The  Petitions  and 
Memorials  in  every  sense  are  the  three  pub- 
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lications  described  in  our  Report  for  1947- 
1948.  One  of  these,  A  Concise  View  of  the 
Controversy  between  the  Proprietors  of  East 
and  West-Jersey ,  Philadelphia,  1785,  is  in  fact 
the  rebuttal  of  the  West  Jersey  men  to  the 
“misrepresentations”  of  the  East  Jersey  Pro¬ 
prietors  contained  in  The  Petitions  and  Me¬ 
morials  here  discussed. 

Americana  V etustissima 

The  strength  and  vigor  of  collecting  in  the 
field  of  Americana  are  continuously  renewed 
by  changes  in  emphasis  in  the  study  of  peri¬ 
ods,  places,  subjects,  and  ideas  which  succeed 
one  another  throughout  the  years.  Whether 
it  is  the  collector  who  brings  this  widening  of 
horizons  to  the  attention  of  the  historian  or 
the  historian  to  the  collector  is  a  proposition 
of  the  chicken-and-egg  variety  which  we  pose 
and  leave  unresolved,  prudently  passing  on  to 
the  consideration  that  despite  the  more  inten¬ 
sive  cultivation  of  the  Americana  field  made 
necessary  by  these  succeeding  fashions,  one 
certain  impulse  which  moved  the  Browns, 
Lenoxes,  Barlows,  and  Brinleys,  and  others  of 
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a  simpler  day  remains,  undiminished  in  force, 
with  their  successors.  Today  as  in  the  earliest 
years  of  John  Carter  Brown  s  collecting,  his 
Library,  if  we  may  now  become  specific,  con¬ 
tinues  to  affirm  the  importance  to  its  purpose 
of  the  printed  books  issued  while  the  discov¬ 
ery  and  exploration  of  the  New  World  were 
actually  in  progress.  These  works,  the  narra¬ 
tives  and  annals  of  the  period  1493-1550,  were 
first  organized  and  discussed  in  the  book  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  B.  A.  V.,  that  is,  Hen¬ 
ry  Harrisse’s  Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetas- 
tissima ,  published  in  New  York  in  1866.  The 
original  B.  A.  V.  titles  of  that  year  and  the 
B.  A.  V.  Additions  of  1872,  together  with  cer¬ 
tain  related  works  of  subsequent  recognition 
represent  the  body  of  writings  which  slowly 
apprised  a  sometimes  indifferent  Europe  of 
the  fact  that  a  new  era  had  been  born,  inform¬ 
ing  men  that  new  boundaries  had  been  set  to 
the  physical  world,  a  new  economy  brought 
into  being,  and  a  new  point  of  departure  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  history  of  ideas.  Our  recent 
purchase  of  a  book  in  this  category,  the  Se- 
canda  Pars  Enneadum  .  .  .  ab  Inclinatione  Ro- 
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mani  Imperii  usque  ad  Annum  M.D.IIII  of 
Marcus  Antonius  Sabellicus,  Venice,  1504, 
gives  point  and  meaning  to  these  reflections. 
The  significance  of  this  book  is  realized  only 
when  its  contents  are  examined  and  com¬ 
pared,  as  will  now  be  done,  with  the  previous¬ 
ly  published  works  relating  to  the  American 
discovery. 

One  gives  admiration  without  reserve  to 
certain  hardy  chroniclers  of  old  who  assumed 
without  fear  and  carried  through  without  fal¬ 
tering  the  overwhelming  task  of  recording  the 
history  of  the  world  from  the  day  of  Creation 
to  the  day  before  publication  in  print  of  their 
completed  designs.  One  of  these  annalists  was 
the  Augustinian  friar,  Jacobus  Philippus  Fo- 
resti  of  Bergamo,  author  of  the  Supplementum 
Chronicarum ,  a  work  brought  out  in  Venice 
in  several  editions  after  its  first  of  1483.  Bergo- 
mensis,  as  he  is  generally  called,  took  over  for 
the  opening  sentence  of  his  book  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  of  all  human  utterances:  'In  principio 
creavit  deus  coelum  et  terrain.”  The  fourth 
edition  of  his  book,  the  Novissime  hijstori- 
arum  omnium  repercussiones,  takes  departure 
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from  the  morning  of  the  First  Day  of  Crea¬ 
tion  and  cries  “Vale”  to  the  reader  on  the 
24th  of  March  of  the  year  1503.  The  book  was 
published  in  Venice  on  May  4th  of  the  same 
year.  It  is  this  edition  of  Bergomensis  which  in¬ 
terests  the  student  and  collector  of  Americana, 
for  in  it  under  the  year  1493  is  found  a  com¬ 
pressed  statement  of  the  Discovery  drawn 
from  the  account  of  that  event  made  famous 
by  the  letter  which  on  March  14,  1493,  Co¬ 
lumbus  sent  from  Lisbon  to  his  friends  at  the 
Spanish  court.  Here  in  something  more  than 
a  folio  page  of  the  Bergomensis  book  was  the 
earliest  account  in  a  general  historical  work 
of  the  event  which  later  ages  have  recognized 
as  beginning  a  new  epoch  in  world  history. 
Hitherto  the  news  of  this  intrusion  upon  the 
world's  long-held  conception  of  itself  had 
been  spread  abroad  in  tentative  fashion  in 
ephemeral  printed  editions  of  the  Columbus 
Letter.  Now  it  became  a  part  of  the  universal 
record,  a  new  thread  woven  into  the  rude, 
grim-pictured,  but  magnificent  tapestry  which 
is  the  history  of  man. 

Thus  America  took  its  place  in  the  history 
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books.  It  was  not  long  before  that  brief  and 
simple  story  began,  through  the  process  of  ac¬ 
cretion,  to  be  perceptibly  an  important  part  of 
the  larger  picture.  In  April,  1504,  nearly  a  year 
after  the  publication  of  the  Bergomensis  book 
of  May,  1503,  appeared  in  print  in  Venice  the 
Libretto  de  Tutta  la  Navigatione  de  Re  de 
S pagna,  an  Italian  piratical  pre-printing  of 
Peter  Martyr’s  "First  Decade”  which  carried 
on  and  enlarged  the  history  of  the  New  World 
discovery  and  exploration  by  printing  for  the 
first  time  in  a  unified  narrative  the  story  of  the 
first  three  voyages  of  Columbus.  And  not  long 
after  the  appearance  in  the  bookshops  of 
the  Libretto— a  simple,  undistinguished,  un¬ 
adorned  quarto  of  sixteen  leaves  — another 
massive  universal  chronicle  of  the  Bergomen¬ 
sis  sort  was  being  completed  and  put  to  press 
in  that  busy  city  of  Venice.  This  was  the  re¬ 
cent  acquisition  with  which  we  introduced 
the  present  discussion,  the  Secunda  Pars  En- 
neadum  .  .  .  ab  Inclinatione  Romani  Imperii 
usque  ad  Annum  M.D.IIII ,  the  continuation 
of  a  work  by  Marcus  Antonius  Sabellicus,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Venice  in  1498,  entitled  Enneades 
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.  .  .  ab  orbe  condito  ad  inclinationem  Romani 
Imperii ,  in  which  the  annalist  had  recorded 
the  history  of  the  world  from  Creation  to  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Though  entered  in 
Harrisse,  B.  A.  V.  as  No.  21,  the  presence  of 
American  interest  in  the  pages  of  the  En- 
neades  of  1498  is  wide  open  to  doubt.  That  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  however,  with  the 
Secunda  Pars  Enneadum ,  which  Harrisse  had 
heard  of  but  had  not  seen,  for  in  that  book  ap¬ 
pears,  on  the  recto  and  verso  of  leaf  CLXXI, 
an  account  of  the  first  three  voyages  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  the  scope  of  the  narrative  as  given  in 
the  Libretto.  The  Sabellicus  account,  it  is  true, 
compresses  into  one  large  folio  page  the  narra¬ 
tive  found  in  the  thirty-one  quarto  pages  of 
the  Libretto ,  but  because,  like  the  Libretto ,  it 
treats  of  Columbian  and  other  Spanish  voy¬ 
ages  of  the  period  1493-1498,  it  enlarges  sig¬ 
nificantly  the  Discovery  story  found  in  the 
Bergomensis  chronicle  of  1503,  bringing  into 
a  general  historical  work  for  the  first  time  the 
fact  of  continuity  in  American  exploration 
and  the  sense  of  a  vast  geographical  expansion 
under  way  or  impending. 


The  relationship  between  the  brief  Sabel- 
licus  account  of  the  three  voyages,  published 
in  Venice  on  October  20,  1504,  and  the  full 
narrative  in  the  Libretto  of  Venice,  April  10, 
1504,  is  that  of  a  derivative  to  its  source,  or, 
possibly,  that  of  two  derivatives  from  a  source 
common  to  both.  It  is  possible  that  the  Sabel- 
licus  account,  like  the  Libretto  text,  derives 
directly  from  the  text  translated  into  Italian 
and  sent  to  Venice  from  Seville  in  successive 
installments  by  Angelo  Trevisano,  a  young 
Venetian  diplomat  who  had  been  allowed  to 
read  in  manuscript  an  account  of  the  voyages 
of  Columbus  compiled  by  Peter  Martyr  d’An- 
ghiera,  the  celebrated  "First  Decade7’  of  that 
earliest  historian  of  America.  The  simple  way 
for  the  busy  Sabellicus  to  procure  copy  for  his 
American  section  would  have  been  to  use  the 
printed  Libretto ,  published  next  door,  so  to 
speak,  six  months  earlier,  rather  than  to  seek 
out  a  Trevisano  manuscript  version  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  and  this  we  would  naturally  suppose  to 
have  been  his  procedure.  But  if  that  supposi¬ 
tion  is  correct,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  a  lit¬ 
eral  and  unthinking  copyist.  On  the  contrary, 
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he  would  appear  to  us  as  a  critical  editor  who 
had  avoided  the  crashing  combination  of  lin¬ 
guistic  and  typographical  error  through  which 
the  printer  of  the  Libretto  misnamed  a  conti¬ 
nent,  giving  himself  to  Cuba  and  through  oth¬ 
ers  to  all  North  America  the  meaningless  des¬ 
ignation,  “Zoana  mela.”  That  printer  had 
further  confused  the  record  by  transmuting 
the  name  of  Columbus’s  captain,  Pero  Alonso 
Nino,  or  “Nigno”  in  the  Venetian  form,  to 
“Alonso  negro,”  which  became  finally  in  a 
German  translation  “Alonso  der  Schwartz.” 
Sabellicus  avoided  both  these  errors  either  by 
making  his  abstract  directly  from  a  Trevisano 
manuscript,  or  by  intelligent  recognition  of 
the  meaning  behind  the  Libretto  errors. 

These  books  we  have  been  discussing  are 
“of  the  blood,”  elements  in  the  royal  lineage  of 
narratives  which,  spread  over  the  literate 
world,  introduced  our  epoch— the  Letters  of 
Columbus  and  Vespucci,  the  chronicle  of  Ber- 
gomensis,  the  Libretto ,  the  Sabellicus  chron¬ 
icle,  the  Paesi ,  the  Cosmographia  of  Martin 
Waldseemiiller,  and  the  great  Waldseemiiller 
map  of  1507  which  organized  the  facts  record- 
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ed  in  the  books  we  have  named  and  made  ex¬ 
plicit  their  meaning. 

In  the  copy  the  Library  has  acquired,  the 
Sabellicus  book,  an  Italian  publication,  is 
bound  in  a  rich  brown  calf  over  wooden 
boards.  Its  decorative  details  indicate  that  it 
was  bound  in  Germany  in  the  early  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  small  straw  indicat¬ 
ing  direction  of  flow  in  the  contemporary  Eu¬ 
ropean  stream  of  information  and  ideas,  a 
suggestion  that  northern  Europe  was  learn¬ 
ing  through  Italy  of  the  post-Discovery  ex¬ 
ploration  of  America. 

This  splendid  volume,  important  for  the 
historian  of  events,  the  historian  of  letters,  the 
bibliophile,  and  the  amateur  of  bindings  was 
purchased  for  the  Library  by  Mrs.  Jesse  H. 
Metcalf.  It  is  one  of  many  basic  works  of 
Americana  which  have  been  added  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  in  the  past  twenty  years  through  Mrs. 
Metcalfs  assistance. 

Joyfull  Newes 

It  is  true  enough  that  in  the  century  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Discovery  Spain  stretched  eager 
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and  greedy  hands  towards  the  gold  and  silver 
of  America.  To  condemn  her  for  that  is  to  con¬ 
demn  all  mankind,  even  ourselves,  for  faced 
by  a  similar  opportunity  few  of  us  would  turn 
our  backs  upon  it.  But  Spain  was  not  wholly 
materialistic:  gold  and  silver  were  not  the  only 
fruits  of  the  world  overseas  that  her  sons  drew 
thence  as  they  settled  in  and  learned  more 
fully  to  know  the  country.  Products  of  another 
sort  with  previously  unthought-of  characteris¬ 
tics  and  utility  soon  were  coming  to  the  notice 
of  scholars  and  scientists  and  inspiring  them 
with  excited  expectation.  The  possibility  that 
the  herbs  and  simples,  the  roots  and  barks,  the 
leaves  and  fruits  of  the  Islands  and  the  Main 
would  provide  new  and  potent  medicines  for 
the  stubborn  diseases  of  the  Old  World  began 
early  to  be  examined  by  suffering  Europeans. 
As  early  as  1516  guaiacum  wood  from  Santo 
Domingo  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  cure  for 
the  dreaded  pox,  but  it  was  not  until  1565  that 
Dr.  Nicolas  Monardes  of  Seville  coordinated 
the  knowledge  of  New  World  curative  agents 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  been  gath¬ 
ering  and  testing  for  many  years.  His  Dos 
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Libros  of  that  year  was  the  beginning  of  stud¬ 
ies  by  him  which  reformed,  it  has  been  said, 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  Europe,  but,  whether 
or  not  reformed  is  too  strong  a  word  in  this 
connection,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  range 
of  medicines  for  the  physician’s  choice  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  Dos  Libros  of  1565 
and  its  successive  editions.  Many  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  Monardes  were  not  fulfilled;  greater 
familiarity  with  certain  of  his  remedies  proved 
them  valueless.  None  the  less,  his  service  was 
a  great  one,  and  after  him  pharmacology 
crawled  out  from  under  the  blanketing  au¬ 
thority  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  doctors 
and  began  to  seek  and  test  by  experiment  new 
curative  agents.  Monardes  added  nothing  to 
his  treatise  in  his  edition  of  1569,  but  in  1571 
he  brought  out  a  Segunda  Parte  which 
equalled  in  size  the  original  contribution. 
Three  years  later  the  two  parts  were  combined 
in  a  single  volume,  and  the  work  of  the  Sevil¬ 
lian  doctor  was  done.  But  in  the  world  beyond 

* 

the  Pyrenees,  interest  in  his  work  was  just  be¬ 
ginning.  The  successive  translations  of  the 
book  into  Latin  by  Charles  de  TEscluse,  Ca- 
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rolus  Clusius,  beginning  in  1574,  carried  the 
new  knowledge  and  practice  throughout  the 
learned  circles  of  the  Continent,  while  in  Eng¬ 
land  John  Frampton,  a  broken  merchant, 
made  a  translation  of  the  book  and  published 
it  in  1577  with  the  inspired  title,  Joyfull 
Newes  out  of  the  newe  founde  worlde. 

In  these  days  it  is  considered  almost  trea¬ 
sonable  to  speak  of  colonialism  except  in  dero¬ 
gation  of  a  policy  which  has  been,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  greatest  force  for  progress  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  nations.  This  was  the  force,  as  nat¬ 
ural  and  as  essential  to  the  race  as  breathing  is 
to  the  individual,  which  drove  the  Argonauts 
abroad,  sent  the  Eagles  into  the  wilderness 
of  northern  Europe,  Columbus  to  the  New 
World  of  the  Indies,  Sarah  Constant  and  May¬ 
flower  across  the  Atlantic  to  create  our  nation, 
the  fur  traders,  the  gold  seekers,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  covered  wagons  across  a  continent 
into  the  coveted  dominions  of  Mexico.  But 
pretty  or  not  in  some  of  its  operations  this 
force  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
world’s  development,  and  one  thing  concern¬ 
ing  it  which  may  not  be  gainsaid  is  that  the 


books  which  inspired  its  activities  and  the 
books  which  record  its  history  are  engrossing 
in  their  interest  and  implications. 

The  group  of  six  Spanish  works  translated 
into  English  by  John  Frampton  occupies  a 
place  of  some  importance  in  the  literature  of 
colonialism,  though  at  first  thought  the  book 
we  have  mentioned,  a  treatise  on  the  medici¬ 
nal  value  of  New  World  flora,  seems  distant  in 
purpose  from  other  works  in  that  classifica¬ 
tion.  In  1559  John  Frampton,  a  youth  with 
mercantile  success  already  attained,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  years 
later  escaped  from  that  captivity,  depressed 
in  spirit  and  resentful  of  his  lost  youth,  his 
bankruptcy,  and  the  hateful  experience  of  the 
torture  chamber.  Some  repayment  for  these 
abuses  naturally  became  his  concern  when  he 
found  himself  back  in  England.  He  asked  for 
letters  of  marque  against  the  commerce  of  his 
oppressors,  but  it  is  probable  that  his  most  ef¬ 
fective  revenge  was  to  translate  into  English 
certain  Spanish  books  which  directed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  they  were  allowing  to  go  by  default  to 
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Spain  and  Portugal.  Whether  the  humanitari¬ 
an  motive  or  the  political  predominated  in  his 
translation  of  Joy  full  Newes  is  not  clear,  but  in 
the  five  later  books  the  political  motive, 
though  never  baldly  expressed,  is  definite  and 
unconcealed.  Ostensibly  a  medical  treatise, 
Joyfull  Newes  itself  was  a  tremendous  stimu¬ 
lation  to  English  curiosity  about  the  New 
World.  It  became,  with  the  five  succeeding 
translations  of  other  works  of  geographical  in¬ 
terest,  a  political  instrument  which  played  its 
part  in  the  later  history  of  English  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  in  the  slow  process  by  which  the  pow¬ 
er  of  Spain  in  the  New  World  was  restricted 
and  her  ambitions  frustrated.  In  that  book  the 
Englishman  could  and  did  read  for  the  first 
time  in  his  own  language  of  the  potato,  tobac¬ 
co,  sarsaparilla,  and  sassafras,  especially  of 
sassafras,  the  supposed  cure-all  which  when 
transported  to  the  London  market  turned  into 
gold.  The  profits  from  the  bark  and  roots  of 
that  indigenous  American  tree  were  among 
the  factors  which  incited  Raleigh  and  others 
to  the  colonization  of  North  America. 

The  Library’s  collection  of  the  Monardes 
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editions  and  the  translations  of  them  by  Clusi- 
us  and  Frampton  has  been  for  many  years  a 
pleasure  to  contemplate,  containing  among 
other  items  the  first  Monardes  of  1565,  all  the 
succeeding  original  parts  and  editions,  and 
fine  copies  of  the  Frampton  translations  of 
1577  and  1596.  Between  the  two  last  named, 
however,  only  a  fragmentary  copy  of  the  im¬ 
portant  second  edition  of  1580  has  until  now 
stood  upon  the  shelf.  In  this  work  Frampton 
informed  his  readers  that  when  translating 
the  book  for  his  first  edition  he  had  become 
weary  of  the  unaccustomed  labor  and  had 
omitted  certain  sections  of  the  complete  Mo¬ 
nardes  treatise.  Since  then,  however,  he  had 
been  urged  by  the  celebrated  London  physi¬ 
cian,  the  Portuguese  Jew,  Dr.  Hector  Nunes, 
to  bring  out  a  new  edition  containing  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  omitted  parts.  This  he  did  in  the 
work  of  1580,  adding  to  the  earlier  edition  ex¬ 
tensive  chapters  on  the  use  of  iron  in  medicine 
and  manufacturing,  on  the  use  of  snow  or  ice 
as  a  refrigeratory  agent,  and  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  bezoar  stone  in  the  treatment  of 
poisoning.  His  impartial  recommendation  of 
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these  three  was  typical  of  the  uncritical  medi¬ 
cal  belief  and  practice  of  that  day:  the  bezoar 
stone  as  a  cure  was  pure  superstition;  the 
treatises  on  iron  and  snow  were  primitive  but 
soundly  conceived  essays  in  physical  science. 

The  copy  of  Frampton’s  Joy  full  Newes  of 
1580  recently  acquired  virtually  perfects  our 
Monardes-Frampton  group  with  its  direct 
American  interest,  its  interest  in  the  history 
of  medical  science,  and  the  implications  it 
bears  for  the  student  of  colonialism.  This  copy 
is  in  a  well-preserved  contemporary  binding 
of  brown  calf.  It  was  purchased  for  the  Li¬ 
brary  by  the  Associates  with  aid  generously 
accorded  by  three  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Edward  Eberstadt,  of  New  York,  and 
his  sons,  the  Messrs.  Lindley  and  Charles 
Eberstadt,  the  last  named  a  graduate  of 
Brown  in  the  class  of  1934. 

Church  Music 

In  1788  John  Aitken,  of  Philadelphia,  pub¬ 
lished,  with  title-page  dated  1787,  the  earli¬ 
est  Roman  Catholic  book  of  a  musical  charac¬ 
ter  intended  for  use  in  the  public  worship  of 
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that  church  in  the  United  States.  A  Compila¬ 
tion  of  the  Litanies  and  Vespers  Hymns  and 
Anthems  as  They  are  Sung  in  the  Catholic 
Church  Adapted  to  the  Voice  or  Organ ,  is 
a  quarto  volume  of  143  pages,  engraved 
throughout.  An  interesting  element  in  the 
copy  of  the  book  we  have  secured  is  a  sepa¬ 
rately  printed  leaf,  inserted  immediately  after 
the  title-leaf,  containing  in  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  an  “Approbation”  of  the  book  signed  by 
four  priests  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  them,  the 
Reverend  John  Carroll,  soon  to  become  the 
first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  the  United 
States.  Pages  1-15  contain,  with  engraved  text, 
a  treatise  of  fundamental  definitions  and  prac¬ 
tical  precepts  entitled  “A  New  Introduction 
to  the  Grounds  of  Music,”  a  feature  in  which 
this  book  carries  on  a  practice  long  established 
in  the  hymnals  and  psalm  books  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Congregational  origin.  There  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  two  types  ceases.  The 
body  of  the  Catholic  book  opens  with  “The 
Christmass  Hymn,”  continues  with  six  Litany 
tunes,  and  goes  on  to  a  varied  assortment  of 
hymns,  psalms,  anthems,  chants,  and  songs  of 
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praise,  most  of  them  in  English  but  many  in  the 
magnificent  Latin  which  seems  to  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  kinship  with  the  matter  which  it  here  em¬ 
bodies.  In  this  book  are  the  timeless  hymns  of 
praise,  devotion,  and  penitence  — Magnificat, 
Miserere,  Salve  Regina,  Pange  Lingua,  Stabat 
Mater,  Dies  Irae,  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,  Credo 
in  unum  Deum,  Sanctus,  Agnus  Dei,  Ave  Ma¬ 
ria,  and  many  others  in  the  tradition  of  the  an¬ 
cient  and  majestic  liturgy  to  which  all  sensi¬ 
tive  men  of  whatever  faith  pay  the  tribute  of 
admiration.  One  consideration  which  made  it 
most  desirable  that  we  acquire  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  A  Compilation  when  the  opportunity 
arose  was  our  possession  for  many  years  past 
of  a  particularly  fine,  crisp  copy  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  work,  printed  in  1791.  This  en¬ 
tirely  re-engraved  and  considerably  enlarged 
second  edition  is  rarer  than  the  first  of  1787. 
We  are  happy  in  our  ownership  of  both  edi¬ 
tions,  each  possessing  a  special  interest  of  its 
own.  Certain  components  of  the  first  edition 
-the  printed  approbation,  the  treatise  on  mu¬ 
sic,  and  a  group  of  German  tunes— are  not 
found  in  the  second,  while  the  second  con- 
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tains  many  tunes  and  sets  of  words  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  first.  Though  A  Compilation  in 
its  first  edition,  as  already  said,  bears  the  im¬ 
print  date  of  1787,  its  true  date  of  publication 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  ensuing  year.  A 
printed  page  among  the  preliminaries  of  our 
copy  contains  a  copyright  notice,  signed  and 
dated  April  8,  1788,  affirming  that  a  copy  of 
the  book  had  been  deposited  that  day  in  the 
office  of  the  Prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County. 

In  addition  to  its  general  American  interest, 
the  book  has  importance  for  us  as  a  valuable 
item  in  our  collection  of  works  of  American 
and  Old  World  religious  doctrine,  history, 
and  liturgy.  It  adds  significantly  also  to  our 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  field  of  church 
music. 

Additional  Acquisitions 

The  Mathers  we  have  always  with  us.  Hard¬ 
ly  a  year  passes  that  we  do  not  add  one  or 
more  to  our  collection  of  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  titles  from  the  pens  of  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family  of  preachers  and  writers. 
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This  year  we  acquired  three  items  by  Cotton 
Mather,  the  most  prolific  of  them  all— Dust 
and  Ashes.  An  Essay  upon  Repentance ,  of 
Boston,  1710;  Winter  Piety ,  Boston,  1712;  and 
Wholesome  Words.  A  Visit  of  Advice ,  Given 
unto  Families  that  are  Visited  with  Sickness , 
Boston,  1713.  The  first  of  these  we  secured  in 
a  perfect  copy;  the  others,  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  with  Mather  books,  have  suffered  humili¬ 
ating  losses  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
good  at  some  future  time.  The  wholly  admir¬ 
able  Jared  Eliot— minister,  physician,  metal¬ 
lurgist,  and  schoolmaster  to  New  England 
on  agricultural  procedures— is  represented 
among  this  year  s  purchases  by  Give  Caesar 
his  Due ,  New  London,  1738,  the  election  ser¬ 
mon  which  he  preached  before  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Assembly  on  May  11th  of  that  year.  The 
Connecticut  dispute  on  church  government 
known  as  the  Wallingford  Controversy  has 
been  represented  in  the  Library  by  a  number 
of  titles  for  many  years.  To  these  we  have  add¬ 
ed  two  others-Noah  Hobart,  The  Principles  of 
Congregational  Churches  .  .  .  applied  to  the 
Case  of  the  late  Ordination  at  Wallingford , 
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New  Haven,  1759,  and  Jonathan  Todd,  A  Re¬ 
ply  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Eels's  Serious  Re¬ 
marks  .  .  .  Together  with  An  Answer  to  the 
Rev'd  Mr.  Hobart's  Principles ,  ire.  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Hart,  of  New  Haven,  1760.  The  first  of 
these  two  tracts  has  been  regarded  as  the  ir¬ 
refutable  statement  in  support  of  the  central¬ 
ized  authority  of  the  Consociation,  but  the  op¬ 
position,  speaking  for  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  parishes  to  self-government,  seem  not 
to  have  known  when  they  were  beaten.  Here 
was  an  incident  in  one  of  the  basic  American 
controversies— individual  freedom  versus  cor¬ 
porate  unity,  states'  rights  against  centralized 
federal  authority. 

La  Sagesse  .  .  .  Tableau  des  F.  F.  qui  com- 
posent  la  Loge  Provinciale  Frangaise  ...  a 
L' Orient  de  Portsmouth,  en  Virginie  ...  A 
TEpoque  de  la  St.  Jean,  5798,  Norfolk,  [1798], 
comprises  a  list  of  members  of  the  Portsmouth 
lodge  of  French  Freemasons  which  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  historian  of  Freemasonry  and  to 
those  who  study  the  component  elements  of 
the  American  social  scene  of  that  era.  Report 
to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  on  the 
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Progress  and  State  of  the  Water  Works,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1799,  needs  no  explanation  other  than 
the  statement  on  its  title,  which,  however, 
does  not  reveal  the  fact  that  the  Report  is 
much  concerned  with  the  activities  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Henry  Latrobe,  the  engineer  and  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Federal  period  whose  virtues  have 
been  recognized  and  acclaimed  anew  in  our 
day.  Mr.  Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  gave  us  a  copy  of  Alfonso  Ulloa,  Vita, 
et  Patti  dell’  Invitissimo  Imperatore  Carlo 
Quinto,  Venice,  1606,  a  source  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  Conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  and  with  other  events  which  occurred  in 
the  time  of  the  King-Emperor.  Mr.  Paul  F. 
Gleeson,  of  West  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  a  previously  unrecorded  broad¬ 
side,  dated  Providence,  February  1793,” 
entitled  Sublime  Entertainment.  This  Evening 
will  commence  at  the  Court-House,  A  brilliant 
Electrical  Exhibition ;  by  I.  Greenwood.  The 
lecturer  proposed,  if  the  sale  of  tickets  justi¬ 
fied,  to  present  his  “Machine,  with  all  its  Ap¬ 
paratus,  worth  upwards  of  150  dollars,  to  the 
College  in  this  Town.  .  . .”  Pie  announced  fur- 
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ther  that  on  the  “5th  Night  he  purposes  to 
give  the  Black  People  an  Opportunity  of  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  enlightened  in  that  pleasing 
and  noble  Branch  of  Philosophy/'  To  the  In¬ 
dependent  Electors  of  the  State  of  Netv-York, 
an  address  of  April  11,  1792,  signed  “Plain 
Truth,”  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ollive 
Mabbott,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Warren  Shear¬ 
man,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  gave  us  a 
small  broadside,  printed  by  John  Carter,  of 
Providence,  signed  by  John  Tillinghast,  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1783,  headed  Thirty  Dollars  Reward , 
which  complains  of  a  burglary  of  clothing  and 
household  goods.  A  manuscript  document  giv¬ 
en  us  by  Mr.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  records  an 
adjustment  of  accounts  after  the  dissolution 
of  partnership  between  the  printers  John  Car¬ 
ter,  grandfather  of  John  Carter  Brown,  and 
William  Wilkinson,  who  as  Carter  &  Wilkin¬ 
son  had  carried  on  an  active  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Providence  in  the  years  1793- 
1799. 

The  titles  mentioned  in  this  section  repre¬ 
sent,  of  course,  only  a  small  selection  of  many 
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newly  acquired  pieces  of  similar  consequence 
and  interest. 


Maps  and  Prints 

Three  items  have  been  added  to  our  grow¬ 
ing  collection  of  maps  drawn,  engraved,  and 
printed  in  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these, 
“The  State  of  New  Jersey/7  drawn  by  Evert 
Bancker,  Jr.,  engraver  unknown,  illustrates 
the  New  Jersey  boundary  dispute  tract  de¬ 
scribed  on  an  earlier  page,  that  is,  The  Peti¬ 
tions  and  Memorials  of  the  Proprietors  of  West 
and  East-Jersey ,  printed  in  New  York  in  1784 
by  Shepard  Kollock.  The  map  is  based,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  attestation  by  James  Duane, 
Mayor  of  New  York,  found  on  page  72  of  the 
tract,  upon  “Mr.  Ratzer’s  general  Map,"  which 
means,  we  may  be  certain,  the  map  entitled 
The  Province  of  New  Jersey ,  Divided  into 
East  and  West ,  commonly  called  the  Jerseys , 
based  upon  a  survey  of  1769  by  Bernard  Rat¬ 
zer,  and  another,  perhaps  earlier,  survey  by 
Gerard  Bancker,  published  in  London  by 
William  Faden  in  1777.  The  American-made 
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map,  "The  State  of  New  Jersey”  of  1785  by 
Evert  Bancker,  Jr.,  simplifies  and  brings  up  to 
date  the  disputed  New  Jersey  division  and  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  boundary  question  as 
delineated  in  the  more  pretentious  produc¬ 
tion  just  mentioned,  that  is,  The  Province  of 
New  Jersey ,  surveyed  by  Bernard  Ratzer  and 
Evert’s  brother  Gerard. 

A  much  more  interesting  production  from 
the  graphic  standpoint  is  A  Plan  of  the  City  of 
Albany  Surveyed  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor 
Aldermen  and  Commonalty  by  Simeon  De 
Witt  MDCCXCIV  Hutton  Sculp ■  Albv.  This 
historically  valuable  map  by  Simeon  de  Witt, 
Washington’s  geographer-in-chief  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  the  Revolution,  seems  to  be  of 
some  degree  of  rarity  in  its  original  edition  of 
1794.  Stauffer  in  American  Engravers  upon 
Copper  and  Steel  records  only  one  print,  a 
battle  scene,  by  its  engraver,  J.  Hutton  of 
Albany,  and  Fielding  in  his  supplement  to 
Stauffer  adds  to  that  single  Hutton  print  only 
four  unimportant  book  illustrations  by  the 
same  hand.  Thus  it  seems  that  his  most  impor- 
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tant  recorded  work  was  this  very  creditably 
executed  map,  A  Plan  of  the  City  of  Albany. 
Among  its  special  features  are  insets  of  the 
Court  House  and  the  Prison,  and  in  their  ap¬ 
propriate  positions  on  the  plan  several  of  the 
larger  estates  of  the  city  and  suburbs  showing 
the  locations  of  the  dwelling  houses,  the  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  groves. 

Map  of  the  United  States,  Exhibiting  the 
Post-Roads,  the  situations,  connections  <b  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  Post-Offices  Stage  Roads,  Coun¬ 
ties,  Ports  of  Entry  and  Delivery  for  Foreign 
Vessels,  and  the  Principal  Rivers.  By  Abraham 
Bradley  junr.  was  copyrighted  September  26, 
1796.  Credit  for  its  engraving  must  be  accord¬ 
ed  William  Barker  of  Philadelphia.  Its  en¬ 
grossed  title  was  engraved  by  William  Har¬ 
rison,  Jr.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
the  importance  of  this  map  to  everyone  in  the 
country  at  the  time  of  its  publication  or  to  the 
topographical  historian  of  today.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  road  maps  of  the  United  States, 
and  naturally  greater  in  scope  and  richer  in 
historical  content  than  A  Survey  of  the  Roads 
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of  the  United  States ,  by  Christopher  Colies, 
published  in  New  York  seven  years  earlier,  to 
which,  in  our  collection,  it  forms  a  companion 
piece  of  genuine  interest.  Except  for  the  land 
itself  and  the  rivers  and  streams  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  the  very  substance  of  a  country's  life 
than  its  roads— buffalo  path,  Indian  trail,  pi¬ 
oneer's  trace,  dirt  road,  macadam  turnpike,  or 
black  top.  Canals,  railroads,  and  trolley  lines 
may  come  and  go,  but  the  roads,  the  intimate 
links  which  connect  man  to  man  and  join  to¬ 
gether  their  houses,  farms,  and  villages  endure 
and  proliferate.  The  Bradley  map  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  size  and  scope,  measuring  35  x  37  inch¬ 
es,  and  extending  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Cuff  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  It  contains  a  large  inset  in  tabular  form 
entitled  “Progress  of  the  Mail  on  the  Main 
Line,"  showing  the  mail  system  of  the  country 
from  Brewer,  Maine,  southward  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  with  mileage  from  post 
office  to  post  office,  times  of  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture,  and,  in  graphic  form,  the  trend  of  the 
connecting  roads.  The  historic  interest  of  the 
map  is  not  limited  to  its  recording  of  the  fea- 
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tures  we  have  described,  for  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country  show  its  current  divisions  into 
Territory  North  of  Ohio,  Northwestern  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  several  smaller  and  less  familiar  sub¬ 
divisions.  The  Iroquois  Confederacy  in  New 
York  State  and  the  principal  Indian  nations  of 
the  Southeast  are  given  their  approximate  lo¬ 
cations.  The  Bradley  map  is,  indeed,  a  worthy 
representation  of  the  country  as  it  stood  in 
the  decade  before  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of 
1804.  The  copy  of  it  we  have  secured  is  mount¬ 
ed  and  folded  to  fit  into  a  pasteboard,  paper- 
covered  carrying  case,  with  a  paper  label  past¬ 
ed  on  bearing  its  printed  title.  In  this  form  it 
would  have  been  a  bit  large  for  the  greatcoat 
pocket,  but  not  too  large  for  the  saddlebags 
or  portmanteau  of  a  post-office  official,  a  trav¬ 
eling  merchant,  a  circuit  rider,  a  runaway  ap¬ 
prentice,  a  busy  peddler,  or,  indeed,  any  oth¬ 
er-soldier,  sailor,  explorer— whose  lawful  or 
unlawful  occasions  took  him  down  the  lane 
and  over  the  hill  to  the  open  road. 


The  purchase  of  some  of  the  more  important 
acquisitions  discussed  in  this  Report  was 
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made  possible  by  special  gifts  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  Associates:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  W.  Arm¬ 
strong;  Mr.  Robert  L.  Barrows;  Mr.  George 
H.  Beans;  Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen;  Miss 
Alice  Brayton;  Mrs.  Harold  Brown;  the  Hon. 
and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown;  the  Hon.  Da¬ 
vid  K.  E.  Bruce;  Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Chace,  Jr.;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  H.  Chafee;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Chafee;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Chafee;  Mr. 
John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Dan- 
forth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dechert;  the  late 
Mr.  E.  L.  DeGolyer;  Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop; 
the  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Harkness;  the  late  Mrs.  Lathrop 
Colgate  Harper;  Estate  of  Lathrop  Colgate 
Harper;  Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt;  Mr.  Harrison 

D.  Horblit;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilmartli  S.  Lewis;  Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan;  Miss  Mary  H. 
Parsons;  Mr.  William  H.  Putnam;  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Richmond;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rollo  G.  Silver;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Smith; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor. 

The  death  on  September  1, 1955,  of  Stephen 
Willard  Phillips,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
brought  to  an  end  one  of  the  happiest  relation¬ 
ships  the  Library  has  ever  enjoyed  with  an  in¬ 
dividual.  Though  without  close  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  or  Rhode  Island  associations,  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  began  many  years  ago  to  show  an  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Library  through  visits  and 
correspondence  and  through  occasional  gifts 
of  money  and  frequent  offerings  of  good  coun¬ 
sel.  When  the  Associates  was  formed  in  1944 
he  became  a  member  at  once,  and  for  ten 
years  thereafter  his  financial  support  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  of  the  most  liberal  character. 
Throughout  that  time  also  his  warm  and  clear¬ 
ly  expressed  approval  of  the  Library's  pur¬ 
poses  and  procedures  gave  us  encouragement 
of  an  entirely  different  sort.  We  record  with 
gratitude  both  of  these  aspects  of  his  contri- 


bution  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  Library,  and 
express  our  regret  for  the  loss  of  a  sincere,  al¬ 
ways  outspoken,  and  ever-helpful  friend. 

The  Staff 

The  staff  has  comprised  in  the  year  1955- 
1956  the  following  members:  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  Librarian;  Miss  Marion  W.  Adams 
and  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  assistants;  and 
Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  assistant.  Mrs. 
Raymond  N.  Watts  continued  her  part-time 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  Associates 
and  in  the  general  work  of  the  Library.  The 
renovation  of  leather  bindings  was  carried  on 
through  the  part-time  assistance  of  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Charland.  In  January,  1956,  Daniel  G. 
Knowlton  was  employed  as  bookbinder  for 
this  Library  and  the  University  Library. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis 
William  Easton  Louttit,  Jr. 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth, 

Librarian 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Brookneal,  Virginia 
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Mr.  Frederick  Bucher,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Curt  F.  Biihler,  New  York  City 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Katharine  DePew  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Burnham,  Squirrel  Island,  Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Burroughs,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Burton,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Burwell,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Mrs.  G.  Edward  Buxton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Julian  Calvo,  Santiago  de  Chile 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lennart  Carlson,  Pascoag,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Chace,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Chambers,  Nokomis,  Florida 

Mrs.  Peter  Pineo  Chase,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*  Dr.  Peter  Pineo  Chase,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  W.  Clary,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Donald  H.  Clauss,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  Clayton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Clough,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Morris  Cochran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Coe  Foundation,  New  York  City 

Miss  Marion  S.  Cole,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cooke,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Couch,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
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Dr.  Egerton  L.  Crispin,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Everett  U.  Crosby,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  M.  L.  Crossley,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  Crouter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  M.  Joseph  Cummings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  H.  Douglass  Dana,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Marshall  B,  Davidson,  New  York  City 

Miss  Mary  E.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dechert,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania 

*Mr.  E.  L.  DeGolyer,  Dallas,  Texas 

Miss  Louise  Henry  DeWolf,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Sarah  Dickson,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Doheny,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lytton  W.  Doolittle,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Francis  Driscoll,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Delaware 

Rear  Adm.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Durgin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Margarethe  L.  Dwight,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Eastham,  Andover,  Massachusetts 
Edward  Eberstadt  &  Sons,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Fellows,  Middle  Haddam,  Conn. 
Mr.  Donald  Fleming,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  F.  Fleming,  New  York  City 
The  Hon.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  Freedman,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Freiberg-,  State  College,  Penn. 

Miss  Hannah  D.  French,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Waldemar  H.  Fries,  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Donald  McKay  Frost,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Frank  T.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Gallup,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Dozier  Gardner,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Leon  S.  Gay,  Brandon,  Vermont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Geddes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gilmer,  Louisa,  Virginia 

Colonel  Richard  Gimbel,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Gleeson,  West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Glover,  Simsbury,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Leon  G.  Godchaux,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Ives  Goddard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Goff,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Seebert  J.  Goldowsky,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Gooding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  E.  Goodman,  Riverside,  R.  I. 

Mr.  George  T.  Goodspeed,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Goodspeed  s  Book  Shop,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Mr.  Everett  D.  Graff,  Winnetka,  Illinois 
Mr.  Ben  Grauer,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Conrad  E.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Greenough,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  William  B.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Grout,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 


Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  W akefield,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Annette  M.  Ham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Sidney  Hamer,  Brookmont,  Maryland 

Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  P.  Hammond,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Huntington  Hanchett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Michael  Handman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Archibald  Hanna,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  George  L.  Harding,  Palo  Alto,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Jr.,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Estate  of  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  New  York  City 

*Mrs.  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hartz,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Mr.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wyndham  Hayward,  Winter  Park,  Florida 

Mr.  Howell  J.  Heaney,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hendee,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Mile.  Laure  Henrotte,  Paris,  France 

Mr.  Wright  D.  Heydon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Philip  Hofer,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  John  S.  Holbrook,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harrison  D.  Horblit,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  Maryland 

Mr.  Wright  Howes,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  Randolph,  Vermont 

*Mr.  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  Randolph,  Vermont 

Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Mr.  William  R.  Hulbert,  Wayland,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  Hunt,  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  S.  Foster  Hunt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Hurley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Roland  D.  Hussey,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  D.  Bruce  Hutchinson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Hyde,  Somerville,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  Irwin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Greene  Jackson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Jackson,  Gloucester,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  M.  Dean  Jacoby,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  Horace  C.  Jeffers,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Jonah,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Jones,  Athens,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bamaby  C.  Keeney,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Winfield  S.  Kennedy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Russell  H.  Kettell,  Lexington,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Le  Roy  E.  Kimball,  Tomkins  Cove-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Sidney  A.  Kimber,  Needham,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  F.  H.  King,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Eugene  A.  Kingman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederic  R.  Kirkland,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  G.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  H.  P.  Kraus,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  LaFarge,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Mr.  Edgar  J.  Lanpher,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lazare,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  Littlefield,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Louttit,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Philip  Lukin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Westerville,  Ohio 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lyons,  Jr.,  Rumford,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott,  New  York  City 

Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  James  Comly  McCoy,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Mackenzie,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Otto  Madlener,  Hubbard  Woods,  Illinois 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Marshall,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Mather  II,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  K.  Metcalf,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Miller,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Monohon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Fulmer  Mood,  Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Mullane,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Murphy,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Murray,  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Nichols,  Syosset,  New  York 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Norton-Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
The  Hon.  Charles  McKew  Parr,  Chester,  Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Patten,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Peckham,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  M.  Percelay,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Tice  Phillips,  Layton ville,  California 

Mrs.  Byron  A.  Pierce,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Edward  Allen  Pierce,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

*Mr.  Wallace  L.  Pond,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Porter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Potter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Andrew  E.  Propper,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  William  H.  Putnam,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Miss  Mary  T.  Quinn,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz,  Sands  Point,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ress,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Elizabeth  I.  Richardson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Riley,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Riley,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Roberts,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Northfield,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Franklin  Westcott  Robinson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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William  H.  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mrs.  William  Greene  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Romaine,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Rossiter,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Miami,  Florida 

Mrs.  Albert  L.  Russel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schermerhorn,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Mr.  Donald  Scott,  Jr.,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 
Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mrs.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Sherman,  Providence  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Mr.  Harry  B.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  G.  Silver,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Harriman,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jermain  Slocum,  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Saylesville,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Ralph  C.  Smith,  Darien,  Connecticut 
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Mr.  Russell  C.  Smith,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  IVIrs.  Watson  Smith,  Tucson,  Arizona 
Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding-,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phineas  Sprague,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Stanton,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Samuel  Stern,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Stewart,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Greenville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  M^orristown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  Swann,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Temkin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Tillinghast,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 

Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  David  O.  True,  Miami,  Florida 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Trueblood,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  San  Marino,  California 
Mr.  Gregory  Dexter  Walcott,  New  York  City 
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Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Henry  Warren,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Miss  Pauline  K.  Weaver,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Westervelt,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Westmoreland,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Wheeler,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Pemberton  Whitcomb,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  Borden  D.  Whiting,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Clinton  N.  Williams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frederick  Williams,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Winterich,  Ossining,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Wolf  II,  Wyncote,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Carola  Paine  Wormser,  Bethel,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  Bethel,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Wright,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

1st  Lt.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Abilene,  Texas 
Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 
*Dr.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 
Mr.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Cook  Wyllie,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Miss  Mabel  Zahn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


(Names  in  the  foregoing  list  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are  those 
of  deceased  Associates  who  were  members  in  the  year  1955- 
1956.) 
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Members  added  to  the  Associates  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1956: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Roald  Bergethon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Colonel  Bern  Dibner,  Wilton,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Horton,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Gilman  Low,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Members  added  between  January  1  and  March  25,  1957,  as 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  newly  formed  Membership 
Committee  of  the  Associates,  of  which  Mr.  W.  Easton 
Louttit,  Jr.,  93  Cranston  Street,  Providence  7,  Rhode 
Island,  is  Chairman: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Adler,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Aldrich,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  B.  Bainton,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Reuben  C.  Bates,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zenas  R.  Bliss,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 
Rabbi  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Braude,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Allyn  L.  Brown,  Norwich,  Connecticut 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Buffum,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Carr,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mabelle  H.  Chappell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westcote  H.  Chesebrough,  Seekonk,  Mass. 

Mr.  Alton  C.  Chick,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cooke,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlan  R.  Coolidge,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Cranston,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Ralph  R.  Crosby,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  C.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  Robert  C.  Davis,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Halsey  DeWolf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Nancy  A.  Dyer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Ebersman,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Adolph  W.  Eckstein,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  P.  Eddy  III,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Elder,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  LeRoy  V.  Elder,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Farnham,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  R.  Henry  Field,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  French,  Jr.,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Gerry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Giddings,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Gilford,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Gilbane  Building  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Goff,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Jeffrey  S.  Granger,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  C.  Greene,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Greenup,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  Coles  Hegeman,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 

The  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Seville  Higgins,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Everett  J.  Horton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hoving,  New  York  City 
Mr.  E.  Harris  Howard,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Jeffers,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Webster  Knight  II,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Langdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Lindemuth,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  Lippitt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Robley  Louttit,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Hugh  F.  MacColl,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  McLoughlin,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Reune  Martin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  F.  Mathes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  T.  Moses,  Warren,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  E.  Neugebauer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Nightingale,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Miss  Helen  R.  Ostby,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  B.  Owen,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bleike  Sheldon  Reed,  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rohlfs,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wilbour  E.  Saunders,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Clarke  Simonds,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

and  Mrs.  H.  Stanton  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Charles  H.  Spilman,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
and  Mrs.  C.  Richard  Steedman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

John  W.  Steere,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Sunshine,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Swift,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr.,  Scarsdale,  New  York 
Mr.  Don  Carlos  Thorndike,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Gretchen  E.  Tonks,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ruth  Tripp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  J.  Tully,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Wilcox,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  L.  Wilson,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  L.  Yatman,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1 ,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  given  to  Brown 
University  in  September ,  1901.  Mr.  Brown's 
will  also  provided  $150,000  for  a  building,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 
The  building  was  dedicated  and  the  Library 
formally  opened  for  use  on  May  17,  1904. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  and  William 
Easton  Louttit,  Jr.  The  Librarian  is  Lawrence 
C.  Wroth.  The  Librarian-elect  is  Thomas  R. 
Adams. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906—1910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 

The  Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  was  formed  in  1944  to  aid  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Americana  in  the  field  of  the  Library's 
interest. 


The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  to  the  Corporation  of 
Brown  University: 

HE  statistical  record  of  the  Library  for 


A  the  year  1956-1957  shows  that  a  total  of 
3,430  persons  visited  the  building  for  purposes 
of  research,  to  view  the  exhibitions,  or  to  at¬ 
tend  meetings  and  lectures.  Seven  hundred 
and  eighty  research  visits  were  made  by  inde¬ 
pendent  workers  and  by  students  of  this  and 
other  universities.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-sev¬ 
en  letters  were  written  in  connection  with  his¬ 
torical  or  bibliographical  inquiries,  and,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  188  orders,  1,441  photostat  prints 
and  29  photographs  were  made  in  our  photo¬ 
graphic  department.  Twenty-three  orders  for 
microfilm  copies  of  the  Library’s  materials 
were  carried  out  by  the  Brown  University 
Photographic  Laboratory. 

For  twelve  years  past  we  have  recognized 
the  opportunity  which  this  annual  publication 
offers  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  support  accorded  us  by  the  Associates  of 
the  John  Caiter  Brown  Library.  This  year  we 
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report  the  sum  of  $11,408.77  contributed  to 
the  Library  by  the  members  of  our  generous 
and  friendly  organization.  In  accordance  with 
our  customary  practice  the  greater  part  of  this 
amount  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
while  a  small  proportion  of  it  was  applied  to 
the  cost  of  the  two  exhibitions  sponsored  by 
the  organization.  The  first  of  these  exhibitions, 
opened  early  in  December,  1956,  comprised  a 
selection  of  illuminated  manuscripts  and  oth¬ 
er  materials  pertinent  to  the  Christmas  season. 
A  more  extensive  display— books,  manuscripts, 
maps,  and  prints  relating  to  the  American  In¬ 
dian— was  opened  on  May  4,  1957.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Associates,  held  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  was  attended  by  members  and 
their  friends  to  the  number  of  280.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  presided  over  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
organization,  Mr.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  and 
addressed  by  Mr.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Yale,  and  Mr.  James  L. 
Giddings,  associate  professor  of  sociology  and 
curator  of  the  Haffenreffer  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  in  Brown  University.  Mr. 
Morgan’s  address,  “The  American  Indian:  In- 


corrigible  Individualist,”  will  form  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  which 
is  being  prepared  for  the  printer  as  the  ninth 
publication  of  the  Associates.  The  publication 
will  be  issued  without  charge  to  members  of 
the  organization,  and  a  substantial  number  of 
copies  will  be  placed  on  general  sale  in  the 
belief  that  the  book  provides  a  list  of  basic 
early  sources  for  the  study  of  the  Indian  of 
Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

In  our  Report  of  last  year  the  roster  of  the 
Associates  comprised  480  members  as  of  June 
30,  1956.  Thanks  to  the  extraordinary  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  membership  committee  headed  by 
Mr.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  131  new  members 
weie  added  to  the  roll.  With  losses  through 

o 

death  and  other  causes  taken  into  account,  we 
are  able  to  report  that  on  June  30,  1957,  the 
membership  stood  at  the  encouraging  figure 
of  597.  Those  who  assisted  Mr.  Louttit  as 
members  of  the  Committee  were:  Mr.  C.  Ray¬ 
mond  Adams,  Mrs.  William  Slater  Allen,  Mr. 
Sinclair  W.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Clifton  Waller 
Barrett,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Black,  Jr.,  Dr.  Francis 
H.  Chafee,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  Mr.  Roger 


T.  Clapp,  Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Morgan  Cutts,  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert  Harkness,  Jr.,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Mr. 
C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Mr.  Robert  Rulon  Miller, 
Mr.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Mr.  Carleton  R. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  generous  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  by  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  their  initial  campaign  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  organization.  Their  activities 
will  be  continued.  Mr.  Louttit  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  welcome  suggestions  from  Associ¬ 
ates  as  to  other  possible  new  members. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  books,  maps, 
and  manuscripts  of  the  period  before  1801,  re¬ 
lating  to  North,  South,  and  Central  America, 
were  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Library, 
chiefly  through  the  aid  of  the  Associates’  con¬ 
tributions  in  money  or  through  their  gifts  in 
kind.  We  turn  to  the  pleasant  task  of  com¬ 
menting  in  detail  upon  a  selection  from  this 
group  of  acquisitions  interesting  to  historians, 
bibliographers,  and  collectors  in  the  field  of 
American  history,  books  in  which  scholarly 


significance  combines  happily  with  variety 
and,  in  many  instances,  with  beauty  of  form, 
to  add  notably  to  the  existing  collections  of 
our  Library. 

Discovery  and  Exploration 
Books  and  Maps 

For  more  than  a  century  the  Library  has 
owned  a  magnificent  example  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  Seville,  1519,  of  the  Snma  de  geographia 
of  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso  and,  for  a 
similar  period,  a  less  remarkable  but  sound 
and  complete  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
book  published  in  the  same  city  in  1546.  The 
second  and  third  editions  of  the  Suma  were 
both  published  at  Seville  in  the  year  1530,  one 
of  them  a  literal,  page-for-page  reprint  of  the 
other  without  textual  differences  except  in  the 
matter  of  spellings  and  contractions.  Through 
the  medium  of  an  auction  held  in  Geneva  in 
December,  1956,  the  Library  has  now  ac¬ 
quired  a  fine  copy  of  one  of  these  editions. 
Such  evidence  as  exists  seems  to  say  that  this 
copy  of  the  book,  representing  the  edition  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Church  Catalogue  under  No. 
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61,  is  an  example  of  the  first  of  the  two  edi¬ 
tions  of  1530,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  four  editions  of  Enciso’s  memorable 
book.  The  title  of  the  book  in  this  edition, 
Suma  cle  geographia  q  trata  de  todas  las  par- 
tidas  ij  provincias  del  mundo  .  .  . ,  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  other  edition  of  1530,  so  that 
the  easiest  means  of  differentiation  between 
the  two  lies  in  the  last  line  of  their  colophons, 
which  in  our  edition  reads  “entos.  y  xxx.” 
Though  bibliographically  our  tale  of  editions 
of  the  Suma  is  not  complete,  as  it  is,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  Lenox  Collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  we  are  nevertheless  able  to 
say  that  through  this  purchase  we  have  filled 
the  textual  gap  which  existed  in  our  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  work. 

The  reason  for  the  concern,  here  made  evi¬ 
dent,  with  Enciso’s  Suma  in  all  its  editions  is 
found  in  the  extraordinary  significance  of  its 
contents.  We  pass  over  for  the  moment  its  in¬ 
terest  in  the  literature  of  navigation  science 
and  proceed  at  once  to  examine  that  section 
of  the  book  which  pertains,  in  part,  directly 
to  America,  that  is,  to  the  large  section  devot- 


eel  to  geographical  description  and  sailing  di¬ 
rections.  In  this  periplus,  as  works  of  like  char¬ 
acter  are  sometimes  called,  we  recognize  the 
earliest  description  of  the  world  in  which  the 
knowledge  revealed  by  the  recent  great  voy¬ 
ages  to  East  and  West  has  been  added  to  the 
picture  established  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Strabo, 
and  other  sages  of  the  ancient  world.  Proceed¬ 
ing  to  a  greater  refinement  of  definition  we  al¬ 
so  recognize  in  its  pages  the  earliest  sustained 
attempt  to  describe  the  New  World  discover¬ 
ies  as  a  whole,  including  the  small  part  then 
known  of  the  new-found  Pacific,  and  to  unify 
them  through  the  statement  of  distances  and 
compass  bearings  from  one  to  another. 

The  section  of  Enciso’s  periplus  devoted  to 
America  was  a  compression  into  18  folio  pages 
of  the  hard-won  knowledge  of  years,  a  com¬ 
pression  of  what  the  author  called  “our  own 
day  by  day  experience,  the  mother  of  all 
things.”  The  date  of  the  author’s  emigration 
to  America  has  not  been  definitely  deter¬ 
mined.  He  is  first  encountered  in  the  New 
World  in  Santo  Domingo  in  1508.  At  that  time 
he  seems  already  to  have  become  an  old  hand 


in  the  American  adventure,  having  attained 
prosperity  and  considerable  local  eminence  in 
the  practice  of  law,  the  profession  in  which  he 
had  been  trained  at  Seville.  He  had  also  made 
powerful  friends.  When  in  1509  Alonso  de 
Ojeda  formed  an  expedition  to  explore  fur¬ 
ther  the  Caribbean  coast  of  South  America 
and  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  upon  it, 
Enciso  was  made  second  in  command,  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  supply  ship  which 
followed  the  fleet  upon  the  great  experiment 
in  colonization.  The  personnel  of  that  expedi¬ 
tion  comprised  a  veritable  star  cluster  in  the 
firmament  of  New  World  history.  Ojeda  him¬ 
self  had  been  the  companion  of  Columbus  on 
his  first  voyage  and  had  since  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  in  1499  explored  part  of  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America,  a  follow-up  of  the 
third  voyage  of  his  former  leader.  One  of  his 
associates  in  the  voyage  now  undertaken  was 
Francisco  Pizarro,  later  to  be  the  conqueror 
of  Peru.  Another  was  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  maker 
of  the  celebrated  world  map  of  1500,  the  first 
map  to  show  the  New  World  discovered  by 
Columbus  and  John  Cabot.  A  stowaway  dis- 


covered  on  Enciso  s  ship  turned  out  to  be 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  five  years  later 
was  to  stride  upon  the  stage  of  world  history 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific.  The  greatest 
of  all  the  post-Columbian  figures  in  early 
American  history,  Hernando  Cortes,  though 
enlisted  for  the  Ojeda  venture,  was  compelled 
to  stay  behind  in  Santo  Domingo  because  of 
an  abscess  in  his  leg.  But  despite  this  all  but 
unbelievable  coming  together  of  strong  and 
purposeful  men  the  Ojeda  expedition  sailed 
straight  into  doom.  In  his  Historia  general  of 
1601  Herrera  tells  the  tragic  story  of  incessant 
labors  in  fetid  swamps,  incessant  perils  in  an 
unknown  wilderness,  forays  against  the  In¬ 
dians,  fierce  counterattacks  from  the  tangled 
forests,  and  the  jealousy,  hatred,  violence,  and 
unleashed  ambitions  which  divided  the  Span¬ 
iards  themselves  one  from  another.  In  a  vain 
quest  for  help  Ojeda  himself  sailed  northward 
into  oblivion.  Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  found  killed 
by  the  Indians,  his  body  so  full  of  arrows,  says 
Herrera,  that  he  looked  like  a  hedgehog.  En- 
ciso  gathered  the  sick  and  stricken  remnant 
and  with  Balboa  made  on  the  Isthmus  a  settle- 
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ment  which  they  called  in  sonorous  terms, 
Santa  Maria  del  Antigua  del  Darien.  Support¬ 
ed  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  Balboa  violently  de¬ 
posed  Enciso  from  the  governorship  of  the 
colony  and  rising  too  high  was  himself  over¬ 
toppled.  When  some  years  later  he  was  arrest¬ 
ed  and  led  to  trial,  perhaps  unwillingly,  by  his 
friend  Pizarro,  one  of  the  charges  against  him 
was  his  harsh  treatment  of  Enciso  some  eight 
years  earlier.  Not  many  months  after  he  had 
suffered  the  executioner’s  sword,  his  enemy 
Enciso  is  found  in  Seville  completing  his  book 
and  asking  the  royal  privilege  for  its  publica¬ 
tion.  When  in  1529  Pizarro  returned  to  Spain 
from  his  first  Peruvian  expedition,  his  triumph 
was  dimmed,  Herrera  records,  by  the  action 
of  Enciso,  who  caused  the  hero  to  be  jailed 
upon  what  seems  to  have  been  a  far-fetched 
charge  of  indebtedness.  It  is  not  a  pretty  story; 
it  is  a  record  of  ugly  turbulence,  implicit  with 
the  harsh  tragedy  played  upon  so  many  Amer¬ 
ican  stages  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Labrador 
and  beyond.  Very  little  sweetness  and  light 
went  into  the  making  of  America. 

But  grim  and  ignoble  as  were  its  immediate 
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fortunes  something  of  greatness  came  out  of 
this  fateful  expedition.  From  it  came  the 
founding  of  Panama,  city  of  high  destiny  in 
world  history,  and  from  it  came  the  first  sight 
of  the  Pacific  and  the  discovery  of  the  road  to 
Peru.  If  we  may  descend  from  the  heights  to 
our  lesser  interest  of  the  moment,  out  of  it 
came  also  the  American  portion  of  Enciso’s 
Suma  de  geographia  of  1519. 

Enciso’s  Suma  was  the  first  navigation  man¬ 
ual  in  Spanish  and  probably  the  second  man¬ 
ual  of  the  science  to  be  printed  in  any  lan¬ 
guage.  In  its  first  edition  of  1519  its  navigation 
section  was  marred  by  errors  which  leapt  to 
the  eye  of  the  intelligent  user,  and  its  periplus, 
valuable  as  it  was  to  the  contemporary  world, 
fell  short  of  perfection  by  reason  of  the  inex¬ 
orable  character  of  chronology.  The  year  of 
its  publication,  1519,  stood  just  outside  the 
door  of  a  decade  memorable  in  the  history  of 
discovery.  Soon  to  become  a  wonder  and  a 
symbol,  Peru  in  the  Enciso  book  was  still  a 
rumor;  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  Yucatan 
had  not  yet  been  published  in  Europe;  the  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Magellan  was  just  setting  out 
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upon  its  voyage  of  circumnavigation;  and  the 
North  American  coast  between  Florida  and 
Cape  Breton  still  awaited  the  revelation  of  its 
trend,  shape,  and  extent  which  a  few  years 
later  was  to  come  about  through  the  voyages 
of  Verrazano  and  Estevan  Gomez.  Despite 
its  imperfections  and  unavoidable  omissions, 
however,  the  book  in  this  and  its  successive 
editions  made  and  retained  its  place  in  the 
maritime  world  of  Western  Europe.  In  France, 
Jean  Alfonce  de  Saintonge  years  later  took  it 
over  as  the  basis  of  the  work  known  as  La 
Cosinographie,  which  he  left  in  manuscript. 
In  England  Roger  Barlow  translated  it  with¬ 
out  credit  and,  with  enlargement  of  matter, 
embodied  it  in  a  work  called  A  brief  S umme 
of  Geographic ,  which  remained  in  manuscript 
until  the  Hakluyt  Society  published  it  in  1932. 
In  England  also  John  Frampton  translated 
and  in  1578  published  with  a  dedication  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  the  American  portion 
of  its  periplus  as  A  brief e  Description  of  the 
portes  ...  of  the  W east  India.  Enciso’s  Suma 
was  the  first  extensive  description  of  America 
in  the  Spanish  language  since  the  Columbus 


Letter  of  1493.  It  is  to  be  regarded  for  many 
reasons  as  one  of  the  most  informative  of  the 
works  deriving  from  the  actual  processes  of 
New  World  discovery  and  exploration. 

To  the  student  of  literary  history,  therefore, 
an  important  event  occurred  when  in  1530 
Enciso,  or,  possibly,  an  unknown  editor, 
brought  out  in  two  editions  the  amended  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Suma  which  we  are  now  discussing. 
The  text  of  1530  ranks  in  regard  to  its  section 
on  navigation  as  even  more  important  than 
that  of  1519  because  in  it  the  careless  editing 
of  the  first  edition  has  been  corrected  and  the 
book  thereby  made  a  safer  guide  for  the  mari¬ 
ner.  The  disappointing  failure  of  the  editor  of 
the  new  edition  to  enlarge  the  periplus  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  expanded  knowledge  of 
the  preceding  decade— of  Mexico,  Peru,  the 
Pacific  world,  and  the  north  Atlantic  coast  of 
America— may  well  be  explained  by  the  ban 
upon  the  publication  of  geographical  data  rel¬ 
ative  to  Spain  s  overseas  possessions  imposed 
by  her  governmental  agencies. 

Our  acquisition  of  a  fine  copy  of  what  seems 
to  be  the  earlier  of  the  two  editions  of  1530  is, 
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for  all  the  reasons  given,  the  fulfillment  of  a 
hope  of  many  years.  Once  more  we  are  moved 
to  comment  upon  the  advantage  of  age  and 
continuity  of  purpose  in  the  building  of  a  col¬ 
lection.  Our  copies  of  the  Suma  in  the  editions 
of  1519  and  1546  were  purchased  by  John 
Carter  Brown  more  than  a  century  ago.  Slow¬ 
ly  the  great  record  of  America  approaches  a 
never  completely  attainable  perfection. 

The  George  H.  Beans  Gift  of  Maps  and 
Geographical  Treatises 

Many  times  we  have  experienced  in  our  col¬ 
lecting  what  we  have  called  in  our  Reports  a 
'map  year,”  one  of  those  periods  in  which  for 
reasons  unknown  the  importance  of  the  maps 
or  the  works  of  geographical  description  ac¬ 
quired  has  been  preponderant  with  respect  to 
the  other  additions.  We  are  now  in  the  process 
of  reviewing  such  a  year,  and  we  hope  that  all 
who  read  the  discussion  are  lovers  of  maps 
and  geography.  If  they  are  not,  we  express  the 
hope  that  they  will  try  to  see  through  our  eyes 
the  significance  of  such  books  as  the  Enciso 
just  described  and  the  maps  and  geographical 
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treatises  now  to  be  considered.  If  this  is  too 
far  beyond  their  interests  we  can  only  say,  "Pa¬ 
tience  and  shuffle  the  cards.”  There  are  other 
things  further  along. 

In  the  closing  months  of  1956  and  in  the  first 
half  of  1957  the  Library  received  a  gift  of  maps 
and  geographical  writings  of  extraordinary 
value  and  importance,  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  gifts  made  to  the  collection  throughout 
the  long  period  of  its  existence.  The  donor 
was  our  Associate,  Mr.  George  H.  Beans  of 
Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania,  known  everywhere 
among  amateurs  of  historical  cartography  as 
a  careful  student  and  writer  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  as  patron  and  publisher  of  learned 
writings  on  his  subject,  as  successful  collector 
of  sixteenth-century  Italian  world  maps  and 
maps  of  America,  and,  in  later  years,  as  col¬ 
lector  and  bibliographer  in  the  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  field  of  early  Japanese  cartography. 
His  Tall  Tree  Library  at  Jenkintown  has  been 
for  years  eminent  among  private  collections 
and  its  publications  have  been  accepted  as 
definite  contributions  in  the  field  of  historical 
cartography.  Mr.  Beans’s  gift  to  the  John  Car- 
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ter  Brown  Library  in  this  year  comprised  geo¬ 
graphical  treatises  and  maps  of  a  period  in 
which  Italian  cartographers  were  hardly  to  be 
surpassed  in  portraying  the  constant  widen¬ 
ing  and  deepening  of  knowledge  of  land  and 
sea  which  occurred  in  the  century  following 
Bartholomeu  Dias,  Columbus,  and  Vasco  da 
Gama.  Mr.  Beans’s  choice  of  the  Library  as 
the  permanent  depository  of  these  items  has 
given  perceptibly  larger  importance  to  our 
institution  as  a  center  of  cartographical  stud- 
ies.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  the  gift  and  for 
the  confidence  it  expresses  in  the  Library  as 
the  fitting  trustee  of  the  treasures  he  has 
collected. 

Mr.  Beans’s  gift  was  made  up  of  three  geo¬ 
graphical  treatises  and  fifteen  maps.  The  treat¬ 
ises  are  notable  items  in  the  list  of  sixteenth- 
century  geographical  studies,  namely,  Ge- 
ronimo  Girava,  La  Cosmographia,  Venice, 
1570;  Bartolomeo  da  li  Sonetti,  Isolario ,  [n.p.], 
1532;  and  Giacomo  Gastaldi,  La  universale 
clescrittione  del  Mondo ,  Venice,  1562.  Most 
of  the  fifteen  maps  in  the  gift  we  identify  brief¬ 
ly  by  reference  to  an  article  by  B.  V.  Tooley, 
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'Maps  in  Italian  Atlases  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury/  in  Volume  III  ( 1939)  of  Imago  Mundi, 
A  Review  of  Early  Cartography.  The  Tooley 
numbers  of  the  maps  in  question  are  Nos.  11, 
11  note ,  14, 18,  20,  22,  23,  78,  83,  84,  86,  89,  90, 
and  93.  The  only  map  in  the  gift  not  described 
by  Tooley  is  a  fifteenth-century  world  map  in 
the  Ptolemaic  style  now  to  be  considered.  All 
of  these  books  and  maps  are  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  historical  cartography;  certain  of 
them  call  for  a  more  particular  description 
and  for  some  discussion  of  their  significance. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  earliest  of  the  maps 
in  the  Beans  list  should  be  a  mappemonde  of 
pre-Discovery  Ptolemaic  content  and  form, 
that  is,  the  habitable  world  of  the  classical  pe¬ 
riod  and  Middle  Ages  constructed  upon  the 
conic  projection  recommended  by  Claudius 
Ptolemy  himself.  The  question  of  the  date  of 
the  map  and  the  circumstances  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  are  now  and  possibly  will  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely  to  be  the  subject  of  conflicting  theories. 
It  is  generally  accepted,  however,  as  the  ear¬ 
liest  separately  printed  map  of  the  world,  a 
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map  of  Ptolemaic  pattern  not  found  as  part  of 
any  Ptolemaic  atlas.  Because  of  the  restricted 
pre-Discovery  geographical  content  of  the 
map  and  the  style  of  its  engraving  it  has  been 
agreed  that  the  plate  from  which  it  was  print¬ 
ed  was  of  fifteenth-century  production.  Docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  exists  which  leads  one 
pleasantly  along  a  primrose  path  to  the  belief 
that  the  plate  was  designed  and  engraved 
about  1474  by  that  Taddeo  Crivelli  who  was 
responsible  for  the  maps  in  the  Ptolemy  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  Bologna,  1477,  misdated  1462,  the 
first  Ptolemy  to  be  printed  with  maps.  Some¬ 
where  along  the  path,  however,  those  who 
are  learned  in  the  arts  of  design  and  engraving 
step  in  and  say  that  the  differences  in  style 
and  in  degree  of  skill  displayed  in  the  world 
map  before  us  and  in  the  world  map  by  Cri¬ 
velli  in  the  Geography  of  1477  are  so  marked 
as  to  remove  Crivelli,  earliest  among  map  en¬ 
gravers,  from  the  discussion.  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Hind,  in  his  Early  Italian  Engraving ,  of  1938, 
pages  291-296,  suggests  tentatively  that  our 
map  was  executed  “probably  about  1480,”  or 
even  earlier,  by  the  more  skillful  but  uniden- 
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tified  engraver  of  the  maps  in  the  Geography 
of  Rome,  1478.  As  evidenced  in  an  extended 
note  scheduled  for  publication  in  an  early  is¬ 
sue  of  Imago  Mundi ,  Mr.  Beans,  the  former 
owner  of  the  map,  is  among  those  who  do  not 
feel  that  an  acceptable  attribution  to  a  specific 
engraver  has  yet  been  made.  We  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  decision  in  the  face  of  the 
prevailing  disparity  of  opinion.  There  are  two 
aspects  of  the  case,  however,  upon  which  ev¬ 
eryone  seems  agreed,  that  is,  the  fifteenth- 
century  engraving  of  the  plate  and  the  non¬ 
existence,  so  far  as  recognized,  of  any  example 
of  a  print  made  from  it  in  that  century.  All  of 
the  four  copies  known  are  restrikes  from  the 
original  plate  made  by  Petrus  de  Nobilibus,  of 
Rome,  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  One  known  copy  bears  a  pasted-on  label 
affirming  its  Nobilibus  origin.  This  first  en¬ 
graved  world  map  of  separate  publication  has 
interested  historians  of  cartography  since  in 
1928  Prince  Youssouf  Kamal,  Egyptian  col¬ 
lector  of  maps  relating  to  Africa,  published  a 
facsimile  of  the  copy  in  his  possession.  Besides 
that  copy  there  are  known  today  the  Beans- 
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John  Carter  Brown  Library  copy  before  us,  a 
copy  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  a  copy 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  New  York  book¬ 
seller. 

A  picturesque  element  among  sixteenth- 
century  books  of  geographical  description  and 
sailing  directions  was  the  work  of  cumber¬ 
some  title,  or  rather  of  no  title  at  all  but  an 
‘  mcipit"  which  reads  in  part,  “IHS  A1  Divo 
Cinqueceto  cinque  e  diece  Tre  cinque  a  do 
Mil  nulla  tre  e  do  un  cento  nulla,  questa  opra 
dar  piu  cha  altri  16006/’  It  is  no  wonder  that 
for  ease  of  reference  bibliographers  have 
transferred  to  the  sixteenth-century  edition  of 
the  book  the  title,  Isolario ,  which  this  work  of 
Bartolomeo  da  li  Sonetti  bore  when  it  was  first 
published  at  Venice  about  1485.  The  work  is 
memorable  for  the  woodcut  maps,  with  com¬ 
pass  bearings,  which  accompany  its  extensive 
text  in  verse  descriptive  of  the  important  is¬ 
lands  known  to  the  pre-Columbian  world.  The 
second  edition  of  the  Isolario  of  1532  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  supplement  comprising  a 

double-page  world  map  embodying  the  new 
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discoveries,  bearing  the  signature,  “F.  Rosello 
Florentino  Fecit,  ’  and  surrounded  by  a  de¬ 
scriptive  text  in  verse.  In  his  monograph  based 
upon  the  Beans- John  Carter  Brown  Library 
copy  of  the  map,  entitled  World  Mop  of  Fran¬ 
cisco  Roselli ,  drawn  on  an  oval  Projection  arid 
printed  from  a  Woodcut  (Tall  Tree  Library 
Publication  No.  1,  of  Philadelphia,  1924),  Dr. 
George  F.  Nunn  has  given  consideration  to 
the  many  aspects  of  interest  of  this  production. 
Francesco  Roselli  is  known  today  chiefly  as 
the  engraver  of  the  conical  world  map  of  Con- 
tarini  published  in  1506,  the  earliest  dated  en¬ 
graved  map  to  show  the  New  World  discov¬ 
eries,  represented  by  the  unique  copy  in  the 
British  Museum,  first  brought  to  attention  in 
1924.  The  map  before  us  and  its  maker  have 
also  been  discussed  by  Henry  Harrisse  in 
his  book,  Decouverte  et  Evolution  Cartogra- 
phique  de  Terre  Neuve ,  London  and  Paris, 
1900.  In  his  monograph  cited  above,  Dr.  Nunn 
emphasizes  the  interest  of  both  of  the  Roselli 
maps  here  mentioned  as  records  of  the  John 
Cabot  voyage  of  1497,  and  the  fourth  voyage 
of  Columbus  of  1503.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the 
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date  1532  was  the  year  of  composition  of  the 
verses  surrounding  the  oval  map  in  the  Iso- 
lario  and  that  the  original  construction  of  the 
map  was  of  an  earlier  date.  This  has  been  in 
general  the  conclusion  of  other  scholars.  The 
tall,  crisp,  and  perfect  Isolario  of  1532  with 
the  oval  Roselli  map  is  a  pleasing  and  signifi¬ 
cant  addition  to  our  geographical  resources. 

A  world  map  in  two  separately  printed 
hemispheres,  engraved  by  Julius  de  Musis 
and  brought  out  by  Michaele  Tramezini  at 
Venice  in  1554,  is  a  memorable  and  early  por¬ 
trayal  in  print  of  the  world  on  a  projection 
known,  after  its  inventor,  Roger  Bacon,  as 
“Bacon’s  Meridian  Projection.”  In  this  cele¬ 
brated  work  spectacular  quality  is  added  to 
geographical  interest.  Each  of  the  large  sep¬ 
arately  printed  eastern  and  western  hemi¬ 
spheres  measures  just  under  thirty  inches  in 
diameter.  Displayed  upon  the  wall  the  two 
parts  together  make  immediate  impact  upon 
an  observer  across  a  large  room;  examined 
close  at  hand,  they  reveal  such  interesting  re¬ 
cent  additions  to  geographical  knowledge  as 
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the  Amazon,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Gulf 
of  California.  The  Tramezini  hemispheres  are 
reproduced  in  full  size  in  Part  I  of  the  collec¬ 
tion,  Remarkable  Maps ,  brought  out  by  Fred- 
erik  Muller  at  Amsterdam  in  1894.  In  view  of 
what  is  to  be  said  later  about  the  uncertainty 
among  sixteenth-century  geographers  as  to 
the  physical  connection  or  absence  of  connec¬ 
tion  between  Asia  and  America,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  two  continents  are  separated 
in  the  Tramezini  map  by  many  hundred  miles 
of  Pacific  waters. 

Another  map  in  the  Beans  gift  notable  for 
its  impressive  graphic  character  and  for  its 
unusual  form  is  an  untitled  and  undated  pro¬ 
duction  by  Antonio  Floriani.  This  curious  and 
impressive  work  shows  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  in  the  form  of  globe 
gores  in  which  the  segments  extend  from  a 
theoretical  nothing  at  the  Poles  to  squared 
ends  at  the  Equator.  Examination  shows  that 
the  map  does  not  include  the  Amazon,  which 
was  revealed  to  Europe  only  upon  Orellana’s 
return  to  Spain  in  1543,  or  certain  other  Amer- 
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ican  geographical  features  which  became  mat¬ 
ter  of  printed  record  later  in  the  1540’s.  If,  as 
sometimes  said,  this  map  was  published  about 
1550,  it  would  have  been  out  of  date  at  the 
time  of  publication  because  of  these  omissions. 
It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  it  was  of  ear¬ 
lier  publication  than  the  exact  mid-century. 
Certainly  its  prototype  was  constructed  ear¬ 
lier.  Nordenskiold,  Facsimile  Atlas ,  Figure  48, 
shows  a  reduced  facsimile  of  the  Floriani  gores 
and  on  page  94b  names  the  source  from  which 
it  was  drawn  as  a  manuscript  production  of 
Alonso  de  Santa  Cruz.  We  have  been  enabled 
to  verify  this  attribution  of  source  by  reference 
to  the  Duke  of  Alba’s  Mapas  EspaHoles  de 
America ,  1951,  No.  10,  where  a  photographic 
reduction  of  the  original  Santa  Cruz  manu¬ 
script  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm  shows 
us  a  gore  map  identical  in  structure  and  close 
in  contents  to  the  Floriani  gores,  bearing  the 
title,  Nova  verior  et  integra  totius  Orbis  de- 
scriptio  and  the  date  1542.  A  comparison 
leaves  little  doubt  that  Floriani  based  his  gore 
map  upon  the  Santa  Cruz  manuscript  of  1542 
and  allows  us  to  suggest  that  he  engraved  and 


published  it  between  that  year  and  1544, 
when,  presumably,  was  published  the  great 
Sebastian  Cabot  map  showing  the  course  of 
the  Amazon.  By  1546,  furthermore,  Gastaldi 
had  revealed  to  the  European  world  in  his 
Universale  of  that  year  the  shape  of  the  Gulf 
of  California  and  an  indication  of  the  course  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  None  of  these  features  is 
shown  by  Floriani.  If  published  in  1544  or  be¬ 
tween  then  and  1546,  let  us  say,  the  Floriani 
map  must  still  have  been  a  timely  geographi¬ 
cal  contribution.  Later  than  1546  it  would 
have  been  an  anachronism. 

The  earliest  of  a  series  of  highly  esteemed 
world  maps  by  the  Venetian  cartographer 
Giacomo  Gastaldi,  the  Universale  of  1546  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Library  for  many  years  by  an 
impression  made  from  an  early  state  of  the 
plate.  So  well  thought  of  by  contemporaries 
was  this  production  of  the  distinguished  Gas¬ 
taldi  that  many  successive  enlargements  of  it 
in  form  and  content  appeared  in  the  next  few 
years.  Five  of  these  later  productions  are  val- 
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ued  components  of  Mr.  Beans's  gift,  fine  cop¬ 
ies  in  each  case  of  beautifully  engraved,  bold¬ 
ly  decorated,  and  geographically  informative 
maps.  Even  if  they  were  not  informative  these 
maps  would  still  be  admired  by  any  person  of 
sensitivity  for  their  pictorial  quality,  for  the 
drawing  and  engraving  which,  despite  change 
in  taste  and  practice  in  the  intervening  cen¬ 
turies,  are  as  much  alive  to  the  modern  ob¬ 
server  as  when  the  prints  came  from  the  press, 
vibrant  with  the  interpretative  skill  of  those 
who  transferred  Gastaldi’s  designs  from  pa¬ 
per  to  copperplate. 

The  most  important  of  the  five  Gastaldi 
maps  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Beans  is  the 
Cosmo gr aphia  universalis  et  exactissima  juxta 
postremam  neotericorum  Traditionem ,  No.  20 
in  the  Tooley  bibliography  previously  referred 
to.  At  the  conclusion  of  its  dedication  to  Agos- 
tino  Valerio,  Bishop  of  Verona,  this  large  and 
strikingly  beautiful  map  of  the  world  is  dated 
“Venetiis  calendis  Maij.  M.D.LXIX.”  Consid¬ 
eration  of  this  world  map,  measuring  40.5  x 
24.3  inches,  takes  us  into  a  controversial  field. 
Its  distinguishing  feature  is  that  upon  it  is 
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shown  Gastaldis  new  conception  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  relationship  between  the  continents 
of  North  America  and  Asia.  Instead  of  either 
of  the  diverse  opinions  expressed  in  earlier 
maps,  showing  in  one  a  positive  juncture  of 
the  two  continents  at  the  extreme  north,  in 
another,  a  separation  between  them  of  a  broad 
two  thousand  miles  more  or  less  of  ocean  wa¬ 
ters,  the  map  now  before  us  in  the  form  of 
the  Cosmographia  of  1569  portrays  Asia  and 
North  America  divided  by  a  narrow  passage 
approximating  the  position  and  general  trend 
of  the  actual  Bering  Strait  known  to  us  today. 
In  this  representation  the  cartographer  has  la¬ 
beled  the  passage  “Streto  de  Anian”  and  has 
shown  on  its  Asiatic  side  a  large  area  with  the 
engraved  designation  “Anian  Pro,”  that  is, 
Province  of  Anian,  the  obvious  source  of  the 
name  he  gave  the  separating  strait.  In  1562 
Gastaldi  had  brought  out  a  brief  treatise,  en¬ 
titled  La  Universale  Descrittione  del  Mondo, 
descriptive  of  a  world  map  he  had  recently 
published  or  was  then  publishing.  In  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  his  treatise  devoted  to  Asia,  he  had  af¬ 
firmed,  as  if  upon  a  basis  of  known  fact,  that 
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the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  Asiatic  con¬ 
tinent  was  a  water  passage  which  he  called  in 
his  text  "Streto  de  Anian.”  The  assertion  of  this 
theory  in  1562  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  learned  conjectures  which  turn  out  to 
be  based  upon  inspiration,  in  this  instance,  it 
seems,  upon  Gastaldi’s  interpretation  of  a 
vague  passage  in  the  Marco  Polo  narrative  as 
reported  by  Ramusio.  The  record  is  blurred, 
unfortunately,  because  no  copy  of  a  Gastaldi 
map  dated  1561  or  1562  showing  the  strait  is 
known  to  exist  today.  One  must  look  else¬ 
where,  therefore,  for  the  earliest  known  graph¬ 
ic  representation  of  the  new  concept.  Many 
students  of  the  subject  find  it  in  the  small  map 
of  North  America,  and  part  of  the  Asiatic 
shore,  published  by  Bolognino  Zaltieri  with 
the  date  1566  and  the  title,  II  Disegno  del 
discoperto  della  nova  Franza ,  an  example  of 
which  is  present  in  the  Library  in  its  earlier, 
undated  issue.  Henri  Vignaud,  a  distinguished 
historian  of  cartography,  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  In  1921  he  found  an  undated  map  of 
western  North  America,  not  surely  by  Gas¬ 
taldi,  which  showed  but  did  not  name  the 
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Strait  of  Anian.  This  map,  he  claimed  with 
supporting  argument,  was  earlier  than  the 
Zaltieri  map  of  1566  and  was,  in  fact,  not  only 
the  earliest  to  show  the  Strait  of  Anian  but  the 
actual  production  which  Gastaldi  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  in  his  treatise  of  1562.  In  1956,  Mr. 
John  Parker,  Curator  of  the  James  Ford  Bell 
Collection  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the 
present  owner  of  the  Vignaud  map,  set  forth 
fairly  and  temperately,  in  a  separately  pub¬ 
lished  essay  entitled  The  Strait  of  Anian ,  the 
case  for  the  Vignaud  contention.  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  this  undated  map, 
not  certainly  the  work  of  Gastaldi,  which  has 
been  championed  by  Vignaud  and  its  present 
owners  is  a  sectional  map  showing  only  the 
northwestern  part  of  North  America  and  a 
portion  of  the  opposite  Asian  coast.  The  map 
described  by  Gastaldi  in  the  little  book,  La 
Universale  Descrittione  del  Mondo  of  1562  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  map  of  the  whole  world.  In 
seeking  to  identify  the  map  referred  to  in  the 
Gastaldi  treatise  one  would  have  in  mind,  it 
seems,  a  map  of  the  entire  world  rather  than  a 
sectional  map  of  northwestern  North  America. 
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We  would  like  very  much  to  settle  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  here  indicated  by  saying 
that  our  large  world  map,  the  Cosmographia 
of  1569,  described  above,  is  a  reissue  with 
changed  date  from  the  plate  of  the  lost  Gas- 
taldi  map  of  1562,  but  it  seems  clear  enough 
that  such  a  statement  would  be  untenable. 
The  Cosmographia ,  dated  the  calends  of  May, 
1569,  was  originally  published  sometime  be¬ 
tween  that  date  and  May  15,  1565,  when 
Augustino  Valerio,  its  dedicatee,  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Verona,  the  office  by  which  he  is 
designated  in  the  dedication.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  its  first  publication  occurred  in 
1567  and  that  our  example  of  it,  dated  1569, 
is  a  second  issue.  It  has  been  postulated  that 
both  the  Cosmographia,  whatever  its  original 
date,  and  the  Zaltieri  map  of  1566  were  close¬ 
ly  related,  as  derivatives  to  prototype,  to  the 
lost  Gastaldi  map  of  1562,  the  map  in  which, 
presumably,  was  first  set  forth  graphically  the 
Strait  of  Anian  concept  of  the  celebrated 
cartographer. 

Another  of  the  five  Gastaldi  maps  in  the 
Beans  gift,  the  T otitis  Orbis  Descriptio ,  must 
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also  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  Strait 
of  Anian  controversy,  for  this  production  al¬ 
so  shows  and  names  the  “Streto  de  Anian”  and 
“Anian  Pro.”  It  is  undated,  and  though  that 
circumstance  may  seem  to  rule  it  out  as  a  de¬ 
cisive  element  in  the  dispute,  it  none  the  less 
must  be  given  consideration.  In  his  ingenious 
study  Some  Sixteenth  Century  Watermarks 
found  in  [ Italian ]  maps ,  Jenkintown,  1938, 
Mr.  Beans  suggests  upon  the  basis  of  the  wa¬ 
termark  in  the  Totius  Orhis  Descriptio  that 
the  map  was  published  sometime  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  1562-1570.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  there 
seems  to  exist  no  evidence  of  any  nature  to 
the  contrary,  the  map  becomes,  of  course,  an¬ 
other  important  element  in  the  cartographical 
history  of  the  Strait  of  Anian  concept. 

The  arguments  behind  the  assumptions  by 
the  controversialists  who  seek  to  identify  the 
lost  Gastaldi  map  are  too  fine-drawn  and  too 
extensive  to  be  set  forth  here.  Our  purpose  in 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  the  opposing 
views  are  based  has  been  simply  to  make  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  any  future  study  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  our  Gastaldi  Cosmographia  universalis  of 
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1569,  our  undated  Totius  Orbis  Descriptio, 
and  our  related  materials  must  be  consulted 
and  their  contents  interpreted.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  because  one  element  among 
these  related  materials,  also  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Beans,  is  the  only  copy  known  to  us  besides 
one  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  the  mem¬ 
orable  Gastaldi  treatise  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  as  containing  the  first  presentation  in 
print  of  the  Strait  of  Anian  concept.  La  Uni¬ 
versale  Descrittione  del  Mondo ,  published  by 
Matteo  Pagano  at  Venice  in  1562,  has  been 
described  as  “lost”  by  all  writers  on  the  subject 
since  1902,  when  Stefano  Grande  quoted  its 
passage  relating  to  the  Strait  of  Anian  in  his 
study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Giacomo  Gas¬ 
taldi.  For  more  than  one  reason  this  unassum¬ 
ing  little  book  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  cartographical  history.  For  other  edi¬ 
tions  of  this  work  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Matheo  Pagano ,  a  publication  of  The  George 
H.  Beans  Library,  Jenkintown,  1940,  by  the 
late  distinguished  historian  of  cartography, 
Leo  Bagrow. 

In  connection  with  this  always  interesting 
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question  of  the  Strait  of  Anian  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  we  refer  to  the  note  by  Mr.  Beans,  writ¬ 
ten  with  scholarly  restraint  and  detachment, 
which  accompanies  his  photostat  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  large  map  of  1569  issued  in  1933 
as  Tall  Tree  Library  Publication  No.  6.  In 
1949,  soon  after  his  acquisition  of  the  Gastaldi 
treatise,  La  Universale  Descrittione  of  1562, 
Mr.  Beans  issued  a  photostat  reproduction  of 
the  book  as  an  unnumbered  publication  of  the 
Tall  Tree  Library.  It  is  extraordinarily  grati¬ 
fying  to  us  that  the  book  of  1562,  containing 
Gastaldi’s  description  of  the  whole  world,  and 
the  Gastaldi  world  map  of  1569,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  seems  most 
closely  related  in  scope  and  detail  to  the  map 
described  in  the  book,  should  now  form  part 
of  the  Library’s  geographical  and  cartographi¬ 
cal  resources. 

Later  American  Maps 

In  our  Report  for  1940—1941  is  found  a 
brief  description  of  a  map  entitled  New  and 
exact  Map  of  the  Island  of  Antigua.  Surveyed 
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by  Robert  Baker,  engraved  by  J.  Mynde,  and 
published  at  London  in  1749,  this  large  and 
beautifully  executed  wall  map  must  be  count¬ 
ed  as  an  impressive  example  of  the  skill  in  map 
making  of  the  British  engineer  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  and  of  the  specialist  engraver 
of  maps  of  the  same  period.  In  the  past  year 
we  purchased  a  companion  piece  to  this  work 
of  cartography.  A  New  and  Exact  Map  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Christopher  .  .  .  made  in  the  year 
1753.  Describing  the  several  Parishes  ...  By 
Sami.  Baker  Lieutenant  in  His  Majesty  s  Navy, 
lam ?  Mynde  sculp.,  was  published  in  London 
in  1753,  or  soon  thereafter,  by  T.  and  J. 
Bowles,  at  10s.  6d.  a  copy.  Measuring  47  x  56/4 
inches,  this  impressive  creation  of  designer 
and  engraver  is  virtually  identical  in  size  with 
Robert  Baker’s  map  of  Antigua,  the  neighbor 
of  St.  Kitts  in  the  Leeward  Island  group.  One’s 
first  thought  upon  seeing  this  very  large  and 
minutely  detailed  production  is  that  it  is  a 
big  map  for  so  small  an  island,  but  then  comes 
the  reflection  that  St.  Kitts  as  one  of  the  chief 
Sugar  Islands  was,  like  Antigua,  of  more  than 
a  little  economic  importance  in  the  British  co- 
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lonial  system.  The  emphasis  of  the  map  is  nat¬ 
urally  upon  the  Island’s  sugar  industry.  Upon 
it  are  located  by  special  symbols  both  wind¬ 
mills  and  horse-powered  mills  for  grinding 
sugar  cane.  It  shows  also  in  addition  to  church¬ 
es,  highways,  and  other  expected  features  the 
situations,  with  names  of  owners,  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  plantations  upon  which  the  thriving 
sugar  manufacture  was  conducted.  The  waters 
surrounding  the  island  are  charted  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  shipping,  and  a  chart  of  “The  Lee¬ 
ward  Caribbee  Islands”  appears  as  an  insert 
in  the  upper  right  of  the  map.  In  symmetrical¬ 
ly  placed  columns  upon  either  side  of  it  are 
found  the  names  of  245  subscribers.  If  these 
represented  advance  subscriptions  at  the  ad¬ 
vertised  price  per  map  of  10s.  6d.,  the  Messrs. 
Bowles  must  have  felt  that  they  had  received 
fair  assurance  of  financial  success  for  their 
venture.  A  great  many  of  the  subscribers  were 
in  fact  the  gentlemen  whose  names  and  plan¬ 
tations  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  map.  The 
promise  of  this  distinction,  of  course,  was  a 
pressure  point  in  acquiring  subscriptions,  but, 
after  all,  10s.  6d.  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
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the  peculiar  immortality  given  a  man  whose 
name  is  engraved  upon  a  map.  So  far  in  our 
search  we  have  not  discovered  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Robert  Baker,  surveyor,  who 
designed  the  Antigua  map,  and  Samuel  Bak¬ 
er,  Naval  Lieutenant,  who  a  few  years  later 
made  the  survey  for  the  map  of  St.  Christo¬ 
pher.  Cartographers  of  this  ability  should  not 
so  soon  be  forgotten. 

In  our  Report  for  1950-1951  we  discussed 
at  length  among  the  acquisitions  of  that  year 
the  magnificent  map,  A  Compleat  Description 
of  the  Province  of  Carolina ,  compiled  from 
different  sources  by  Edward  Crisp,  a  London 
merchant  in  the  Carolina  trade,  and  published 
in  London  about  the  year  1711.  The  principal 
sources  for  the  eastern  or  “improved”  section 
of  the  colony  were,  the  full  title  informs  us, 
the  surveys  of  Maurice  Mathews  and  John 
Love,  the  former  of  whom  is  especially  re¬ 
membered  for  the  large  and  important  manu¬ 
script  map  of  Carolina,  now  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  which  he  made  in  1685.  Because  the 
Crisp  map  is  one  of  the  glories  of  English- 


American  cartography  anything  that  pertains 
to  those  half-forgotten  surveyors  whose  work 
underlay  its  excellence  is  of  interest  to  the 
historian.  We  were  able  this  year  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  two  items  of  which  one  without  ques¬ 
tion  supplements  our  knowledge  of  Maurice 
Mathews  while  the  other  almost  certainly  con- 

J 

cerns  his  associate,  John  Love.  The  first  of 
these  was  a  manuscript  comprising  a  warrant 
for  the  survey  of  5,800  acres  of  land  in  Colle¬ 
ton  County,  South  Carolina,  on  the  “ffresh 
river  of  Edistoh”  in  country  previously  unsur¬ 
veyed,  granted  in  1682  to  John  Smith  and 
Anne  his  wife  by  the  Carolina  Proprietors. 
This  document  on  vellum  is  attached  to  a 
plat  of  the  tract  in  question,  likewise  on  vel¬ 
lum,  signed  on  January  27,  1682,  bv  “Mau: 
Mathews,  Survr  Gen11.”  Here  is  a  revealing 

o 

record  of  the  activities  of  Maurice  Mathews 
as  a  surveyor  in  Carolina.  The  nature  of  the 
document  suggests  that  the  competence  of 
Mathews  in  the  larger  survey  of  1685  was 
based  upon  intimate,  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  small  components  which  made  up  the 
whole.  A  reference  to  this  warrant  and  survey 
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will  be  made  in  The  Southeast  in  Early  Maps 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Cumming,  an  extensive  work 
now  in  press,  the  progress  of  which  has  often 
been  referred  to  in  our  Reports. 

The  second  of  the  acquisitions  we  are  now 
discussing  is  curiously  interesting  in  that  it 
seems  to  concern  the  John  Love  whose  name 
is  found  in  the  title  of  the  Crisp  map  as  the 
surveyor  who  brought  up  to  date  the  earlier 
work  of  Mathews.  John  Love  does  not  appear 
in  Carolina  records,  but  an  individual  of  that 
name  is  known  to  bookmen  as  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Geodaesia:  or ,  the  Art  of  Survey¬ 
ing  and  Measuring  of  Land  Made  easie,  first 
published  in  London  in  1688.  The  Library  has 
owned  for  years  the  third  edition  of  Geodaesia 
of  London,  1720,  and  two  New  York  editions, 
respectively  of  1793  and  1796.  Upon  the  title- 
page  of  the  first  edition  of  Geodaesia ,  a  copy  of 
which  was  secured  this  year,  the  author  prom¬ 
ises  to  treat  specifically  the  problem,  aHow  to 
Lay-out  New  Lands  in  America,”  and  Chap¬ 
ter  VIII  of  his  book,  we  find,  is  devoted  to  this 
procedure  with  a  special  paragraph,  the  only 
place  reference  in  the  chapter,  on  surveying 
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conditions  in  Carolina.  This  particularized  dis¬ 
cussion  seems  to  derive  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence  and  suggests  the  identity  of  the  co-de¬ 
signer  of  the  Crisp  map  of  1711  with  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Geodaesia  of  1688.  The  two  pieces 
we  have  described  relating  to  Mathews  and 
Love  seem  to  us  of  interest  in  the  historical 
cartography  of  the  English- American  colonies. 

A  Chilean  Record 

When  the  Jesuits  in  Chile  sent  Father  Alon¬ 
so  de  Ovalle  to  Europe  to  persuade  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Spain  of  the  importance  of 
the  Christian  mission  in  that  country  they  laid 
the  ground  for  a  propaganda  campaign  which 
has  for  the  historian  more  than  one  biblio¬ 
graphical  element  worth  remembering.  The 
high  point  of  publication  in  the  campaign  oc¬ 
curred  at  Rome  in  1646  when  Father  Ovalle 
brought  out  in  both  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
languages  his  Historica  Relacion  del  Reyno  de 
Chile,  sending  forth  this  extensive  work  in 
handsome  volumes  illustrated  in  both  editions 
by  lively  and  pertinent  line  engravings  of  his¬ 
toric  scenes,  a  map  in  line  engraving,  and 
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woodcut  prints  of  towns,  harbors,  and  notable 
buildings.  To  this  copious  and  pertinent  illus¬ 
tration  he  added  in  the  Spanish  edition  a  series 
of  twenty-one  line-engraved  portraits  of  Chil¬ 
ean  military  heroes  and  political  dignitaries. 
In  the  same  year  the  busy  Jesuit  issued  sepa¬ 
rately  a  map  of  Chile  very  much  larger,  more 
artistically  produced,  and  more  detailed  than 
the  map  of  the  same  area  in  his  book.  When 
we  learned  that  this  large  Ovalle  map  had  nev¬ 
er  been  fully  described  and  that  the  Library’s 
copy  of  it  and  the  copy  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  were  the  only  specimens  readily  lo¬ 
cal  able  today,  we  prepared  for  eventual  pub¬ 
lication  a  study  of  its  history  and  cartographi¬ 
cal  features.  While  this  article  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  composition  and  the  Ovalle  name,  in 
consequence,  very  much  in  our  thoughts,  we 
were  offered  a  work  described  as  by  the  same 
Alonso  de  Ovalle  entitled  Arboles  de  las  De- 
cendencias  de  las  may  nobles  Casas ,  y  apelli- 
dos  de  los  Rodriguez  del  Manzano,  Pastenes , 
y  Ovalles ,  published  at  Rome  in  1646,  the  year 
of  publication  of  the  Historica  Relacion  and 
of  our  large,  separate  map  of  Chile.  We  soon 
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discovered  that  the  author  of  this  genealogical 
treatise  was  not  our  historian  and  cartogra¬ 
pher,  but  Alonso  Ortiz  de  Ovalle,  a  relative  of 
similar  name,  also  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  We  bought  the  book  on  its  merits,  how¬ 
ever,  and  soon  our  disappointment  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  authorship  was  forgotten.  The  families 
with  which  it  is  concerned  were  intimately  a 
part  of  the  military  and  administrative  forces 
of  Chile,  so  that  their  pedigrees  and  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  individual  members  inevitably  become 
a  source  for  the  history  of  the  country.  But  it 
was  not  because  of  this  meritorious  character¬ 
istic  alone  that  we  purchased  the  book.  It  is  a 
shapely  folio  volume  illustrated  by  three  fami¬ 
ly  trees  engraved  upon  large  folding  sheets, 
three  full-page  coats  of  arms  and  twenty- 
five  full-page  copperplate  portraits  of  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  Ovalle  and  other  fam¬ 
ilies  concerned,  among  them  several  who 
made  their  fame  in  the  government  of  Chile 
or  in  the  fighting  of  the  century-long  Arau- 
canian  wars.  Certain  of  these  portraits,  print¬ 
ed  from  the  same  plates,  are  to  be  found  also 
in  the  Spanish  edition  of  Ovalle  s  Histovicu 
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Relation.  There  are  other  circumstances,  as 
for  example  the  identity  of  year  of  publica¬ 
tion  and  publisher,  which  lead  us  to  believe 
that  this  rare  work  of  Chilean  interest  was 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  author 
of  the  Historica  Relation ,  who  might  justifi¬ 
ably  think  of  it  as  part  of  his  Chilean  propa¬ 
ganda  as  well  as  a  learned  glorification  of  the 
families  from  which  he  was  descended.  The 
writer  of  genealogies  commonly  has  in  view 
the  edification  of  his  descendants.  The  two 
celibate  Ovalles  concerned  in  the  publication 
of  this  book  were  more  disinterested.  They,  it 
seems,  were  moved  by  the  stern  Iberian  pride 
of  family  and  by  interest  in  genealogy  as  one 
of  the  handmaids  of  history. 

The  American  Revolution 

The  twenty-year  period  1763-1783— the 
close  of  the  Seven  Years  War  to  the  close  of 
the  American  Revolution— has  been  a  favored 
field  of  collecting  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Library’s  history.  A  steady  enlargement  of 
that  field  and  a  continuous  broadening  of  its 
scope  has  been  made  through  the  annual  ad- 
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dition,  good  times  and  bad,  of  pertinent  books, 
pamphlets,  and  broadsides,  and,  in  later  years, 
of  maps,  portraits,  cartoons,  and  prints  of 
scenes  and  episodes.  In  the  past  year  we  have 
purchased  among  other  items  in  this  field,  a 
broadside,  a  pamphlet,  two  battle  scenes,  and 
a  cartoon  which  seem  to  us  of  something  more 
than  common  interest. 

The  newly  purchased  broadside  just  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  now  to  be  examined  embodied  a 
brief  communication  which  announced  to  the 
people  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory  for  the  American  cause. 
Glorious  Intelligence!  Norwich,  October  26, 
1781  ...  By  a  Gentleman  this  moment  from 
New-London  we  are  favoured  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Hand-Bill.  Newport,  October  25.  Yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  ...  is  a  reprinting  of  a  New 
London  broadside,  undated  but  probably  of 
October  26th,  which  in  its  turn  had  been  re¬ 
printed  from  a  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  broad¬ 
side  of  October  25th.  The  Norwich  text  tells 
of  the  arrival  at  Newport  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  24th  of  the  schooner  Adventure,  Cap¬ 
tain  Lovat,  from  York  River,  whence  it  had 
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sailed  on  the  20th  of  the  month  carrying  the 
news  of  the  capitulation  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
on  the  19th. 

Aside  from  the  local  interest  of  this  Nor¬ 
wich  announcement  of  the  fall  of  Yorktown, 
we  profess  a  particular  concern  with  it  because 
of  what  it  tells  us,  or  leads  us  to  discover,  of 
the  creditable  feat  of  news  distribution  where¬ 
by  New  England  became  aware  of  the  mo¬ 
mentous  victory  in  the  South.  When  received 
in  Newport  on  the  afternoon  of  October  24th, 
the  news  of  Yorktown,  we  learn  from  the  New¬ 
port  Mercury  of  a  few  days  later,  was  there 
responded  to  by  the  almost  continuous  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  “Church  Bell”  for  some  twenty-four 
hours,  by  the  parading  of  troops,  the  firing  of 
cannon,  and  the  drinking  of  toasts  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  lack  of  space  forbade  their  individual 
mention.  After  this  night  of  uproar  the  news 
was  published  early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th 
in  a  broadside  from  the  press,  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed,  of  Henry  Barber.  No  specimen  of  that 
original  Newport  broadside  is  known  to  exist 
today.  On  the  morning  of  its  printing,  how¬ 
ever,  a  copy  of  it  was  carried  to  Providence, 
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where  it  was  reprinted  by  John  Carter  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  with  the  heading, 
Providence ,  October  25,  1781.  Three  c>  clock, 
PM.  Th  is  Moment  an  Express  arrived  .  .  . 
From  this  Providence  broadside  of  October 
25th  a  reprint  was  made  next  day  in  Boston 
by  Benjamin  Edes,  bearing  the  title,  Cornwal¬ 
lis  Taken!  Boston,  (Friday)  October  26,  1781. 
This  morning  an  Express  arrived  from  Provi¬ 
dence  .  .  .  On  that  same  day  a  reprint  of  the 
Boston  broadside  was  made  in  Salem  with  the 
imprint  of  “S.  Hall,  near  the  Court  House,  Sa¬ 
lem”  and  the  heading,  Boston,  October  26. 
This  morning  arrived  here  a  Gentleman  from 
Providence  .  . . 

The  glorious  intelligence,”  we  learn,  was 
quickly  made  known  also  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  and  at  Portland,  Maine.  At  Ports¬ 
mouth  an  item  in  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette 
of  October  27th  informed  the  readers  of  the 
paper  that  at  seven  o  clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  26th  a  message  had  come  to  that  city  from 
Newport,  relayed  from  Boston  by  way  of  New- 
buryport,  telling  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  proud 
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Cornwallis"  at  Yorktown.  Just  as  Daniel  Fowle 
of  Portsmouth  was  putting  his  Gazette  to  press 
with  this  brief  statement  of  the  news  a  hand¬ 
bill  printed  at  Salem  containing  the  same  in¬ 
telligence,  set  forth  more  specifically  and  at 
greater  length,  was  delivered  to  him  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  “directly  from  thence."  This  account, 
tracing  back  through  the  broadsides  of  Salem, 
Boston,  and  Providence  to  the  original  New¬ 
port  broadside,  Fowle  reprinted  in  his  col¬ 
umns  in  verification  of  the  scantier  news  re¬ 
ceived  the  night  before.  The  printer  of  the 
Gazette  also  informs  us  that  upon  the  receipt 
of  these  messages  “A  person  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  Falmouth  with  the  news."  Fal¬ 
mouth  we  know  today  as  Portland,  Maine. 

A  copy  of  the  original  Newport  broadside, 
as  already  made  plain,  was  immediately  after 
publication  carried  westward  to  New  London, 
where,  with  the  heading,  Newport ,  October 
25, 1781.  Glorious  Intelligence!,  it  was  reprint¬ 
ed,  probably  on  October  26th,  by  T.  Green. 
From  this  New  London  handbill  John  Trum¬ 
bull  printed  the  Norwich  broadside  of  Octo¬ 
ber  26th,  our  newly  acquired  item,  full  title 
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above,  which  provides  the  occasion  for  these 
reflections  upon  news  distribution  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  Through  the  fine  coordina¬ 
tion  here  suggested  of  ships,  horses,  post  rid¬ 
ers,  and  printers— Yorktown  to  Newport;  New¬ 
port  to  Providence;  Providence  to  Boston  to 
Salem  to  Portsmouth  to  Portland;  Newport  to 
New  London  to  Norwich— the  news  that 
changed  the  world  found  its  way  to  five  New 
England  colonies  within  four  to  seven  days  of 
its  occurrence  in  Virginia. 

Certainly  that  Newport  broadside  was  good 
seed  generously  broadcast.  Through  its  pre¬ 
cise  dating  one  learns  that  Newport  received 
the  news  of  Yorktown  on  the  same  day  that  the 
official  announcement  of  the  capitulation,  car¬ 
ried  over  land  and  water  by  Colonel  Tench 
Tilghman,  was  placed  before  the  Continental 
Congress,  then  sitting  at  Philadelphia.  An  en¬ 
grossing  article  by  Mr.  John  H.  Scheide  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety ,  Volume  50,  Part  I,  April,  1940,  traced 
step  by  step  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia 
the  progress  of  the  news  of  Lexington,  the  first 
action  of  the  War.  We  have  here  for  the  last 


and  decisive  battle  of  that  War  a  similar 
though  geographically  restricted  study  in 
communications.  Those  readers  who  wish  to 
follow  the  course  of  this  feat  of  news  distribu¬ 
tion  through  the  bibliographies  may  refer  to 
John  Alden,  Rhode  Island  Imprints ,  Nos.  861 
and  863;  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  Salem  Imprints , 
pages  336-337;  and  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Ameri- 
man  Imprints  before  1801  in  the  Libraries  of 
Williams  College  not  in  “Evans”  No.  21.  As 
already  said,  no  copy  is  known  today  of  the 
original  Newport  broadside.  Single  copies  are 
recorded  of  each  of  the  broadsides  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  Boston,  Salem,  New  London,  and  Nor¬ 
wich  respectively  in  the  Rhode  Island  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  the  Chapin  Library,  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute,  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  and  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

The  General ,  attacked  by  a  Subaltern  is  the 
memorable  reply  by  a  young  British  officer, 
Henry  Barry,  to  General  Charles  Lee’s  Stric¬ 
tures  on  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Friendly  Ad¬ 
dress  to  all  Reasonable  Americans.  The  origi¬ 
nal  cause  of  this  exchange  of  compliments,  A 
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Friendly  Address ,  has  frequently  been  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  authorship  of  the  Reverend  Myles 
Cooper,  President  of  King’s  College,  now  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  In  a  monograph  on  Dr. 
Cooper  of  1930,  however,  Mr.  Clarence  Hay¬ 
den  Vance  cited  a  memorial  to  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Loyalist  Claims  presented  in  1782, 
in  which  the  Reverend  Thomas  Bradbury 
Chandler,  all  but  irrepressible  champion  of 
the  Anglican  Church  and  of  the  British  cause 
in  America,  claimed  the  authorship  of  A 
Friendly  Address  and  of  other  pamphlets  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  climactic  controversies  of  the 
years  immediately  preceding  1776.  In  A 
Friendly  Address  of  1774  Chandler  had 
warned  his  American  readers  of  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  their  cause  from  a  military  standpoint, 
emphasizing  the  danger  their  forces  would  be 

in  if  faced  by  a  trained  British  army.  In  his 

*  * 

Strictures  of  the  same  year  General  Charles 
Lee,  British  officer  converted  to  the  American 
cause,  had  set  forth  earnestly  his  belief  that 
the  American  citizen-soldier  with  a  bit  of 
training  would  have  nothing  to  fear  in  contest 
with  the  King’s  regulars.  Lee’s  arguments  in 
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turn  were  controverted  by  Henry  Barry  in 
The  General  Attacked  by  a  Subaltern,  first 
published  in  British-occupied  Boston  in  1775. 
Soon  after  this  original  publication  of  Barry's 
pamphlet,  it  was  reprinted  by  James  Riving- 
ton,  loyalist  printer  of  New  York.  The  title- 
page  of  this  edition,  a  copy  of  which  was  se¬ 
cured  by  the  Library  this  year,  reads:  The 
General  attacked  by  a  Subaltern:  or  the  Stric¬ 
tures  on  The  Friendly  Address  Examined  .  .  . 
Boston,  Printed:  New-York  re-printed,  by 
James  Rivington .  Though  the  circumstance  is 
not  mentioned  on  the  title-page,  the  book  con¬ 
tains,  pages  13-25,  the  text  of  the  work  which 
Barry  was  controverting,  Charles  Lee's  Stric¬ 
tures  on  A  “Friendly  Address  .  .  . the  only 
instance  in  which  the  two  pamphlets  were 
published  together. 

Mr.  Chandler’s  A  Friendly  Address  must  be 
thought  of  as  a  tract  of  dynamic  character.  Its 
five  issues  were  replied  to  by  the  single  edition 
of  Philip  Livingston's  The  Other  Side  of  the 
Question ,  of  New  York,  1774,  and  by  nine  is¬ 
sues  of  Charles  Lee's  Strictures  of  the  years 
1774  and  1775.  Lee  in  turn  was  answered  by 
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five  issues  of  the  Barry  tract,  the  title  of  which 
we  have  given  above.  We  are  indebted  for 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  "The  Friendly  Ad¬ 
dress  Controversy"  to  a  study  of  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  pamphleteering  now  being  carried  on 
by  Professor  Edmund  S.  Morgan  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Adams,  our  Li¬ 
brarian.  The  Library  possesses  the  known 
titles  of  the  controversy  in  an  unusually  full 
representation  of  their  successive  issues. 


However  greatly  they  may  have  disap¬ 
proved  of  John  Paul  Jones,  the  English  print- 
sellers  were  quick  to  make  graphic  record  of 
certain  of  his  naval  exploits.  The  action  off 
Flamborough  Head  which  concluded  with 
the  heroic  encounter  between  Bonhomme 
Richard  and  Serapis  found  expression  in  a 
number  of  prints  of  impressive  size  and  imag¬ 
inative  content.  We  purchased  this  year  two 
engravings  of  that  memorable  moonlit  action 
which  gave  our  naval  service  a  heritage  of  hon¬ 
or  from  the  early  days  of  its  activities.  The 
first  of  these  dramatic  compositions  is  an  en¬ 
graving  entitled  The  memorable  Engagement 


of  Captn  Pearson  of  the  Serapis,  with  Paid 
Jones  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  &  his  Squad¬ 
ron ,  Sep.  23,  1779 .  The  print,  which  measures 
18/4  x  22/8  inches,  was  made  by  Lerpiniere  & 
Fit  tier  from  the  painting  by  Richard  Paton.  It 
was  published  originally,  according  to  its  im¬ 
print,  in  December,  1780.  Our  copy,  at  lower 
center,  reads  “J.  Boydell  excudit  1781."  The 
second  of  our  newly  acquired  engravings  of 
the  memorable  battle,  showing  a  different 
stage  of  the  engagement,  is  entitled  To  the 
Merchants  trading  to  Russia,  this  Print  repre¬ 
senting  the  gallant  Defence  of  Captn  Pear¬ 
son  .  .  .  This  lively  production,  measuring  14  x 
18/2  inches,  was  engraved  by  J.  Peltro  from  the 
painting  by  Robert  Dodd,  and  published  in 
1781  by  John  Harris.  The  texts  which  the  en¬ 
gravers  have  placed  beneath  these  large  and 
stirring  battle  prints  represent  the  engage¬ 
ment  as  a  British  victory  in  that  the  merchant 
convoy  from  the  Baltic  for  which  Serapis,  its 

escort,  sacrificed  herself  came  safelv  to  an 

«/ 

English  port  while  the  battle  was  in  progress. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  action  full  of  honor  for  both 
sides.  Certainly  King  George  was  not  thinking 
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of  the  action  as  a  defeat  when,  soon  after  its 
occurrence,  he  knighted  Captain  Pearson  for 
his  part  in  it. 

An  ephemeral  print  acquired  for  our  collec¬ 
tion  of  American  Revolutionary  cartoons  por¬ 
trays  John  Paul  Jones  for  his  contemporaries 
and  for  us  in  the  role  of  ruthless  disciplinarian. 
Its  title,  Paul  Jones  shooting  a  Sailor  who  had 
attempted  to  strike  his  colours  in  an  Engage¬ 
ment -  explains  the  action  in  this  vividly  col- 
ored  cartoon  based  upon  an  incident  in  the 
battle  between  Bonhomme  Richard  and 
Serapis.  This  rare  print  ( British  Museum  Cxit- 
alogue  of  Political  and  Personal  Satires ,  No. 
5566)  enriches  our  Paul  Jones  materials,  our 
pictorial  records  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  our  collection  of  political  and  military 
cartoons. 


The  Spanish  in  Louisiana 

Beginning  with  La  Salle’s  unfortunate  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Louisiana  in  1684,  the  lives  of  the 
successive  French,  Spanish,  and  French  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  territory  were  in  the  particular 
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conditions  of  the  time  and  place  uneasy  and 
unrewarding.  When  Indian  enmity,  local  ra¬ 
cial  conflicts,  and  a  cumbersome  administra¬ 
tive  system  were  not  plaguing  these  officials 
they  were  being  harassed  by  the  consequences 
of  European  political  maneuvers.  Certainly 
things  were  not  simple  when  in  1794  Francis¬ 
co  Luis  Hector  de  Carondelet,  Burgundian 
baron  in  the  Spanish  service,  issued  as  gover¬ 
nor  of  Louisiana  a  printed  piece  of  five  pages 
entitled  Circulaire ;  Adressee  par  le  Gou- 
vernement  a  tons  les  Habitans  de  la  Louisiane. 
In  this  address,  Carondelet  complained  of  the 
scoundrels  who  had  come  to  the  colony  intent 
upon  creating  there  the  same  frightful  sort  of 
slave  uprising  which  they  had  previously 
brought  about  in  Santo  Domingo.  In  straight¬ 
forward  language  he  condemned  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  as 
dangerous  to  the  spiritual  health  of  a  colony 
composed  primarily  of  French  inhabitants. 
Unexpressed  in  his  words  but  almost  certainly 
implicit  in  them  was  the  pressure  of  the  new 
American  nation,  now  thrusting  into  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio  country,  as  a 
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cause  for  concern  to  the  Spanish  government 
of  Louisiana.  He  showed  himself  outraged  by 
the  audacity  of  the  Citizen  Genet,  who  had  at- 
tempted  to  stir  up  among  American  settlers  in 
Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  country  a  movement 
to  end  by  force  the  Spanish  power  in  Louisi¬ 
ana.  In  this  particular  our  newly  acquired 
Carondelet  Circulaire  is  to  be  read  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  pamphlet  given  the  Library  in 
1936  by  Mr.  Frank  Monaghan,  a  publication 
entitled  Liberte  Egalite.  Les  Frangais  Fibres 
a  leurs  freres  de  la  Louisiana.  This  hot  and 
oratorical  appeal  to  the  habitants  of  Louisiana 
with  its  promise  of  aid  from  the  Kentuckians 
and  from  France  must  have  been  one  of  those 
which  Carondelet  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
in  the  Circulaire  his  castigation  of  Genet  and 
his  theatrical  conspiracy.  In  the  matter  of  the 
Genet  business,  at  least,  Carondelet  was  able 
to  be  reassuring.  The  conduct  of  that  arrogant 
envoy  was  a  challenge  to  the  sovereign  dignity 
of  the  young  United  States.  Washington  met 
his  tactics  with  rock-walled  opposition  and 
asked  for  his  recall  as  France’s  representative. 
Among  the  Library’s  materials  for  the  study  of 
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this  dangerously  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  country  is  the  very  rare  address  by  Ge¬ 
net  to  the  Louisianians  mentioned  above  and 
a  similar  bit  of  propaganda  which  the  writer 
headed  Les  Frangais  Fibres  a  leurs  freres  les 
C  anodic  ns.  That  these  addresses  were  the 
work  of  Genet,  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1793 
for  distribution  in  Louisiana  and  Canada, 
seems  certain  from  the  nature  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  The  Carondelet  Circulaire,  probably 
printed  by  Louis  Duclot,  third  Louisiana 
printer,  is  one  of  a  small  number  of  eighteenth- 
century  issues  of  the  New  Orleans  press  owned 
and  treasured  by  the  Library.  It  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  New  Orleans  publications  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  that  in  addition  to  possessing  consider¬ 
able  rarity,  they  are  invariably  a  direct  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  life  of  their  community  in  its  po¬ 
litical,  sociological,  and  emotional  aspects.  Be¬ 
cause  Louisiana  was  a  French  colony  under 
Spanish  administration  throughout  this  pe¬ 
riod  one  feels  a  quality  of  poignancy  in  the 
publications  of  its  press.  The  Circulaire  is  No. 
34  in  the  admirable  bibliographical  study, 
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Early  Printing  in  New  Orleans  of  Douglas  C. 
McMurtrie. 


Other  Additions 

The  Library’s  group  of  editions  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  work  on  electricity  was  brought  closer  to 
completeness  by  the  purchase  this  year  of  a 
volume  containing  New  Experiments  and  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Electricity ,  Parts  I  and  II,  the 
second  edition,  London,  1754,  and  Part  III, 
the  first  edition  of  the  same  year  and  place  of 
publication.  Our  list  of  contemporary  editions 
of  the  great  book  and  its  parts  now  lacks  only 
Part  III  of  the  third  edition,  of  London,  1765, 
and  the  German  edition  of  Leipzig,  1758. 

The  techniques  of  book  production  in  the 
United  States  began  in  the  1790's  to  take  on  a 
new  sophistication,  coming  ever  closer  in  this 
decade  to  European  standards  and  displaying 
in  ever  lessening  degree  the  quality  of  tenta¬ 
tiveness  in  their  assertion  of  strength  and  ele- 
ganee.  Eminent  among  the  books  of  this  char¬ 
acter  are  those  produced  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  French  tradition  by  M.  L.  E.  Moreau  de 
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Saint-Mery,  French  man  of  letters,  politician, 
sociologist,  historian,  and  printer.  We  secured 
this  year  the  two  handsome,  large  quarto  vol¬ 
umes  in  which  this  interesting  exile  from  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolution  issued  Voyage  de 
TAmbassade  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  . .  . 
vers  XEmpereur  de  la  Chine  .  .  .  tire  du  Jour¬ 
nal  d  Andre  Everard  van  Braam  Houckgeest, 
a  work  which  had  been  translated,  edited,  and 
printed  by  Moreau  himself  at  Philadelphia  in 
1797-1798,  with  maps  and  plates  by  the  local 
engravers  Vallance,  Seymour,  and  Folie.  Mo¬ 
reau  de  Saint-Mery  recorded  that  in  May, 
1796,  he  had  visited  Mr.  Van  Braam,  then  also 
resident  in  Philadelphia,  and  secured  his  per¬ 
mission  to  edit  and  publish  his  journal.  This 
action  had  been  urged  upon  him  by  his  fellow 
emigre,  Talleyrand,  man  of  destiny,  then  liv¬ 
ing  out  tedious  months  of  exile  in  Philadelphia 
awaiting  his  call  to  immortality. 

That  battle  of  1702  in  which  Admiral  John 
Benbow  s  mutinous  captains,  after  continuous 
disobedience  of  orders,  abandoned  him  to 
fight  alone  against  a  French  squadron  of  four 
ships  has  been  called  "the  most  disgraceful 
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episode  in  English  naval  history/'  The  story  of 
the  five-day  running  battle  along  the  coast  of 
Colombia  from  Santa  Marta  to  Cartagena  is 
told  in  a  French  news  sheet  entitled  Relation 
de  ce  qui  sest  passe  entre  une  Escadre  du  Roy 
de  quatre  Vaisseaux  cornmandee  par  Monsieur 
Ducasse  .  .  .  contre  une  Angloise  de  sept ,  com- 
mande  par  le  General  Bembou  depuis  le  30 
Aoust  au  matin ,  jusquau  quatre  Septembre  au 
soir.  Here  in  four  closely  printed  quarto  pages 
are  recounted  from  the  French  side  the  events 
of  a  battle  which  resulted  in  honorable  death 
for  Benbow  and  in  court  martial  and  execu¬ 
tion  for  some  of  his  captains.  We  feel  that  our 
staff  deserves  a  little  bit  of  credit  of  a  special 
kind  for  making  immediate  identification  of 
the  “General  Bembou”  of  the  title  with  the 
Admiral  Benbow  celebrated  in  British  naval 
history.  Perhaps  we  should  not  have  been  able 
to  make  the  connection  if  certain  events  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  “Admiral  Benbow  Inn”  had  not 
in  early  youth  penetrated  deeply  our  subcon¬ 
scious,  adding  permanently  to  our  gallery  a 
choice  group  of  assorted  villains— Billy  Bones, 
Long  John  Silver,  Pew  the  Blind  Beggar,  and 
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Ben  Gunn,  who  in  boyhood  could  rattle  off  his 
catechism  so  fast  "as  you  couldn’t  tell  one 
word  from  another.”  Ah,  never  again  to  have 
the  fearful  joy  of  reading  Treasure  Island  for 
the  first  time! 


Publications 

In  continuation  of  its  program  of  map  re¬ 
production,  the  Library  has  been  concerned 
in  the  past  year  in  adding  two  items  to  the  se¬ 
ries  begun  in  1941.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
facsimile  of  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  maps 
of  the  colonial  period  in  English  America,  that 
is,  the  Charles  Blaskowitz  production  entitled 
A  Topographical  Chart  of  the  Bay  of  Narra- 
gansett  in  the  Province  of  New  England ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  William  Faden  in  London  in  1777. 
Because  of  the  great  size  of  the  original  the 
map  was  reduced  one  quarter  for  the  purposes 
of  our  publication,  bringing  its  measurements 
to  a  size,  32%  x  23  inches,  margins  included, 
which  permits  display  upon  a  living  room  wall 
or  storage  in  a  map  cabinet  of  average  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  map  has  interest  for  the  historian 
of  events,  the  historian  of  cartography,  for 
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those  from  far  and  near  who  sail  the  waters  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  and  for  those  who  live  up¬ 
on  its  shores.  The  cost  of  the  facsimile  with  a 
separately  printed  descriptive  note  is  $5.00  a 
copy. 

The  second  of  our  map  facsimiles  is  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Champlain  Society  of  Toronto, 
a  collotype  reproduction  in  actual  size  of  our 
supposedly  unique  map  of  New  France  made 
by  Samuel  de  Champlain  in  1616,  recording 
gra  phically  the  hard-won  knowledge  set  forth 
in  the  great  man’s  book,  Les  Voyages ,  of  Paris, 
1619.  The  large  addition  to  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  of  the  native  peoples  of  interior 
Canada  displayed  in  this  map  was  discussed 
in  our  Annual  Report  for  1952-1953.  In  the 
past  year  the  Champlain  Society  has  distribu¬ 
ted  copies  of  its  reproduction  with  a  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  to  the  membership  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  and  has  allowed  us  the  privilege  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  a  small  remainder  on  our  own  account. 
Our  collaboration  in  this  publication  has 
meant  a  pleasant  continuance  of  a  lone  and 
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closely  maintained  relationship  with  that 
scholarly  and  distinguished  Canadian  society. 
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The  price  of  the  collotype  reproduction  of  the 
Champlain  map  has  been  set  at  $2.00  a  copy. 


Some  of  the  more  important  additions  to 
the  collection  described  in  the  preceding 
pages  were  made  possible  by  special  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  following  Associates:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Barrows;  Mr.  Richard  LeBaron 
Bowen;  Miss  Alice  Brayton;  Mrs.  Harold 
Brown;  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 
Brown;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Jr.; 
the  Hon.  David  K.  E.  Bruce;  Dr.  H.  C.  Bump- 
us,  Jr.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
S.  Chafee;  the  Coe  Foundation;  Mr.  John  M. 
Crawford,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth;  Good- 
speed's  Book  Shop;  the  Hon.  Theodore  Fran¬ 
cis  Green;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley;  Mr.  Harrison  D. 
Horblit;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
marth  S.  Lewis;  Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
John  Lownes,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas 


Mercer;  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Junius  S.  Morgan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  F. 
Morrisson;  Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble;  Miss 
Mary  H.  Parsons;  Mr.  William  H.  Putnam; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Richmond;  Miss 
Jean  Richmond;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Smith; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
J.  Watson,  Jr.;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D. 
Wright. 


A  Special  Fund  Established 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  happenings 
of  the  year  was  the  anonymous  gift  by  an  As¬ 
sociate  to  Brown  University  for  the  use  of  the 
Library  of  a  sum  approximating  $10,000.  The 
Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  provided  that  this  sum  be  set  up 
as  a  separate  fund  to  be  called  the  Lawrence 
C.  Wroth  Fund  in  honor  of  the  retiring  Li¬ 
brarian,  the  income  to  be  used,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  University, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  for  special  pub¬ 
lications  by  the  Library.  Later  in  the  year  ad¬ 
ditions  were  made  to  the  original  gift  by  ten 
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friends  of  the  Library,  whose  contributions 
brought  the  amount  of  the  fund,  as  of  June  30, 
1957,  to  $14,781.16. 

The  Staff 

The  staff  has  comprised  in  the  year  1956- 
1957  the  following  members:  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  Librarian;  Miss  Marion  W.  Adams  and 
Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  assistants;  and  Mr. 
Woodley  L.  Wright,  technical  assistant.  Mrs. 
Raymond  N.  Watts  continued  her  part-time 
work  for  the  Associates  in  addition  to  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  general  work  of  the  Library.  Mrs. 
Walter  E.  Charland  carried  on  part-time  work 
on  the  renovation  of  leather  bindings.  Mr. 
Daniel  G.  Knowlton  as  bookbinder  divided 
his  time  equally  between  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  and  the  University  Library. 

On  June  30,  1957,  the  writer  of  this  Report 
retired  from  the  office  of  Librarian  which  he 
had  assumed  in  June,  1923,  and  by  action  of 
the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  became  Librarian  Emeritus.  He 
has  already  expressed  to  the  Committee  of 
Management  his  thanks  for  their  friendship 


and  for  their  confidence  in  him  throughout 
that  period  of  thirty-four  years.  He  has  expe¬ 
rienced  in  those  years  the  deep  exhilaration 
of  working  with  them  in  the  enlargement  in 
size  and  purpose  of  the  great  Library  which 
they  have  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
ministering.  In  these  concluding  words  he  ex¬ 
presses  also  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  his  sense  of  fulfillment  in  having  been 
for  so  many  years  a  part  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  venerable  institution  which  they  de¬ 
votedly  serve. 

In  succession  to  the  writer  as  Librarian 
stands  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Adams,  son  of  the  late 
Randolph  Greenfield  Adams,  distinguished 
director  of  the  William  L.  Clements  Library 
of  Americana  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Following  his  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1944,  Mr.  Adams  served  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  Pacific  in  the  United  States  Navy 
for  the  three-year  period  1944-1946,  in  the 
ranks  of  ensign  and  lieutenant  junior  grade. 
He  has  been  successively  research  assistant  in 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  cura¬ 
tor  of  Rare  Books  in  the  University  of  Penn- 


sylvania  Library,  and  custodian  of  the  Chapin 
Library,  the  notable  special  collection  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  incunabula,  and  Americana  at 
Williams  College.  He  is  assiduous  in  biblio¬ 
graphical  research  and  is  a  devoted  bookman 
who  enters  in  his  new  librarianship  a  field  to 
which  youthful  associations,  later  training, 
and  personal  inclination  have  led  him  by  nat¬ 
ural  steps.  He  takes  over  his  task  with  the 
warm  good  wishes  and  full  confidence  of  all 
who  have  been  concerned  in  his  appointment. 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis 
William  Easton  Louttit,  Jr. 
Carleton  Rubira  Richmond, 

Consultant 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth, 

Librarian 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Raymond  Adams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Miss  Marion  W.  Adams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Randolph  G.  Adams,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Mr.  Samuel  Sherman  Adams,  Lincoln,  New  Hampshire 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Adams,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  David  C.  Adelman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Maurice  Adelman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Elmer  Adler,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Adler,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Eliot  Alden,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Aldrich,  Troy,  New  York 

*Mr.  Edward  B.  Aldrich,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich,  Stanford,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torrey  Allen,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Slater  Allen,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Elmer  L.  Andersen,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  K.  Anderson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Fred  Anthoensen,  Portland,  Maine 

Mr.  LeBaron  C.  Anthony,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Appleget,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Marguerite  Appleton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Arnold,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss,  McLean,  Virginia 

Mr.  James  T.  Babb,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hamilton  Vaughan  Bail,  Hartland,  Vermont 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  B.  Bainton,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  H.  Bannon,  Mansfield,  Massachusetts 
Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


Mr.  Clifton  Waller  Barrett,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Barrows,  Bronxville,  New  York 
Mr.  James  F.  Bartley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  Sumner  Barton,  Boylston,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Mary  Dexter  Bates,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Dr.  Reuben  C.  Bates,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  H.  Beans,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  W.  Chester  Beard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Murray  Beardsley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Irving  A.  Beck,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  James  F.  Bell,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Mr.  George  W.  Benedict,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Roald  Bergethon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Berridge,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Bianchi,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bigelow,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Black,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Blanchard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zenas  R.  Bliss,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bloom,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pliny  A.  Boyd,  South  Hero,  Vermont 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  Bradner,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Mr.  Morgan  B.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Newton  C.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  R.  Branch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Braude,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Alice  Brayton,  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  I.  Brier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Curtis  B.  Brooks,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Fred  C.  Broomhead,  Tucson,  Arizona 
Miss  Alberta  F.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Allyn  L.  Brown,  Norwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  L.  Brown,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Glenn  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Brown,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Miss  Marion  E.  Brown,  Toronto,  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Henry  Brown,  Euclid,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Frederick  Bucher,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Buffum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Curt  F.  Bidder,  New  York  City 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Katharine  DePew  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Burnham,  Squirrel  Island,  Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Burroughs,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Burton,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Burwell,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mrs.  G.  Edward  Buxton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Julian  Calvo,  Santiago  de  Chile 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lennart  Carlson,  Pascoag,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Carr,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Chace,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Chambers,  Nokomis,  Florida 

Miss  Mabelle  H.  Chappell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Harriet  G.  Chase,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Peter  Pineo  Chase,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westcote  H.  Chesebrough,  Seekonk,  Mass. 

Mr.  Alton  C.  Chick,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  William  W.  Clary,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Clauss,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  Clayton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Clough,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Morris  Cochran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Coe  Foundation,  New  York  City 

Miss  Marion  S.  Cole,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Coles,  Brunswick,  Maine 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dwight  T.  Colley,  Wynnewood,  Penn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cooke,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Airs.  John  Cooke,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Arlan  R.  Coolidge,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Couch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Cranston,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Egerton  L.  Crispin,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Everett  U.  Crosby,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Ralph  R.  Crosby,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Airs.  Gammell  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  M.  L.  Crossley,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  Crouter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  M.  Joseph  Cummings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  H.  Douglass  Dana,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr,,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Marshall  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City 

Mr.  George  C.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  E.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Airs.  Robert  C.  Davis,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dechert,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Halsey  DeWolf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Louise  Henry  DeWolf,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
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Colonel  Bern  Dibner,  Wilton,  Connecticut 
Miss  Sarah  Dickson,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Mr.  Norman  S.  Dike,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Doheny,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lytton  W.  Doolittle,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  Francis  Driscoll,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockwell  King  DuMoulin,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Delaware 

Rear  Adm.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Durgin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Margarethe  L.  Dwight,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Nancy  A.  Dyer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Eastham,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Ebersman,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Edward  Eberstadt  &  Sons,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Adolph  W.  Eckstein,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  P.  Eddy,  3d,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Elder,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  V.  Elder,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Edith  C.  Erlenmeyer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Famham,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Farnsworth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Fellows,  Middle  Haddam,  Conn. 

Mr.  R.  Henry  Field,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Donald  Fleming,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  F.  Fleming,  New  York  City 

The  Hon.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Joseph  Freedman,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Freiberg,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Hannah  D.  French,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  French,  Jr.,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Waldemar  H.  Fries,  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Donald  McKay  Frost,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Dr.  Frank  T.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Gallup,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Dozier  Gardner,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Leon  S.  Gay,  Brandon,  Vermont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Geddes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Gerry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Giddings,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Gifford,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Gilbane  Building  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  W.  B.  Gilmer,  Louisa,  Virginia 
Colonel  Richard  Gimbel,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Gleeson,  West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Glover,  Simsbury,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Leon  G.  Godchaux,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Ives  Goddard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Goff,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Goff,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Seebert  J.  Goldowsky,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Gooding,  New  York  City 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  E.  Goodman,  Riverside,  R.  I. 

Mr.  George  T.  Goodspeed,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Everett  D.  Graff,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  Jeffrey  S.  Granger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Ben  Grauer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Conrad  E.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Katharine  C.  Greene,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mrs.  William  Greenough,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Greenup,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Grout,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Annette  M.  Ham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Sidney  Hamer,  Brookmont,  Maryland 

Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  P.  Hammond,  Berkeley,  California 

*Dr.  Roland  Hammond,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Huntington  Hanchett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Michael  Handman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Archibald  Hanna,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanson,  New  York  City 

Mr.  George  L.  Harding,  Palo  Alto,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Jr.,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hartz,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Mr.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wyndham  Hayward,  Winter  Park,  Florida 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Hazard,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howell  J.  Heaney,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Coles  Hegeman,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hendee,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Mile.  Laure  Henrotte,  Paris,  France 

Mr.  James  D.  Herbert,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wright  D.  Heydon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Seville  Higgins,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Philip  Hofer,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  John  S.  Holbrook,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harrison  D.  Horblit,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Horton,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Everett  J.  Horton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hoving,  New  York  City 

Mr.  E.  Harris  Howard,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  Wright  Howes,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  Randolph,  Vermont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Newton  Hughes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Mr.  William  R.  Hulbert,  W^ayland,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  Hunt,  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  S.  Foster  Hunt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Hurley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  D.  Hussey,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  D.  Bruce  Hutchinson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Hyde,  Somerville,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  Irwin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Greene  Jackson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Stuart  W.  Jackson,  Gloucester,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  M.  Dean  Jacoby,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  Horace  C.  Jeffers,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Jeffers,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Beauchamp  Jefferys,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Jemail,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Jonah,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Jones,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Winfield  S.  Kennedy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Russell  H.  Kettell,  Lexington,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  Tomkins  Cove-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

*Mr.  Sidney  A.  Kimber,  Needham,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  F.  H.  King,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Mr.  Eugene  A.  Kingman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederic  R.  Kirkland,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Webster  Knight  II,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  G.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  H.  P.  Kraus,  New  York  City 

Mr.  H.  Charles  Kwasha,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  LaFarge,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Laing,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Duncan  Langdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  Duncan  Langdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edgar  J.  Lanpher,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lazare,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Lindemuth,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  Lippitt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Lord,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Robley  Louttit,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Louttit,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lovejoy,  Centredale,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Gilman  Low,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Philip  Lukin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Westerville,  Ohio 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lyons,  Jr.,  Rumford,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Hugh  F.  MacColl,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willi  am  M.  Mackenzie,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Otto  Madlener,  Hubbard  Woods,  Illinois 

Mr.  David  S.  Maimin,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  MacR.  Makepeace,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Marshall,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Reune  Martin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Mather  II,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  F.  Mathes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mauran  III,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  Maxon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Maxwell  Mays,  Coventry,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  James  Comly  McCoy,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  McLoughlin,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  K.  Metcalf,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Monohon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Montgomery,  Wintherthur,  Delaware 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
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Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Frederick  T.  Moses,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Mullane,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Murphy,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Murray,  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Ray  Nash,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  E.  Neugebauer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Newton,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Nichols,  Syosset,  New  York 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Nightingale,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Norton-Taylor,  New  York  City 

Miss  Bertha  Noyes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  O’Neil,  Gennevilliers  (Seine),  France 
Miss  Helen  R.  Ostby,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  B.  Owen,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Palmer,  Winnetka,  Illinois 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

The  lion,  Charles  McKew  Parr,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Patten,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Peckham,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  M.  Percelay,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Tice  Phillips,  Layton ville,  California 

Mrs.  Byron  A.  Pierce,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Allen  Pierce,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Dr.  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Porter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Saunderstown,  Rhode  Island 

*Dr.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Saunderstown,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Potter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Andrew  E.  Propper,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  William  H.  Putnam,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Miss  Mary  T.  Quinn,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Louis  M.  Rabinowitz,  Sands  Point,  New  York 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bleike  Sheldon  Reed,  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ress,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Elizabeth  I.  Richardson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Riley,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Riley,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Roberts,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Northfield,  Illinois 

Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Franklin  Westcott  Robinson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Philip  and  Lionel  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mrs.  William  Greene  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rohlfs,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Romaine,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lessing-  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Rossiter,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Miami,  Florida 

Mrs.  Albert  L.  Russel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wilbour  E.  Saunders,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schermerhorn,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  Donald  Scott,  Jr.,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 

Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  G.  Silver,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Clarke  Simonds,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mrs.  Roswell  Skeel,  Jr.,  Harriman,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jermain  Slocum,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Saylesville,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Stanton  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*The  Hon.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Ralph  C.  Smith,  Darien,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Russell  C.  Smith,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Smith,  Tucson,  Arizona 
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Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Spilman,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harvey  C.  Stafford,  Plandome,  New  York 
Miss  Mildred  M.  Stanton,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  C.  Richard  Steedman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  W.  Steere,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Marvin  A.  Stern,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Samuel  Stern,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London,  England 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Stewart,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Greenville,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Roger  E.  Stoddard,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Sunshine,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  Swann,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Swift,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr.,  Scarsdale,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Temkin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Carlos  Thorndike,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Tillinghast,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 
Miss  Gretchen  E.  Tonks,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 
Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Ruth  Tripp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Troy,  Jr.,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  David  O.  True,  Miami,  Florida 

Mr.  Alan  S.  Trueblood,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  William  J.  Tully,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Gregory  Dexter  Walcott,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Henry  Warren,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Dr.  George  W.  Waterman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Miss  Pauline  K.  Weaver,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Westervelt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  R.  T.  Westmoreland,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Wheeler,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Hazen  White,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  Borden  D.  Whiting,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Wilcox,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Clinton  N.  Williams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Williams,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frederick  Williams,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Williamson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Wilmerding,  Westbury,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  L.  Wilson,  Wilton,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wilson,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Winterich,  Ossining,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Wolf  II,  Wyncote,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Carola  Paine  Wormser,  Bethel,  Connecticut 


Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  Bethel,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Lee  A.  Worrell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  L.  Wright,  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Wright,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 
Mr.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cook  Wyllie,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  L.  Yatman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Mabel  Zahn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


(Names  in  the  foregoing  list  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are  those 
of  deceased  Associates  who  were  members  in  the  year  1956- 
1957.) 


Members  added  to  the  Associates  since  the  compilation  of 
the  foregoing  list  for  the  year  1956-1957: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Adams,  Okemos,  Michigan 

Miss  Amey  Aldrich,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Alexander,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Blanding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kip  I.  Chace,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Charland,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  Coupe,  Chepachet,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Charles  Hazard  Durfee,  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Rae  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Goodrich,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  Greenaway,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Herrick,  Wayne,  Maine 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Hill,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Holmes,  Burton,  Ohio 

Mr.  Penrose  Hoopes,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Mr.  Paul  B.  Howland,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  E.  Jansen  Hunt,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  Marston,  La  Jolla,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Matzke,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hunter  Mauran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Davol  H.  Meader,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  Myers,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  C.  Nash,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  E.  Nerney,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  PloufTe,  Greenwood,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orland  F.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  0.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  George  S.  Squibb,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Andrew  Staley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Weston  W.  Stuart,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Patterson  Wicker,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1 ,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  given  to  Brown 
University  in  September ,  1901.  Mr.  Brown’s 
will  also  provided  $ 150,000  for  a  building ,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 
The  building  was  dedicated  and  the  Library 
formally  opened  for  use  on  May  17,  1904. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  and  William 
Easton  Louttit,  Jr.  The  Librarian  is  Thomas  R. 
Adams.  The  Librarian  Emeritus  is  Lawrence 
C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906-1910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 

The  Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  was  formed  in  1944  to  aid  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Americana  in  the  field  of  the  Library's 
interest. 


The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  to  the  Corporation  of 
Brown  University: 


THE  stated  purpose  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  is  to  collect  the  source 
books  of  American  history  which  were  printed 
before  1801.  Through  one  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen  years,  two  generations  of  the  Brown 
family  and  three  librarians,  John  Russell  Bart¬ 
lett,  George  Parker  Winship,  and  Lawrence 
Counselman  Wroth,  have  put  together  this 
Library  piece  by  piece  so  that  students  and 
scholars  everywhere  might  come  to  it  for  some 
understanding  of  the  vast  and  bewildering  ar¬ 
ray  of  forces  and  events  which  went  to  make 
up  the  early  history  of  the  Americas. 

One  of  the  significant  by-products  of  this 
task  has  been  the  appearance  each  year  since 
1911  of  these  Annual  Reports.  Beginning  in 
1923-1924,  they  took  on  a  new  importance.  It 
was  the  report  of  that  year  which  was  the  first 
of  the  thirty-four  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Wroth. 
Judiciously  selecting  from  each  year's  acquisi¬ 
tions  those  items  which  were  of  the  greatest 
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importance  to  the  Library,  he  described  and 
discussed  them  with  a  felicity  that  was  a  joy 
to  the  specialist  and  the  layman  alike.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  probably  no  other  Ameri¬ 
can  library  can  point  to  such  a  profound  record 
of  its  growth,  for  it  is  a  record  told  in  terms  of 
the  books,  maps,  and  manuscripts  which  have 
broadened  and  deepened  the  meaning  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  real  pleasure  that  we  announce  that  an 
index  to  these  Reports  is  being  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  whose  service  to  the 
Library  began  in  1924,  just  about  a  year  after 
Mr.  Wroth  himself  became  the  librarian. 

In  his  first  report  Mr.  Wroth  said  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  which  he  had  just  assumed  the 
leadership:  “As  the  private  library  of  John 
Carter  Brown  and  of  John  Nicholas  Brown  its 
purpose  was  the  collection  of  material  relating 
to  the  three  Americas,  printed  before  the  year 
1801.  Today  our  main  concern  is  to  carry  out 
this  policy  as  effectively  as  possible  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  supply  which  year  by  year  become 
more  stringent.”  The  manner  in  which  he  met 
this  stringency  is  a  matter  of  record  in  our 


accessions  book.  In  1923  some  17,230  items 
were  recorded.  To  this  he  added  7,250.  These 
figures  do  not  include  our  fine  bibliographical 
reference  collection  which  he  increased  from 
about  2,000  to  6,500  items.  As  the  Library 
moves  on  into  a  new  administration,  its  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  remains  the  same:  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  books,  maps,  and  other  similar  material 
relating  to  the  first  three  hundred  years  of 
American  history.  The  stringency  is  still  pres¬ 
ent  in  terms  of  both  supply  and  capacity  to 
acquire.  The  nature  of  the  challenge  can 
perhaps  be  understood,  in  part,  in  statisti¬ 
cal  terms.  From  ten  of  the  Americana  cata¬ 
logues  received  by  the  Library  last  year,  we 
searched  900  items  for  possible  purchase  and 
discovered  that  we  already  owned  700.  Of  the 
200  left  that  we  might  have  purchased,  we 
actually  acquired  40.  In  other  words,  last  year 
we  were  able  to  add  to  the  Library’s  collec¬ 
tions  only  25  per  cent  of  the  appropriate  items 
available  from  those  booksellers’  catalogues. 
The  purpose  of  presenting  these  figures  is  to 
point  out  that  the  comment  that  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  has  everything  is  not 
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true.  In  the  foreseeable  future  we  can  and  will 
continue  to  grow.  As  Mr.  Wroth  wrote  in  The 
First  Century  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  in  1946,  “No  one  has  yet  attempted  a 
calculation  of  the  actual  number  of  books  of 
American  interest  that  came  from  the  presses 
of  the  world  in  that  period  of  three  hundred 
and  eight  years,  but  we  in  the  Library  know 
from  daily  experience  with  bibliographies  and 
booksellers’  catalogues  that  our  25,000  or  more 
titles  printed  before  1801  represent  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  whole.” 

With  this  re-dedication  we  turn  now  to  an 
account  of  some  of  the  210  new  items  added  in 
the  past  year.  We  can  offer  as  a  general  obser¬ 
vation  that  this  has  been  a  year  of  building  on 
strength.  The  description  of  this  kind  of 
growth  is  always  a  pleasant  task  because  it 
demonstrates  how  the  Library’s  collections 
are  becoming  more  closely  knit  with  each  pass¬ 
ing  year. 


Sir  Francis  Drake 

For  the  past  forty-five  years,  the  name  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake  has  made  frequent  appear¬ 
ances  in  our  Annual  Reports.  Among  the  most 
notable  occasions  was  the  1924-1925  Report , 
in  which  were  described  four  newsletters,  a 
French  one  of  1589  and  three  Italian  ones  of 
1596.  They  contained  accounts  of  the  forays 
of  Drake  and  his  fellow  captains  against  the 
mainland  and  the  West  Indian  possessions  of 
Catholic  Spain.  The  fervent  “Laus  Deo”  of  the 
French  letter  in  which  Drake’s  death  is  re¬ 
ported  offers  some  understanding  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  Catholic  countries  toward  Elizabeth  I’s 
most  agressive  captain.  The  1942-1943  Report 
announced  our  acquisition  of  the  superb 
Christie-Miller  copy  of  Walter  Bigges’s  A  sum- 
marie  and  true  Discourse  of  Sir  Frances  Drakes 
West  Indian  Voyage  of  1589  with  its  four  maps 
of  Santiago  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Santo 
Domingo,  Cartagena,  and  St.  Augustine.  This 
past  year  has  again  been  a  Drake  year,  for  we 
have  three  additions  to  report. 

The  Age  of  Drake,”  as  it  is  described  by 
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James  A.  Williamson,  is  one  of  the  high  points 
in  English  history.  Emerging  under  Elizabeth 
I  from  the  doldrums  of  the  earlier  reigns  of 
Edward  VI  and  Mary,  England  found  herself 
confronted  by  the  powerful  Spain  of  Philip  II 
and  the  beginnings  of  a  resurgence  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  signalized  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent,  which  had  closed  in  1564. 
Throughout  the  early  years  of  her  reign  Eliza¬ 
beth  kept  the  nation  from  the  hazards  of  con¬ 
quest  by  Spain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  war  on  the  other.  She  achieved  this 
through  the  skillful  application  of  both  diplo¬ 
macy  and  military  force.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  her  most  vivid  tool  in  the  execution  of  the 
latter  part  of  her  policy.  His  exploits  in  attack¬ 
ing  Spain  in  the  West  Indies  and  his  trip 
around  the  world  from  1577  to  1580  captured 
the  imagination  not  only  of  England,  but  also 
of  all  Protestant  Europe.  He  became  a  hero  in 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  countries 
which  were  deeply  involved  in  political  and 
religious  wars  with  the  powers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  this  last  aspect  of 
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Drake’s  reputation  that  is  reflected  in  two  of 
the  items  purchased  this  year. 

The  first  is  a  German  newsletter  bearing  the 
title,  Warhafftige  and  gruendtliche  Historia 
dess  Zugs,  .  .  .  Norwitz  and  Drak  .  .  .  ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Frankfurt-am-Main  in  1590.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  expedition  under 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris  in  1589  which  had 
been  sent  for  the  dual  purpose  of  destroying 
the  remnants  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  free¬ 
ing  Portugal  from  Spanish  rule  by  installing 
the  Portuguese  claimant,  Don  Antonio,  on  the 
throne.  The  exploit  was  not  a  success.  Little 
if  any  shipping  was  destroyed,  and  although 
both  Corunna  and  Lisbon  were  attacked  by 
Norris  neither  was  captured.  On  the  reverse 
of  the  title  page  is  an  engaging  woodcut 
of  a  late  sixteenth-century  officer  labeled 
“Collonel  Norwitz.” 

Mention  was  made  in  last  year’s  Report  of 
Mabel  Herbert  Harper’s  bequest  of  the  Trust 
Fund  of  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  Litt.D.,  in 
honor  of  the  well-known  New  York  bookseller 
who  played  so  important  a  role  in  the  growth 
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of  this  Library.  We  should  not  leave  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Warhafftige  und  gruendtliche 
Historia  dess  Zugs  .  .  .  without  mentioning  a 
certain  sentimental  significance  that  it  has  for 
us.  It  is  the  first  book  to  be  purchased  from 
that  trust  fund,  and  it  was  sold  to  us  by  La- 
throp  C.  Harper,  Inc.,  the  successors  to  Mr. 
Harper.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  four 
Drake  newsletters  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  section  came  from  Mr.  Harper  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  this  particular  acquisition 
gives  us  unusual  satisfaction. 

The  next  item  illustrates  the  extent  to  which 
Drake’s  name  came,  in  the  Low  Countries,  to 
symbolize  the  maritime  exploits  of  the  whole 
English  nation.  It  was  printed  in  Amsterdam 
the  year  of  his  death,  1596,  and  is  entitled 
Franciscus  Dracus  redivivus.  Das  ist,  Kartze 
Beschreibung,  abler  vornehmbsten  Reysen , 
Schiffarten  unnd  W asserschlachten,  So  der 
weitberuembte  Englische  Admiral ,  Franciscus 
Dracus.  ...  Its  eleven  pages  of  text  contain  a 
summary  of  some  of  the  achievements  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  captains  including  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  in  1588,  Thomas  Cavendish’s  circum- 


navigation  of  1586-1588,  Richard  Hawkins’s 
unfortunate  expedition  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  1593-1594,  and  finally  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  England’s  last  major  operation  in  the 
war  against  Spain  which  took  place  in  1596, 
when  an  army  under  Raleigh  and  Essex  sacked 
Cadiz. 

As  with  so  many  books  in  the  Library,  the 
purchase  of  this  one  has  a  story  behind  it.  In 
buying  it  we,  in  a  sense,  purchased  a  duplicate. 
Back  in  1926,  a  Dutch  dealer  offered  us  a 
copy  but  at  a  nominal  price.  The  title  page  of 
this  scarce  item  (our  new  one  is  the  fifth 
known  to  us)  calls  for  four  illustrations,  one 
of  them  a  portrait  of  Drake.  The  copy  offered 
thirty-two  years  ago  lacked  those  plates,  but 
so  did  every  other  copy  then  known  except 
the  one  in  the  British  Museum.  Because  the 
price  was  low,  Mr.  Wroth  decided  to  purchase 
the  book  with  the  hope  that  some  day  the 
missing  plates  would  appear.  He  did  not  have 
to  wait  long.  In  1927,  an  itinerant  print  seller 
stopped  by  the  Library  with  a  miscellaneous 
lot  of  things  he  had  picked  up  on  a  recent  trip 
to  Europe.  He  brought  out  nothing  of  real 
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interest  to  the  Library,  and  Mr.  Wroth  sought 
to  dismiss  him  by  telling  him  that  he  really 
ought  to  have  brought  the  plates  missing  from 
our  book.  Whereupon,  the  dealer  reached  into 
his  bag  and  pulled  out  the  missing  portrait  of 
Drake.  After  that  we  knew  that  we  were 
fated  some  day  to  own  a  complete  copy. 

In  the  middle  of  last  winter  there  arrived  at 
the  Library  a  package  and  letter  from  a  re¬ 
spected  colleague.  He  said  that  he  was  send¬ 
ing  to  us  a  Drake  item  he  had  recently  been 
offered  which  he  thought  belonged  in  our 
collection.  Needless  to  say,  when  we  opened 
the  package,  there  was  our  pamphlet  com¬ 
plete  with  all  four  illustrations. 

The  plates  themselves  are  of  enough  in¬ 
terest  to  deserve  mention.  The  first  two  are 
portraits  of  Drake  and  Thomas  Cavendish. 
A  proper  study  of  Drake  portraiture  has  yet 
to  be  done,  but  Henry  R.  Wagner  surveyed 
the  general  state  of  knowledge  on  that  subject 
in  a  long  note  (pp.  508-510)  in  his  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Drake  s  Voyage  around  the  World ,  1926. 
He  refers  to  the  so-called  “Hondius  Broad- 
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side.”  This  great  document,  the  only  known 
copy  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  consists  of  long  accounts  in  Dutch  of 
both  Drake’s  and  Cavendish’s  circumnaviga¬ 
tions  and  a  large  engraved  map  of  the  world 
showing  the  routes  taken  by  both  men.  Inset 
in  the  text  are  engraved  portraits  of  Drake 
and  Cavendish.  There  has  always  been  some 
question  of  the  exact  date  of  this  broadside. 
Our  little  book  casts  some  interesting  light  on 
the  problem.  The  portraits  of  Drake  and 
Cavendish  to  be  found  therein  bear  a  close 
relationship  to  those  found  in  the  Hondius 
Broadside.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the 
complexities  of  the  various  Drake  portraits 
and  their  derivatives,  but  some  tentative  ob¬ 
servations  would  not  be  out  of  place.  Although 
it  is  by  no  means  certain,  our  portraits  appear 
to  have  been  copied  from  those  appearing  on 
the  Hondius  Broadside.  In  both  cases  the  gen¬ 
eral  outlines  are  almost  identical.  However, 
ours  show  a  simplification  in  detail  that  is 
often  present  when  one  engraving  has  been 
copied  from  another.  The  fact  that  our  new 
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pamphlet  was  published  in  1596  suggests  that 
the  Hondius  Broadside  may  have  been  printed 
in  that  year  or  earlier. 

The  third  illustration  in  the  book  is  a  fold¬ 
ing  plate  that  represents  itself  as  Cuba  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  American  continent. 
At  first  glance  it  was  obvious  that  the  map 
looked  nothing  like  any  known  map  of  Cuba. 
Reference  to  W alter  Bigges’s  A  summarie  and 
true  Discourse  showed  us  why.  The  German 
engraver  had  simply  taken  the  map  of  Carte- 
gena  and  in  copying  it  made  a  few  minor  ad¬ 
justments  to  convert  a  peninsula  to  an  island, 
called  it  Cuba,  and  then  scattered  “Peru,” 
“Nova  Spania,”  “Florida,”  and  “Nova  Fran- 
cia”  conveniently,  although  ludicrously,  along 
the  shore  of  the  mainland. 

The  fourth  illustration,  also  a  folding  plate, 
shows  the  final  phase  of  the  battle  of  the  Ar¬ 
mada  in  the  Dover  Straits  on  July  27-28,  1588. 
The  central  portion  of  it  is  almost  entirely  oc¬ 
cupied  by  ships’  actions,  but  along  the  top  and 
bottom  are  shown  the  coast  lines  of  England 
and  France.  Again  the  engraver  lost  touch 
with  geography  to  the  extent  that  he  got  east 
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and  west  mixed  up,  that  is,  he  reversed  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  Dunkirk  and  Calais  and  of  Dover  and 
Plymouth.  These  inaccuracies  suggest  that  the 
printer’s  main  purpose  was  to  satisfy  a  demand 
for  books  about  Drake  from  customers  who 
were  too  uninformed  to  know  or  care  about 
such  lapses. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  finish  our  story 
of  the  acquisition  of  this  book  by  reporting 
that  it  was  Mr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  our  Associates,  whose  contribution 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  buy  it.  It  was  Mr. 
Taylor  who  significantly  augmented  our  Drake 
portrait  collection  some  years  ago  when  he 
presented  us  with  two  likenesses  of  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  described  on  pages  23-27  of  our  1943- 
1944  Report. 

With  our  final  Drake  addition,  we  move 
from  the  continent  to  England.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  Walter  Bigges’s  A  sum- 
marie  and  true  Discourse,  the  account  of 
Drake’s  raid  on  the  West  Indies  in  1585- 
1586,  written  by  one  of  his  captains,  which  was 
probably  the  most  widely  read  firsthand  ac¬ 
count  of  Drake’s  exploits.  Between  1588  and 
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1599,  it  appeared  in  Latin,  French,  German, 
and  English  in  ten  different  editions.  Our 
collection,  with  representatives  of  all  four  lan¬ 
guages,  contains  six  of  these.  The  addition, 
this  year,  of  an  English  edition  issued  in  1596 
gives  us  a  copy  of  one  of  the  scarcest  print¬ 
ings.  We  know  of  only  one  other  copy  in  this 
country,  at  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and 
two  others  in  England.  Although  its  title  page 
calls  for  the  four  city  maps  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section,  ours  does  not  have 
them.  The  various  studies  on  the  matter,  the 
most  recent  of  which  is  to  be  found  on  pages 
53-57  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  1955  reprint  of  Thomas 
Greepe’s  The  true  and  perfecte  Newes  of  .  .  . 
Syr  Frauncis  Drake,  show  the  problem  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  maps  in  the  various 
editions  to  be  a  complex  one.  Despite  the 
statement  on  the  title  page,  there  is  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  1596  edition  was  issued 
without  the  maps.  None  of  the  known  copies 
has  them,  and  the  leaf  found  in  earlier  English 
editions  giving  the  binder  directions  for  insert¬ 
ing  the  maps  is  absent  in  the  1596  printing. 
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The  Land  Bank  and  Manufactory  Scheme 

A  vital  part  of  the  economic  history  of  Brit¬ 
ish  North  America  was  the  continued  search 
for  a  satisfactory  medium  of  exchange  through 
which  the  steadily  growing  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  of  the  colonies  could  be 
carried  on  more  effectively.  The  mercantile 
theory,  which  dominated  world  commerce,  re¬ 
garded  hard  money,  gold  and  silver,  as  the 
only  proper  currency,  yet  the  balance  of  trade 
between  Britain  and  her  colonies  drained  off 
most  of  the  specie.  Almost  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  private  bills  of  credit  and  promissory 
notes  were  used  to  conduct  colonial  business. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  in  1690 
that  the  government  of  Massachusetts  issued 
its  own  paper  money  in  the  form  of  promissory 
notes  secured  by  anticipated  tax  returns.  Oth¬ 
er  colonies  soon  followed  suit,  and  the  earlv 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  numerous 
plans  and  devices  for  increasing  the  amount 
of  paper  money  in  circulation.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  of  these  was  the  land  banks  which 
secured  their  currency  by  mortgages  on  the 
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lands  of  the  people  who  subscribed  to  the 
bank.  These  people  in  turn  borrowed  the  pa¬ 
per  money  from  the  banks  up  to  the  amount 
of  their  mortgages.  The  debtor  class,  particu¬ 
larly  the  farmers,  found  the  arrangement  high¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  It  gave  them  more  freedom  in 
their  financial  affairs  by  making  it  easier  to 
obtain  money  in  exchange  for  their  produce 
and  thus  facilitate  the  paying  off  of  their  ob¬ 
ligations.  This,  in  theory,  was  the  way  the 
schemes  were  supposed  to  operate.  Creditors, 
however,  were  hardly  happy  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  because  the  paper  money  tended  to  de¬ 
preciate  in  value  through  bad  management. 
The  conflicts  that  arose  over  these  early  banks 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  local  politics  of 
the  colonial  period. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  paper  money 
gravitated  to  Massachusetts  because  of  the 
prominent  place  occupied  by  that  colony  in 
colonial  trade.  Thus,  when  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  decided  in  1730  to  stop  the  practice  it 
began  by  ordering  the  Governor  of  the  Bay 
Colony  to  see  to  it  that  all  such  paper  was  re¬ 
deemed  by  1742.  The  impact  of  such  an  order 
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on  a  community  in  which  a  recognizable  part 
of  the  population’s  wealth  and  business  affairs 
was  tied  up  in  paper  money  can  well  be  imag¬ 
ined.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  almost  at 
once  schemes  were  devised  to  circumvent  the 
ruling.  The  best  known  of  these  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  Massachusetts  Land  Bank  of  1740,  offi¬ 
cially  named  “The  Land  Bank  and  Manu¬ 
factory  Scheme,”  which  was  organized  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  instructions.  Its  career  was  a  stormy 
one.  The  substantial  Boston  merchants  were 
opposed  to  it  because  of  the  inflationary  abuses 
it  invited  and  because  it  attracted  a  group 
of  investors  described  by  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
later  governor  of  the  colony,  as  people  “of  low 
condition  among  the  plebians  and  of  small 
estate.”  However,  the  Bank  began  operations 
in  1740  so  that  when  further  instructions 
which  outlawed  it  were  received  in  1741  a 
large  number  of  notes  had  been  issued.  The 
organizers  of  the  scheme  were  ordered  to  re¬ 
deem  them  in  full  at  once.  Among  the  organi¬ 
zers  who  were  ruined  by  the  order  was  Sam¬ 
uel  Adams,  whose  son,  bearing  the  same  name, 
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was  later  to  lead  the  "Boston  Mob"  into  the 
American  Revolution.  The  whole  Land  Bank 
affair  took  on  bitter  political  overtones  that 
were  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  public 
affairs  of  Massachusetts  for  years  to  come. 

The  purchase  this  year  of  a  hitherto  un¬ 
recorded  broadside  relating  to  the  Land  Bank 
and  Manufactory  Scheme  gives  the  Library 
four  different  versions  of  the  proposed  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Bank  that  were  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  during  the  months  of  its  formation. 
Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  whose  Currency 
and  Banking  in  the  Province  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts-Bay  ( 1901 )  contains  the  most  complete 
account  of  the  Land  Bank,  knew  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  only  two  of  these  although  he  sus¬ 
pected  the  existence  of  a  third.  The  earliest 
broadside  was  dated  November,  1739,  and  is 
listed  by  Worthington  C.  Ford  as  No.  705  in 
his  Broadsides ,  Ballads  ire.  Printed  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  This  initial  publication,  apparently 
completely  unknown  to  Davis,  lays  down  un¬ 
der  eleven  heads  the  preliminary  rules  of  the 
scheme.  This  was  followed  on  March  10, 
1739/40  by  a  much  fuller  list  of  proposals  in 
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fourteen  articles  printed  in  a  broadside  which 
Davis  discussed  at  some  length.  Ford  de¬ 
scribed  this  item  under  No.  735.  The  next  ver¬ 
sion  is  the  piece  the  Library  purchased  this 
past  year,  dated  September  9,  1740.  It  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  previous  one  except  that  the  propo¬ 
sals  have  been  further  expanded  to  sixteen  ar¬ 
ticles.  Davis  speaks  of  these  as  the  final  pre¬ 
liminary  form  of  the  proposals  unanimously 
agreed  upon,  but  apparently  he  never  saw  a 
copy.  The  final  document,  which  the  Library 
has  owned  for  a  number  of  years,  is  the  official 
prospectus  printed  on  two  folio  leaves  and 
dated  December  4,  1740.  It  is  reprinted  in  full 
in  Davis  s  book  although  it  apparently  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  bibliographers. 

We  believe  that  we  are  the  only  library  to 
own  all  four  of  these  documents  on  this  fas¬ 
cinating  incident  in  early  American  business. 
As  we  contemplate  them  lying  together  in  the 
same  drawer,  we  get  the  feeling  that  somehow 
they  epitomize  the  way  this  Library  has 
grown.  The  first  two  arrived  almost  forty  years 
ago,  in  1919.  These  fragments  of  the  story 
rested  quietly  until  1946  when  the  third 
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item  was  offered  for  sale,  and  Mr.  Wroth 
quickly  bought  it.  Although  we  hesitate  to  at¬ 
tribute  our  good  fortune  to  any  supernatural 
forces,  it  would  almost  seem  that  fate  had  in¬ 
tervened  to  place  this  hitherto  unknown 
broadside  with  its  fellows.  It  appeared  in  the 
catalogue  of  a  midwestern  bookseller.  By  some 
freak  of  mail  service  we  received  our  copy  of 
the  catalogue  before  other  prospective  buyers 
got  theirs,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
were  much  nearer  the  Midwest,  and  a  prompt 
telephone  call  reserved  the  broadside  for  us. 

Barbados 

A  prominent  source  of  irritation  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  was  the  series 
of  conflicts  between  the  colonists  and  the  royal 
governors.  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
a  book  written  in  the  colonies  that  praises  a 
royal  governor,  particularly  when  he  was  one 
of  the  Howes,  a  family  which  was  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Yet,  the  Library  acquired  such  a  book  last 
year.  It  is  a  pamphlet  with  a  long  explanatory 
title:  A  Pattern  for  Governours:  exemplify  d 
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in  the  Character  of  Scroop  late  Lord  Viscount 
Howe ,  Baron  of  Clonawly ;  and  Governour  of 
Barbados.  As  gratefully  attempted  by  several 
of  the  most  ingenious  Pens  of  that  Island ,  and 
transmitted  to  be  published  here  in  Honour  of 
his  Lordship's  Memory. . . .  This  eighteen-page 
memorial  was  printed  in  London  in  1735.  It 
contains,  in  addition  to  an  act  of  the  assembly, 
three  long  articles  on  Howe,  first  printed  in 
the  Barbadoes  Gazette ,  the  newspaper  Samuel 
Keimer  started  in  1731  after  the  combined 
competition  of  a  former  employee,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  of  Andrew  Bradford  had  driven 
him  out  of  the  printing  business  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Emanuel  Scrope  Second  Viscount  Howe 
was  a  young  man  of  thirty- three  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Barbados  to  assume  the  duties  of 
Royal  Governor.  He  came  at  the  end  of  more 
than  two  decades  of  checkered  and  strained 
relations  between  the  Barbadians  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Crown.  The  four  years  of  his 
governorship  were  outstanding  for  the  tran¬ 
quility  of  the  colony  and  the  warmth  with 
which  the  government  was  regarded.  His  un- 
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timely  death  in  1735  caused  a  genuine  sorrow 
throughout  the  island.  For  many  years  there¬ 
after,  he  was  remembered  with  affection  and 
respect.  Among  the  eight  children  who  sur¬ 
vived  Viscount  Howe  were  two  young  boys, 
Richard,  aged  nine,  and  William,  aged  six, 
who  were  later  to  play  prominent  roles  in 
American  history.  Richard  served  aboard 
HMS  Dunkirk  in  1755  during  the  action  off 
Cape  Breton  that  opened  the  naval  part  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  Later  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  on  the  North  American  sta¬ 
tion,  he  controlled  British  naval  forces  during 
the  important  years  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  His  younger  brother  William  saw  even 
more  of  America,  for  he  was  with  Wolfe  at 
Quebec  in  1759  and  participated  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Havana  in  1762  before  he  played  his 
part  in  the  Revolution,  a  part  which  began  at 
Bunker  Hill  in  1775  and  ended  when  he  re¬ 
linquished  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
Philadelphia  in  1778. 

The  American  Revolution  is  usually  thought 
to  have  begun  with  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765, 
one  of  Parliament’s  earliest  attempts  to  regu- 
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late  Britain’s  newly  enlarged  Empire.  The 
colonial  reaction  to  that  exercise  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  power  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
steadily  mounting  resistance  that  was  to  culmi¬ 
nate  eleven  years  later  in  the  final  severance 
from  Great  Britain.  John  Dickinson  of  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Pennsylvania  occupies  an  unusual 
place  among  those  who  first  voiced  their  ob¬ 
jections.  In  the  local  politics  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  led  the  conservative  proprietary  party  in 
opposition  to  Franklin’s  efforts  to  turn  the 
commonwealth  into  a  royal  colony.  While  al¬ 
ways  a  firm  advocate  of  peace  and  good  order, 
he  was  equally  firm  in  his  belief  in  the  rights 
of  the  colonies.  His  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in 
Pennsylvania ,  which  first  appeared  in  almost 
every  colonial  newspaper  between  November 
of  1767  and  May  of  1768  and  later  went 
through  eleven  editions  ( of  which  the  Library 
owns  ten),  was  at  the  time  the  most  important 
colonial  statement  about  the  legal  relationship 
between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain.  What 
are  not  so  well  known  are  Dickinson’s  earlier 
activities  in  the  defense  of  American  rights. 
In  October  of  1765,  he  had  represented  Penn- 
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sylvania  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  New 
York.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia  his  pamphlet,  The  late 
Regulations  respecting  the  British  Colonies 
on  the  Continent  of  America  considered ,  in 
which  he  pleaded  that  the  restrictions  on 
trade,  of  which  the  Sugar  Act  of  1764  and  the 
Stamp  Act  of  1765  were  the  most  prominent, 
placed  the  colonies  in  a  serious  situation. 
Among  the  first  people  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
new  regulations  were  the  merchants  of  the 
West  Indies.  In  Barbados  a  Committee  of 
Correspondence  instructed  their  agent  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  lodge  a  respectful  protest  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  However,  they  particularly  disas¬ 
sociated  themselves  from  "the  violent  spirit 
raised  in  the  North  American  colonies.”  This 
letter  appeared  in  a  number  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  beginning  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Gazette  for  May  1,  1766.  Dickinson 
chose  to  reply  to  this  attack  in  another  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  An  Address  to  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  in  Barbados  ...  By  a  North- 
American,  Philadelphia,  1766.  The  Barbadians 
could  not  let  this  go  unanswered,  and  for 
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many  years  the  Library  has  owned  what  it 
believed  to  be  the  only  reply  to  Dickinson: 
A  Letter  to  the  North  American  on  Occasion 
of  his  Address  to  the  Comrjiittce  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  in  Barbados,  printed  in  Barbados 
in  1766.  This  past  year,  however,  we  acquired 
two  more  replies  printed  in  Barbados  in  1766: 
An  Essay  towards  the  Vindication  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondence  and  Candid  Obser¬ 
vations  on  two  Pamphlets  lately  published, 
viz.  “An  Address  to  the  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  in  Barbados.”  .  .  .  And  “An  Essay 
towards  the  Vindication  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence.”  Both  of  these  defenses  were 
issued  anonymously,  as  was  Dickinson’s  origi¬ 
nal  attack.  From  a  notation  in  An  Essay  to¬ 
wards  the  Vindication  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Neville  Connell,  director  of  the  Barba¬ 
dos  Museum  and  Historical  Society  in  St. 
Ann’s  Garrison,  Barbados,  B.W.I.,  it  is  now 
possible  to  identify  one  of  the  West  Indian 
participants  in  this  controversy.  On  the  title 
page  of  our  copy  directly  under  the  line,  "By 
A  Barbadian,”  is  written  in  a  contemporary 
hand  the  name,  "The  Rev.  Mr.  Morison.”  Ken- 
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neth  Morrison,  rector  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
James  in  Barbados  from  1771  to  1775,  arrived 
in  the  islands  as  a  bond  servant.  Legend  has  it 
that  his  rise  to  a  place  of  eminence  began  when 
as  a  punishment  he  was  "let  down  into  an  old 
well  as  a  place  of  confinement/’  His  protest 
against  this  treatment  brought  him  his  free¬ 
dom  and  with  the  help  of  the  governor  he 
moved  rapidly  upward  first  to  school  teacher 
and  then  to  clergyman.  On  can  readily  imagine 
that  a  man  who  had  fared  so  well  in  the  es¬ 
tablished  order  of  things  would  be  the  first 
to  defend  it  against  an  attack. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  Bar¬ 
badians  were  indifferent  to  threats  to  their 
rights  as  Englishmen.”  Indeed,  in  their  own 
way  they  were  as  sensitive  to  infringements 
as  their  fellow  colonists  to  the  north.  This 
is  attested  by  another  pamphlet  bought  last 
year.  It  is  an  anonymous  tract  entitled  Re¬ 
marks  upon  a  Book ,  intitled ,  A  Short  History 
of  Barbados:  in  which  the  Partial  and  unfair 
Representations  of  the  Author  upon  the  Sub¬ 
jects  of  his  History  m  General ,  and  upon  that 
of  the  Demand  of  Privileges  in  Particular ,  are 
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detected  and  exposed,  published  in  Barbados 
in  1768.  The  occasion  for  this  outburst  was  a 
nicely  printed  little  book  that  had  appeared 
in  London  that  same  year:  A  short  History 
of  Barbados,  from  its  First  Discovery  and  Set¬ 
tlement,  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1767.  This 
summary  account  had  been  written  by  one 
George  Frere,  a  descendant  of  John  Frere, 
who  in  1722  had  fared  rather  badly  at  the 
hands  of  the  colonists  when  he  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  dispute  between  them  and  his  un¬ 
cle,  Robert  Lowther,  a  highly  unpopular  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  Short  History  was  short  indeed, 
for  with  something  over  12,000  words  George 
Frere  skipped  lightly  over  152  years  of  island 
history.  The  author  of  the  Remarks  felt  that  in 
doing  so  Frere  had  intentionally  set  out  to 
blacken  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  particularly  because  of  their  resistance 
to  what  they  regarded  as  rapacious  activities 
of  governmental  officials.  He,  therefore,  filled 
eighty-eight  close-packed  pages  with  more 
than  20,000  words  of  rebuttal.  Movine  down 
through  the  history  of  the  islands,  he  took  ex¬ 
ception  to  every  slight,  reprinted  documents 
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to  prove  his  points,  and  accused  Frere  of  copy¬ 
ing  and  even  plagiarizing  from  earlier  his¬ 
torians  of  Barbados.  In  issuing  the  "New  Edi¬ 
tion,  Corrected  and  Enlarged,”  Frere  took  note 
of  these  comments  on  the  first  edition  by  say¬ 
ing  of  them  that  "They  are  written  with  the 
peevishness  of  a  child,  whose  play-things  have 
been  disturbed  .  .  .  that  shews  the  remarker 
has  been  touched  upon  a  sore  part,  and  that  he 
has  felt  the  rub.  Such  high-handed  words 
were  not  calculated  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  empire.  The  British  West  Indies  never  took 
the  radical  step  that  North  America  did,  but 
this  pamphlet  does  suggest  that  they  were 
sensitive  of  their  rights  and  resented  the  in¬ 
ferior  status  to  which  many  Englishmen 
tended  to  relegate  colonials. 

The  American  Revolution 

Over  the  years,  the  Library  has  steadily 
built  its  large  collections  of  pamphlets  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Revolution.  Between 
1764  and  1776  these  little  books  reflected  the 
forces  which  were  steadily  pushing  England 
and  America  apart.  The  Library  already  has 
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most  of  the  outstanding  titles  in  this  area,  but 
during  the  past  year  we  were  able  to  add  some 
thirty-three  new  items  of  varying  degrees  of 
interest.  We  have  selected  from  this  number 
a  group  of  four  for  special  comment  because 
they  represent  an  interesting  type.  Although 
most  of  the  pamphlets  that  expressed  the  co¬ 
lonial  side  of  the  issue  were  written  and 
printed  in  America,  there  were  also  some  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  attacked  the  shortsightedness  of 
the  British  ministry.  The  four  tracts  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  were  first  published  in  London.  Their 
special  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  colonial 
printers  reprinted  them  a  number  of  times. 
Granville  Sharp  is  best  remembered  for  his 
efforts  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  press-gang, 
but  earlier  he  was  an  advocate  of  American 
rights.  His  support  of  the  colonists  was  set 
down  in  1774  in  A  Declaration  of  the  People’s 
Natural  Right  to  Share  in  the  Legislature , 
which  is  the  fundamental  Principle  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Constitution  of  State. .  .  .  The  popularity  of 
this  tract  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  America  in  four  different  editions 
in  1774,  twice  in  Philadelphia  and  once  each 
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in  New  York  and  Boston.  We  already  own  the 
Boston  edition  and  this  year  acquired  the  edi¬ 
tion  published  by  John  Dunlap  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Jonathan  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in 
Wales,  is  best  known  to  Americans  for  his  close 
friendship  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his 
advocacy  of  the  colonial  position,  which  was 
unusual  for  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  his  anonymously  issued  A  Speech  in¬ 
tended  to  have  been  spoken  on  the  Bill  for 
altering  the  Charters  of  the  Colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  .  .  .  ,  he  deplored  the  violence  of  the 
mobs  of  Boston,  but  felt  that  parliamentary 
measures  that  were  dividing  the  colonies  and 
England  were  much  more  serious.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  this  work  is  reflected  in  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  its  editions.  Five  were  printed  in 
London  and  two  each  in  Boston,  Salem,  and 
Philadelphia,  while  single  editions  appeared 
in  Hartford,  New  York,  Lancaster,  Newport, 
and  Williamsburg.  With  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philadelphia  edition  of  William  and  Thomas 
Bradford  of  1774,  we  now  own  five  of  the 
eleven  American  printings. 
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The  question  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  is  the 
subject  of  another  pamphlet  received  this 
year.  It  is  The  Speech ,  Of  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  the  Earl  of  Chatham ,  in  the  House  of 
Lords ,  January  20th ,  1775.  On  a  Motion  for 
an  Address  to  His  Majesty,  to  give  immediate 
orders  for  removing  his  Troops  from  Boston. 
Carl  Van  Doren  in  Benjamin  Franklin  has  de¬ 
scribed  how  Chatham  made  a  special  point 
of  inviting  Benjamin  Franklin  to  be  present 
on  that  day  and  how,  upon  concluding,  he 
presented  the  manuscript  of  the  speech  to 
him.  We  acquired  the  Philadelphia  printing 
issued  in  1775  by  John  Dunlap.  There  are  two 
other  American  printings  of  that  year,  one  of 
Newport  and  the  other  a  German  translation 
also  printed  in  Philadelphia. 

Next  to  Thomas  Paine’s  Common  Sense,  the 
Revolutionary  pamphlet  which  was  published 
in  the  largest  number  of  editions  was  Richard 
Price’s  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil 
Liberty,  the  Principles  of  Government,  and 
the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  Ameri¬ 
ca,  first  published  in  London  early  in  1776. 
The  author  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Frank- 
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lin  and  a  warm  advocate  for  the  colonies.  La¬ 
ter,  in  1778,  the  Continental  Congress  invited 
him  to  remove  to  America.  The  pamphlet  went 
through  twenty  printings  in  Great  Britain, 
two  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  each  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
The  one  recently  acquired  by  the  Library  was 
issued  in  Philadelphia,  also  printed  by  John 
Dunlap,  in  1776. 

Almanacs  are  among  the  most  intriguing  of 
American  imprints  and  some  of  the  earliest 
books  to  be  issued  by  colonial  printers.  Cer¬ 
tain  ones  like  Franklin’s  Poor  Richard,  which 
was  begun  in  1732  and  was  issued  year  after 
year  well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  had 
long  lives.  The  Library  has  always  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  selection  of  these  best  sellers  but  has 
never  tried  to  amass  as  complete  a  collection 
as  that  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
However,  we  are  always  glad  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs,  as  it  did  this  year,  to  add  an 
unusual  almanac  to  our  collection.  It  is  Game’s 
Universal  Register,  or,  American  and  British 
Kalendar,  for  the  Year  1777,  printed  in  New 
York,  probably  early  in  1777.  This  little  book 
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is  a  worthy  addition  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
As  a  matter  of  pure  pride,  we  note  that  it  is 
the  only  perfect  copy  we  have  been  able  to 
discover.  Of  the  other  two  copies  reported, 
both  are  imperfect.  It  is  bound  in  leather  with 
a  protective  flap  so  that  the  volume  may  be 
slipped  into  one’s  pocket  like  a  pocketbook, 
and  it  includes  a  good  deal  more  than  the  sim¬ 
ple  calendar  information  normally  found  in 
eighteenth-century  American  almanacs.  In¬ 
deed,  its  contents  read  more  like  the  modern 
World  Almanac.  Included  are  lists  of  the  royal 
families  of  the  major  countries  of  Europe,  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  various  officials  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  officers  in  the  armed  services, 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  pay  scale  of  the 
Army,  the  members  of  various  colonial  govern¬ 
ments,  brief  descriptions  of  each  colony,  in¬ 
cluding  its  coinage,  and  finally  a  neat  little 
folding  map  of  New  York  City  copied  after  the 
Ratzer  map  of  1771.  Game  was  apparently 
planning  this  ambitious  publishing  venture  as 
early  as  1763,  but  he  did  not  begin  his  series 
until  1773  when  he  advertised  Gaines  New 
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Memorandum  Book ;  or  The  Merchant  and 
Tradesmans  Daily  Pocket  Journal  for  the  Year 
1774.  The  following  year  he  changed  the  name 
to  Gaine  s  Universal  Register.  The  first  known 
issue  was  a  bulky  little  book  of  168  pages  and 
by  the  time  of  the  last  recorded  issue  for  1793 
it  had  grown  to  214  pages.  However,  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  Register  was  uneven.  Neither  Paul 
Leicester  Ford  in  the  bibliographical  section 
of  The  Journals  of  Hugh  Gaine  (1902)  nor 
Charles  Evans  in  his  American  Bibliography 
lists  any  issues  for  1777, 1783-1785,  and  1788- 
1792.  The  first  gap  could  be  readily  under¬ 
stood.  The  growing  tempo  of  colonial  discon¬ 
tent  found  Gaine  a  substantial  and  well-settled 
tradesman,  conducting  a  successful  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  business  in  New  York.  He 
was  reluctant  to  become  identified  with  any 
faction  in  the  controversy.  The  British  capture 
of  New  York  in  September,  1776,  forced  him  to 
choose.  At  first  he  threw  in  with  the  rebels 
and  moved  across  the  river  to  Newark  with 
part  of  his  presses  and  type.  However,  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  war  was  too  much,  and  early  in 
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November  he  abandoned  his  equipment  and 
returned  to  New  York  City.  Because  it  was 
during  this  period  that  he  would  normally 
have  prepared  his  annual  volume  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Register  for  the  press,  it  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  1777  issue  never  was  printed. 
We  now  know  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Upon 
his  return  he  found  much  of  the  type  of  the 
1776  issue  still  standing,  and  so  he  used  it  to 
print  large  sections  of  the  1777  issue.  It  was 
not,  however,  merely  a  reprint.  Old  sections 
were  shortened;  new  material  was  added,  such 
as  a  list  of  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the 
American  station,  reports  of  the  fighting  dur¬ 
ing  1776,  and  an  index.  The  book  was  in¬ 
creased  by  twenty-five  pages.  Gaine  apparent¬ 
ly  was  not  able  to  complete  the  book  before 
the  end  of  1776  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice.  At  least  that  is  one  interpretation  that 
can  be  put  on  this  apology  which  he  included : 
“The  Publisher  hopes  the  Confusion  of  the 
Times  will  plead  his  Excuse  for  the  Delay  of 
his  Register  this  Year,  neither  can  it  be  ex¬ 
pected  as  correct  as  usual,  therefore  he  doubts 
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not  the  Public  will  receive  it  with  their  usual 
Candor,  and  they  may  be  assured  of  a  large 
Improvement,  if  the  Times  permit,  in  1778.” 

D’Estaing 

Throughout  the  past  twenty  years,  these 
pages  have  contained  references  to  our  grow¬ 
ing  collection  of  material  relating  to  Charles 
Henri  Comte  d  Estaing,  Admiral  of  the 
French  Navy  and  commander  of  the  fleet  sent 
to  America  in  1778.  The  most  recent  mention 
of  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  1950-1951  Report 
in  which  was  described  the  manuscript  jour¬ 
nal  of  his  abortive  attempt  to  capture  Savan¬ 
nah  in  1779.  It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  interrupt 
this  seven-year  hiatus  with  an  account  of 

three  more  additions  to  this  part  of  the  Li¬ 
brary. 

At  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years  War  in  1763, 
the  French  Navy  had  been  thoroughly  beaten 
and  one  of  the  first  tasks  that  was  undertaken 
was  the  rebuilding  and  revitalizing  of  the  fleet. 
As  evidence  of  these  efforts,  there  now  has 
come  into  our  possession  a  folio  manuscript  en¬ 
titled  Journal  d’Evolutions  en  Extrait  du  Jour- 
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nal  General  de  M.  he  Comte  D’Estaing ,  divise 
par  Executions ,  et  Reflexions .  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  passage  of  a  French  fleet  of  six 
ships  under  D’Estaing  from  Saint  Domingue 
to  France  in  July  and  August  of  1766,  when  he 
was  returning  from  his  two  years’  service  as 
governor  of  the  French  colony.  Apparently 
the  voyage  was  devoted  to  practicing  fleet 
evolutions  because  included  in  the  manuscript 
are  thirteen  exquisitely  rendered  drawings  of 
various  fleet  dispositions  and  maneuvers,  and 
as  a  part  of  each  drawing  are  to  be  found  the 
flags  used  in  signaling  maneuvers.  The  colors 
used  both  in  the  flags  and  in  the  diagrams  com¬ 
bine  with  the  copper-plate  hand  of  the  artist 
to  give  the  series  of  drawings  a  delicacy  not 
usually  associated  with  official  documents. 

Our  second  D’Estaing  acquisition,  also  a 
manuscript,  is  of  greater  American  interest. 
The  fleet  under  D  Estaing’s  command,  which 
had  been  sent  over  to  assist  the  Americans 
during  the  Revolution,  first  arrived  off  the 
Delaware  Capes  on  July  7,  1778,  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  British  fleet  it  hoped  to  trap 
had  already  sailed  for  New  York.  Proceeding 
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northward,  D’Estaing  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook, 
where  he  and  Washington  planned  an  assault 
on  Newport,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
British  troops  since  December,  1776.  At  this 
point  our  new  acquisition  enters  the  story,  for 
Washington  placed  aboard  the  French  fleet  a 
group  of  American  captains  to  act  as  pilots 
along  the  unfamiliar  coast.  Among  them  was 
Jonathan  Lawrence,  who  kept  a  diary  from 
July  15th  to  August  22,  1778.  In  acquiring  the 
diary  we  now  own  what  a  D’Estaing  authority, 
Frederick  Bucher,  regards  as  the  first  diary  in 
English  to  come  to  light  in  which  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  French  fleet  are  recounted.  Law- 
rence  s  narrative  is  a  straightforward  seaman- 
like  record  of  the  events  as  seen  from  the  deck 
of  the  ship  Hector.  Day  by  day  he  tells  the 
courses  steered  and  the  direction  of  the  wind 
and  ships  in  company.  The  fleet  arrived  off 
Newport  on  July  30th.  The  operation  was 
planned  as  a  joint  one.  General  Sullivan,  ad¬ 
vancing  down  the  island,  was  supposed  to  co¬ 
ordinate  his  attack  with  troops  landed  by  the 
fleet.  This  was  frustrated  by  the  appearance 
of  a  British  fleet  under  Richard  Howe.  This 
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was,  in  turn,  followed  by  a  severe  storm  on  the 
night  of  August  11th,  which  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  part  of  D’Estaing’s  fleet  including  the 
loss  of  all  masts  on  his  flagship,  and  he  was 
forced  to  withdraw  to  Boston  for  repairs.  The 
failure  of  the  French  to  execute  their  part  of 
the  operation  drew  a  bitter  attack  from  Sulli¬ 
van,  who  had  to  withdraw  from  an  awkward 
position.  Jonathan  Lawrence  has  left  us  a  mari¬ 
ner  s  view  of  these  events.  He  was  not  aboard 
the  flagship  or  privy  to  any  of  the  command 
decisions,  but  his  diary  is  an  important  docu¬ 
ment  describing  the  first  Franco-American 
military  operation.  Captain  Lawrence  and  two 
other  American  pilots,  Captain  Sweet  and 
Captain  Aborn,  of  Pawtuxet,  Rhode  Island, 
left  the  fleet  before  its  departure  for  Boston, 
landing  at  South  Ferry  about  five  miles  north 
of  present  day  Narragansett.  At  the  front  of 
the  journal  is  a  memorandum  of  some  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Lawrence’s  expenses.  Apparently  it  cost 
our  government  at  least  £1:17:4  to  pilot  the 
French  ship  Hector  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Rhode  Island. 

The  final  D’Estaing  acquisition  is  a  colored 
engraving  of  him  issued  in  Paris  in  1789.  It 
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shows  him  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the 
National  Guard.  Although  he  favored  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  monarchy,  he  remained  loyal  to 
the  royal  family  and  in  1794  was  sent  to  his 
death  under  the  guillotine.  For  this  addition 
to  the  growing  D  Estaing  collection  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  our  fellow  Associate,  Mr.  Harry 
Shaw  Newman. 

Moreau  de  St.  Mery 

The  refugees  of  the  French  Revolution  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  the  early  1790’s 
provide  a  colorful  but  poignant  chapter  in  the 
early  history  of  the  nation.  Among  bookmen, 
the  refugee,  Mederic-Louis-Elie  Moreau  de 
St.  Mery,  occupies  a  special  niche.  Born  in 
Martinique  in  1750,  this  Creole  lawyer,  writ¬ 
er,  historian,  publisher,  and  politician,  whose 
early  career  was  spent  in  Santo  Domingo, 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the  early  days  of 
the  French  Revolution,  but  by  1793  like  many 
others  he  found  himself  under  the  shadow  of 
the  guillotine.  His  escape  from  Le  Havre  in 
November  of  that  year,  a  few  hours  ahead  of 
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his  arrest,  has  a  dramatic  quality  to  be  found 
only  in  romances— or  real  life. 

On  landing  in  Virginia,  he  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  a  refugee  twice  over.  The  great 
negro  and  mulatto  uprising  on  the  French 
end  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  had  begun  in 
1791,  sent  another  stream  of  refugees  north¬ 
ward  and  Moreau  de  St.  Mery  moved  with 
them  to  Philadelphia,  the  center  of  the  dis¬ 
possessed  French  population  in  America.  Here 
he  opened  a  bookshop  and  printing  office 
which  soon  became  a  gathering  place  for  his 
countrymen,  among  whom  were  the  Due 
d  Orleans,  later  Louis  Philippe,  and  Talley¬ 
rand.  He  remained  in  America  until  1798,  and 
it  was  during  those  four  years  of  enforced  exile 
that  he  completed  the  major  literary  work  of 
his  life,  his  account  of  the  island  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo.  The  purchase  this  year,  with  the  gener¬ 
ous  assistance  of  the  Coe  Foundation,  of  his 
Description  T opographique  et  Politique  de  la 
Partie  Espagnole  de  l  Isle  Saint-Domingue , 
Philadelphia,  1796,  now  gives  us  all  six  of  the 
various  books  that  the  author  had  intended  to 
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form  a  single  work.  They  were  published  in  a 
variety  of  ways  and  the  vicissitudes  through 
which  they  went  deserve  a  brief  account. 

Although  born  in  Martinique,  Moreau  de 
St.  Mery  decided  upon  the  completion  of  his 
legal  education  in  Paris  to  settle  in  Cap  Fran¬ 
cois  on  the  north  coast  of  the  French  end  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Soon  after  he  became  deeply 
involved  in  the  task  of  codifying  the  laws  of 
the  colony.  This,  in  turn,  aroused  an  interest 
in  the  whole  island  and  its  history.  After  more 
than  a  decade  of  gathering  material,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  France  where,  between  1784  and 
1790,  appeared  his  six  stout  quarto  volumes, 
Loix  et  Constitutions  des  Colonies  Frangoises. 
The  very  full  title  page  contains  the  statement 
that  final  volumes  would  include  a  history  and 
a  description  of  the  island.  The  publication  of 
this  last  part  of  the  work  was  interrupted  by 
Moreau  de  St.  Mery’s  participation  in  the 
Revolution.  However,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Philadelphia  he  began  to  put  his  notes  in  or¬ 
der  in  preparation  for  their  publication  over 
his  own  imprint.  He  decided  to  issue  first  the 
smaller  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  work,  the 
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description  of  the  Spanish  end  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo.  It  is  the  French  edition  of  this  book,  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  that  we  have  just  ac¬ 
quired.  At  the  same  time  he  also  published  an 
English  version  entitled  A  topographical  and 
political  Description  of  the  Spanish  Part  of 
Saint-Domingo.  Appropriately  enough,  the 
translator  was  another  refugee,  William  Cob- 
bett,  who  had  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Eng¬ 
land  just  a  year  before  Moreau  de  St.  Mery 
left  France.  Apparently  this  experiment  was 
not  successful,  for  he  did  not  repeat  it  when 
he  issued  the  most  important  part  of  his  work 
in  1797.  This  appeared  in  two  thick  quarto 
volumes  as  Description  topographique ,  phy¬ 
sique ,  civile ,  politique  et  historique  de  la  Partie 
frangaise  de  Tlsle  Saint-Domingue.  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison  has  called  the  work  “the  classic 
history  of  Haiti.”  An  account  of  the  acquisition 
of  our  copy  will  be  found  in  the  Report  for 
1945-1946. 

Moreau  de  St.  Mery's  great  work  on  Santo 
Domingo  thus  was  divided  into  three  different 
parts:  the  six  volumes  of  laws  and  the  two- 
volume  descriptions  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
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parts  of  the  island.  However,  there  are  two 
other  works  which  must  be  included,  for  they 
form  a  part  of  his  West  Indian  corpus.  The 
first  was  a  62-page  pamphlet  he  printed  in 
1796  entitled  simply  Danse ,  which  was  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  the  native  dances  of  Haiti. 
The  Library  has  owned  a  copy  of  this  extreme¬ 
ly  scarce  item  for  many  years.  Its  importance 
was  discussed  at  length  by  Lillian  Moore  in 
her  article,  “Moreau  de  Saint-Mery  and 
Danse”  in  Dance  Index ,  Vol.  V,  No.  10,  1946. 
The  second  publication  is  an  atlas  that  was 
first  issued  in  Paris  in  1791  and  was  designed 
to  accompany  the  complete  work  as  he  had  at 
first  intended  it  to  be  published.  A  copy  of  the 
second  issue  of  this  atlas  was  also  acquired  by 
the  Library  last  year  and  unfortunately  is  the 
only  issue  we  own.  There  are  three  issues  and 
their  differences  point  up  some  interesting  as¬ 
pects  of  Moreau  de  St.  Mery’s  publishing  ven¬ 
tures.  The  title  is  Recueil  de  Vues  des  Lieux 
Frincipaux  de  la  Colonie  Frangoise  de  Saint- 
Domingue.  The  list  of  plates  calls  for  twenty- 
eight  views  and  sixteen  maps  and  plans.  The 
views  are  a  series  of  beautifully  engraved 
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scenes  of  the  island.  The  maps  and  plans  are 
of  the  major  French  towns,  a  design  for  a  sugar 
mill,  and  two  general  maps,  one  of  the  whole 
island  and  the  other  of  the  western  end.  The 
scenes  were  executed  by  Nicolas  Ponce  and 
the  maps  by  Phelipeau.  Pasted  on  the  title 
page  of  the  first  issue  is  a  slip  explaining  that 
plates  number  16  and  17,  the  two  general  maps 
of  the  island,  were  not  yet  ready  but  would  be 
issued  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Ultimately  this 
could  not  be  done  in  France,  but  when  Mo¬ 
reau  arrived  in  Philadelphia  he  commissioned 
the  American  engraver,  John  Vallance,  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  map  of  the  whole  island,  and  he  added 
it  to  the  three  printings  of  his  descriptions. 
This  map,  in  turn,  exists  in  two  states,  one 
without  the  boundaries  of  the  three  provinces 
of  the  French  end  of  the  island  and  one  with 
them.  The  former  usually  appears  in  the 
French  and  English  descriptions  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  end  of  the  island  while  the  latter  appears 
in  the  description  of  the  French  end  and  in 
the  second  and  third  issues  of  the  atlas.  Ap¬ 
parently  Moreau  shipped  copies  of  the  map 
to  France  to  be  added  to  the  atlas,  and  also 
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imported  copies  of  the  atlas  to  Philadelphia 
where  he  inserted  the  map.  In  the  final  state 
of  the  atlas  the  imprint  is  changed  to  read 
1795,  and  in  it  both  the  maps  missing  from  the 
first  issue  have  been  supplied.  In  addition  to 
the  Vallance  map  first  mentioned,  there  is  a 
map  of  the  French  end  of  the  island  engraved 
in  Philadelphia  by  Joseph  T.  Scott.  Thus  it 
was  that  Moreau  de  St.  Mery  not  only  com¬ 
pleted  the  publication  of  his  great  work  on 
Santo  Domingo  in  Philadelphia,  but  he  also 
supplied  there  the  two  missing  maps  for  his 
atlas.  In  1798  he  returned  to  France  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  her  affairs  again.  He  later  fell  out  of 
favor  with  Napoleon  and  died  in  comparative 
poverty  in  1819,  never  having  been  able  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  island  he  had  loved  and  served  so 
well. 


Maps 

The  group  of  maps  acquired  during  the  past 
year  make  important  additions  to  this  already 
strong  segment  of  the  Library.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  group  consists  of  six  maps  and  a  book  of 
views  from  Mr.  George  H.  Beans  of  Jenkin- 
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town,  Pennsylvania,  whose  initial  gift  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  last  year’s  report.  We  shall  speak  of 
these  and  two  other  maps  purchased  this  year 
in  chronological  order. 

The  Italian  map  trade  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  many  handsome 
maps  engraved  on  copper.  Names  like  Gia¬ 
como  Gastaldi,  some  of  whose  maps  were  dis¬ 
cussed  last  year,  Lafreri,  and  others  occupy 
distinguished  places  in  the  history  of  Italian 
cartography.  The  first  of  this  year’s  gifts  from 
Mr.  Beans  is  an  example  of  a  kind  of  Italian 
map  making  that  is  not  so  well  known.  It  is  a 
world  map  engraved  on  wood  by  Giovanni 
Andreas  di  Vavassore.  Printed  on  a  single  sheet 
of  paper,  it  measures  14%  by  21  inches.  Vavas¬ 
sore,  whose  career  spans  the  years  from  about 
1515  to  1572,  is  best  known  to  students  of  Ital¬ 
ian  printing  as  a  Venetian  wood  engraver, 
printer,  and  bookseller.  The  number  of  maps 
known  to  have  come  from  his  hand  is  com¬ 
paratively  small.  The  late  Leo  Bagrow  in  his 
study,  Giovanni  Andreas  di  Vavassore ,  A  Ve¬ 
netian  Cartographer ,  Jenkintown,  1939,  re¬ 
corded  only  seventeen  in  twenty-seven  copies. 
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Since  that  time  two  more  copies  have  been 
located  (Bagrow  Nos.  11  and  13).  One  copy 
was  lost  during  World  War  II;  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  Vavassore’s  work  has  been  identified 
in  the  Vatican  Library  ( Imago  Mundi,  X,  p. 
14 ) ;  and  the  three  maps  listed  as  being  in  the 
Hauslabsche  Sammlung  in  Liechtenstein  Gal- 
lerie,  Vienna,  have  migrated  to  the  Houghton 
Library  at  Harvard.  Most  of  the  information 
for  the  above  addenda  is  drawn  from  the  notes 
in  Mr.  Beans ’s  personal  copy  of  the  Bagrow 
pamphlet.  It  should  also  be  noted  here  that 
Mr.  Beans  points  out  that  Bagrow  Nos.  13  and 
14  are  actually  the  same  map. 

The  fact  that  Vavassore’s  career  covered 
more  than  half  a  century  makes  it  difficult  to 
assign  dates  to  his  undated  maps,  and  ours 
presents  that  problem.  Both  Henry  Harrisse 
in  his  The  Discovery  of  North  America  (Lon¬ 
don,  1892,  pp.  518-519 )  and  Roberto  Almagia 
in  his  article,  "II  Mappamonde  di  G.  A.  Vavas- 
sore,”  which  appeared  in  the  Rivista  Geo- 
grafica  Italiana  (Vol.  XXVII,  1920,  pp.  17- 
30),  have  assigned  it  to  the  years  between 
1522  and  1525.  The  primary  grounds  for  their 


conclusions  are  geographical.  They  point  out 
that  Vavassore  probably  based  his  map  on  the 
world  map  of  Bernardus  Sylvanus  which  had 
appeared  in  the  1511  edition  of  Ptolemy,  one 
of  the  early  printed  maps  to  illustrate  the 
transition  from  the  old  limited  Ptolemaic 
world  maps  to  the  maps  which  showed  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  early  years  of  the  Age  of  Discovery. 
It  is  transitional  in  that  it  shows  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  an  open  rather  than  an  enclosed  sea, 
Africa  is  a  separate  continent,  and  the  shoulder 
of  South  America  with  a  few  of  the  West  In¬ 
dian  islands  appears  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  map.  In  other  words,  it  reflects  only  those 
discoveries  made  before  1500.  Both  Almagia 
and  Harrisse  felt  that  after  1525  no  map  maker 
would  have  copied  from  a  map  that  failed  to 
reflect  the  Portuguese  trading  ventures  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  East  Indies  between 
1500  and  1524,  the  further  exploration  of  the 
coasts  of  America  by  Balboa  and  Ponce  de 
Leon  in  1513  and  by  Hernando  Cortes  from 
1519  to  1522,  nor  could  he  have  ignored  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  world  by  Magellan’s 
fleet  between  1519  and  1522.  Neither  the  Syl- 
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vanus  map  nor  our  Vavassore  map  reflects  any 
of  these  exploits.  If  one  reasons  solely  from 
cartographical  evidence,  the  conclusions  are 
sound.  The  dating  of  our  map  cannot  be  set¬ 
tled  on  these  pages,  but  there  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
some  argument  for  placing  the  date  later  than 
the  two  authorities  mentioned  above,  perhaps 
as  late  as  1540.  The  grounds  are  typographical 
rather  than  cartographical. 

The  fact  that  Vavassore  produced  com¬ 
paratively  few  maps  in  his  long  career  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  did  not  consider  them  as  the  most 
important  output  of  his  business.  Instead,  he 
may  have  regarded  them  as  decorations  rath¬ 
er  than  useful  maps.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that 
he  copied  from  out-of-date  maps  long  after 
more  professional  map  makers  had  stopped 
using  them  as  prototypes.  Another  equally 
elusive  consideration  is  the  way  Vavassore  de¬ 
scribes  himself  in  the  cartouche,  which  reads, 
Opera  di  Giovani  andrea  Vavassore  ditto 
Vadagnino.  The  question  of  how  he  was  going 
to  set  down  his  name  apparently  was  subject 
to  some  variation.  On  the  two  earliest  maps 
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that  can  be  dated,  1522  and  1532,  he  used 
quite  a  different  wording.  On  a  1536  map  he 
employed  a  Latin  wording  similar  to  our  map, 
but  the  first  appearance  of  our  Italian  form  on 
a  dated  map  does  not  occur  until  1557.  We 
cannot  say  that  these  things  prove  that  Har- 
risse  and  Almagia  are  wrong  in  assigning  the 
map  to  the  1520  s,  but  they  do  make  us  feel 
that  the  question  is  far  from  settled. 

Whatever  the  true  date  may  be  we  must  at 
once  admit  that  we  have  received  a  remark¬ 
able  piece  of  printing.  The  map  occupies 
about  300  square  inches.  Into  that  area  the 
artist  has  put  not  only  the  woodcut  map  with 
its  outline  of  the  world,  rivers,  mountain 
ranges,  and  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
but  also  literally  hundreds  of  place  names.  The 
problems  of  how  these  place  names  and  other 
legends  were  applied  to  woodcut  maps  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  comment 
by  students  of  early  cartography.  The  most 
obvious  method  was  to  engrave  the  letters 
directly  on  the  same  block  as  the  rest  of  the 
map.  We  have  examples  of  this  technique,  and 
indeed  as  late  as  1677  the  first  map  to  be  en- 
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graved  in  North  America  was  done  this  way. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  method  was 
regarded  by  authorities  as  primitive  and  not 
very  satisfactory.  A  wood  block  does  not  lend 
itself  as  easily  as  does  metal  to  the  cutting  of 
letters.  Still,  from  the  late  fifteenth  and 
throughout  most  of  the  sixteenth  century,  al¬ 
most  all  the  maps  made  in  Germany  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  were  woodcuts.  Authorities  agree  that 
on  these  maps  place  names  were  included  by 
inserting  type  of  some  kind  into  recesses  in 
the  block.  In  this  way  the  map  could  be  printed 
in  one  operation  and  errors  could  be  corrected 
without  having  to  do  anything  to  the  block 
itself.  The  disadvantages  of  this  method  are 
to  be  found  in  the  awkward  appearance  the 
place  names  presented  to  the  eye.  They  had 
the  square  regularity  of  type  and  usually 
failed  to  conform  to  the  flowing  contours  of 
the  map.  While  the  woodcut  map  was  de¬ 
veloping  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  map-making  tradition  grew  up 
in  Italy,  and  it  was  this  one  which  ultimately 
prevailed.  There  the  whole  map  was  engraved 
on  a  sheet  of  copper.  It  produced  not  only  finer 
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lines  in  the  drawing  of  the  map  itself,  but  it 
also  made  it  possible  to  engrave  the  place 
names  so  that  they  harmonized  with  the  map. 

Giovanni  Vavassore  stands  between  these 
two  traditions,  and  the  map  we  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  is  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  his 
work.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  woodcut  yet  on 
the  other  hand  the  lettering  harmonizes  to  a 
surprising  degree  with  the  contours  of  the 
map.  The  question  that  arose  in  our  minds  al¬ 
most  at  once  was  by  what  process  was  it  done? 
In  addition  to  the  two  methods  already  men¬ 
tioned  there  is  a  third,  and  that  is  to  pass  the 
map  twice  through  the  press  first  for  the  map 
and  second  for  place  names.  This,  of  course, 
would  call  for  the  greatest  accuracy  so  that 
the  two  impressions  would  not  overlap.  If 
this  method  was  employed  on  our  map,  it  was 
an  extraordinary  performance  because  in  all 
but  about  ten  pi  aces  there  is  no  overlapping, 
while  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  tolerances 
between  the  letters  and  the  configurations  of 
the  map  are  less  than  a  millimeter.  Our  in¬ 
spection  of  the  piece  makes  us  lean  toward  the 
belief  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  woodcut.  The 
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form  and  spacing  of  the  letters  are  so  much 
alike  that  they  give  the  appearance  of  type. 
However,  upon  close  inspection  we  believe 
that  we  detect  enough  differences  to  point 
definitely  to  hand-cut  letters  rather  than  cast 
metal  type.  Whatever  the  method  employed, 
it  is  a  major  achievement  in  the  history  of 
printing.  We  put  the  problem  to  four  people 
whose  opinions  we  respect,  Mr.  Curt  Biihler 
of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  Mr.  Rudolf 
Hirsch  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Li¬ 
brary,  Mr.  Philip  Hofer  of  the  Houghton  Li¬ 
brary,  and  Mr.  Karl  Kup  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  The  only  report  we  can  make 
is  that  there  was  no  unanimity  in  their  replies, 
but  as  one  of  them  said,  the  problem  does 
raise  some  doubts  about  the  previous  assump¬ 
tions  made  by  authorities  concerning  the 
printing  of  place  names  on  woodcut  maps. 

This  rather  lengthy  discussion  of  Mr.  Beans’s 
gift  does  not  answer  any  questions.  It  was  not 
intended  to.  Instead  it  points  up  the  map’s 
most  important  quality,  the  problems  it  pre¬ 
sents.  We  feel  sure  that  students  of  sixteenth- 
century  wood  engraving  will  find  in  the  maps 
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of  Giovanni  Vavassore  a  number  of  interesting 
lines  of  investigation  which  deserve  attention. 

The  single  cordiform  map  of  Orontius  Fin- 
aeus  first  published  in  1536  has  long  fasci¬ 
nated  historical  cartographers.  From  the 
American  point  of  view,  its  chief  interest  lies 
in  the  manner  in  which  North  America  is  con¬ 
nected  to  Asia  and  the  appearance  of  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  on  a  map  published 
while  its  exploration  and  conquest  were  still 
being  carried  out.  The  original  Oronce  Fine 
map  is  known  in  only  one  copy  in  the  Archives 
of  the  French  Foreign  Office.  Better  known  is 
a  reprint  of  it  that  was  published  in  1566  by 
the  Venetian  engraver,  Johannes  Paulus  Cim- 
erlinus.  Among  the  Beans  gifts  this  year  is  a 
still  later  engraving  of  the  map  entitled  Cos - 
mographia  Universalis  ab  Orontio  olim  De - 
scripta  measuring  17%  by  17%  inches.  It  is  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  Cimerlinus  engraving  and 
differs  from  it  primarily  in  the  decorations 
along  the  border.  We  have  not  as  yet  dated  it, 
but  have  tentatively  put  it  around  1600.  In  the 
lower  left  and  right-hand  corners  are  “Jacobus 
frachus  fee.”  and  “Rafael  faitel  for.” 
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Mr.  Beans’s  third  gift  presents  some  particu- 
laily  tantalizing  problems.  It  consists  of  four 
maps,  engraved  on  copper,  one  each  of  Africa, 
Ameiica,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Although  similar 
in  stvle  and  of  the  same  size,  they  do  not,  as 
one  might  first  expect,  fit  together  and  form 
a  continuous  map  of  the  world.  The  map  of 
Europe  is  signed  “Arnoldo  di  Arnoldi”  and  is 
dedicated  to  Scipio  Bargagli,  the  Genoese  pa¬ 
tron  of  scholars,  who  lived  from  1540  to  1612. 
Above  the  dedication  is  a  coat  of  arms,  pre¬ 
sumably  that  of  Bargagli.  At  the  bottom  is  the 
statement  that  the  map  was  published  by 
Matteo  Florimi  of  Siena,  and  that  it  was  based 
on  the  Th  eat  rum  of  Ortelius.  The  other  maps 
lack  all  these  things  except  the  coat  of  arms. 
However,  the  African  and  Asian  maps  were 
cleaily  based  on  Ortelius  also.  Mr.  Beans  in 
Imago  Mundi  (II,  1937,  p.  97;  VI,  1949,  p.  33) 
suggests  that  all  four  belong  together  as  does 
Roberto  Almagia  in  his  study,  11  Planisfero  di 
Arnoldo  de  Awioldi  ( Rome,  1934 ) ,  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  Arnoldi’s  principal  work,  a  large 
world  map  of  1600.  From  that  study  we  learn 
what  little  is  known  about  our  maps.  Arnoldi 
was  a  Belgian  who  lived  in  Bologna  from 
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about  1595  to  1600  and  worked  there  for  the 
geographer  and  astronomer  Giovanni  An¬ 
tonio  Magini,  who  edited  the  1596  Ptolemy. 
About  1600  Arnoldi  moved  on  to  Siena  where 
he  executed  the  large  world  map  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  above  monograph.  A  year  or 
two  later  he  died.  Therefore,  he  must  have 
engraved  our  maps  in  1601  or  1602,  the  last 
years  of  his  life. 

Without  attempting  to  solve  the  problems 
presented  by  all  these  maps,  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  American  map  might  be  appropri¬ 
ate  here.  A  reproduction  and  notice  of  it  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Monumenta  Cartographica 
Vaticana  (1925-1932),  Vol.  II,  pp.  72-73.  Its 
most  striking  feature  is  its  resemblance  to  the 
celebrated  Hogenberg  map,  Americae  et 
proximarum  Regionum  orae  Description  of 
1589,  found  in  the  German  edition  of  Walter 
Bigges’s  account  of  Drake’s  raid  on  the  West 
Indies  mentioned  earlier.  Indeed,  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  so  strong  that  we  feel  sure  that,  in 
part  at  least,  one  was  based  upon  the  other.  A 
comparison  of  the  place  names  of  the  two  maps 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Labrador  to 
Florida  reveals  an  interesting  point.  All  of 
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those  names  are  identical  except  one.  On  the 
Hogenberg  map  the  name  “Virgine”  is  as¬ 
signed  to  an  island  off  the  coast  just  above  the 
40th  degree  of  latitude.  On  the  Arnoldi  map 
the  name  “Virginia”  was  moved  inland  and 
the  name  “Roanoae”  assigned  to  the  island.  If 
we  assume  that  Arnoldi  s  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  s  Roanoke  col¬ 
ony  was  the  published  description  of  Thomas 
Hariot’s  A  Brief e  and  True  Report  of  the  New 
Found  Land  of  Virginia,  the  earliest  he  could 
have  known  about  it  was  1588,  when  the  Lon¬ 
don  edition  of  that  pamphlet  appeared.  A 
much  more  likely  source,  however,  would  have 
been  one  of  the  four  large  illustrated  editions 
issued  in  Frankfurt  by  Theodore  De  Rry  in 
1590.  Not  only  were  these  editions  more  wide¬ 
ly  distributed  throughout  Europe,  but  they 
contain  the  John  White  map  on  which  Roa¬ 
noke  Island  appeared  for  the  first  time.  Thus 
we  seem  to  have  received  from  Mr.  Reans  one 
of  the  earliest  representations  of  English  at¬ 
tempts  to  colonize  the  New  World  to  appear 
on  an  Italian  map.  The  date  of  1601  or  1602 
assigned  to  our  map  by  Almagia  seems  to  us 
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to  be  perfectly  sound.  On  it  the  east  coast  of 
North  America  is  much  more  accurate  than 
it  is  on  Arnoldi’s  world  map  of  1600  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  probably  drawn  after  the  larger 
work  was  completed. 

Mr.  Beans’s  final  gift  of  the  year  was  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  engraved  city  views  entitled  Nuova 
Raccolta  di  tutte  le  piu  illustri  et  famose  Citta 
di  tutto  il  Mondo,  published  in  Venice  about 
1575.  Of  particular  interest  to  us  are  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  Mexico  City  and  Cuzco. 

The  great  slave  revolt  in  Santo  Domingo, 
mentioned  earlier  in  connection  with  Moreau 
de  St.  Mery,  relates  also  to  one  of  our  most  at¬ 
tractive  purchases  of  the  year.  It  is  a  manu¬ 
script  plan  measuring  21M  by  25M  inches.  The 
cartouche  reads,  Plan  du  Port-au-Prince  et 
environs,  avec  un  projet  de  Fortifier  la  ville 
en  la  diminuant  du  cote  du  Sud.  Le ve  par  les 
ordres  de  Monsieur  le  Brigadier  General 
Whyte.  Par  le  Sr.  Pechon  Capitaine  Ingenieur 
Geographe  en  septemhre  1794.  Delicately 
tinted  and  colored,  this  map  not  only  has  a 
story  behind  it  but  it  is  also  an  arresting  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  kind  of  work  done  by  French  mili- 


tary  engineers,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
their  profession.  Because  of  the  Revolution 
in  France  many  of  the  refugee  planters  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  is¬ 
land  upheaval  sought  a  haven  with  France’s 
traditional  enemy,  England.  Some  made  their 
way  to  Jamaica  while  others  went  on  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  urged  the  British  government  to  un¬ 
dertake  an  attack  on  the  colony,  offering  the 
support  of  a  force  organized  from  the  French 
refugees.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
the  two  countries  in  1793,  England  accepted 
this  offer  and  began  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
seaports  of  the  western  end  of  Santo  Domingo 
which  culminated  on  June  4,  1794,  with  the 
capture  of  the  capital,  Port-au-Prince.  The  oc¬ 
cupying  forces  were  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  General  Richard  Whyte.  The  prob¬ 
lems  the  newly  conquered  city  presented  are 
described  in  the  words  of  Bryan  Edwards  in 
his  book  published  just  three  years  after  the 
event,  An  Historical  Survey  of  the  French 
Colony  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  ( London, 
1797):  “Unhealthy  in  itself,  it  [Port-au- 
Prince]  is  surrounded  by  fortified  heights, 
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which  command  both  lines  and  the  harbour; 
and  these  heights  are  again  commanded  by 
others.  Here,  the  enemy,  on  their  retreat  from 
the  town,  made  their  stand,  in  the  well- 
founded  confidence  of  receiving  regular  sup¬ 
plies  of  men,  ammunition,  and  necessaries.  .  .  . 
On  this  account  the  British  commanders  found 
it  indispensably  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
lines,  and  raise  additional  intrenchments  and 
works  on  that  side  of  the  town  which  fronts 
the  mountains.”  It  is  to  show  the  plans  for 
these  additional  entrenchments  that  our  map 
was  executed.  On  a  pasted  layover  there  is 
drawn  the  proposed  new  line  of  fortification. 
The  plans  were  drawn  by  a  French  officer.  It 
is  incongruous  to  discover  this  fine  French 
military  map  not  only  drawn  up  by  order  of 
a  British  army  officer,  but  with  the  French 
names  of  the  two  principal  bastions  of  the 
town,  Batterie  Sainte  Claire  and  Batterie 
Saint  Joseph,  changed  to  Fort  Whyte  and 
Fort  George.  Although  General  Whyte  turned 
over  his  command  in  September  of  1794,  just 
about  the  time  our  map  was  executed,  British 
troops  remained  in  Port-au-Prince  until  1798 
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when  the  island  was  completely  evacuated. 
Along  the  upper  margin  there  is  in  contem¬ 
porary  manuscript,  “The  IT  Honble  H.  Dun- 
das/’  Henry  Dundas,  first  Viscount  Melville, 
served  not  too  illustriously  as  the  British  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  from  1794  to  1801. 

A  second  West  Indian  cartographical  pur¬ 
chase  last  year  reverses  the  pattern  established 
by  some  of  the  items  described  in  this  Report. 
In  this  case  we  have  acquired  something  that 
is  awaiting  rather  than  joining  companions.  It 
is  a  handsome  colored  map  entitled  A  New 
Plan  of  the  Island  of  Grenada  from  the  Origi¬ 
nal  French  Survey  of  Monsieur  Pinel  .  .  .  and 
now  Published  with  the  Addition  of  English 
Names  .  .  .  and  other  Improvements  to  the 
Present  Year  . .  .by  Lieut.  Daniel  Paterson.  .  .  . 
It  describes  itself  as  the  second  edition  and 
was  published  by  William  Faden  in  London 
August  1,  1796.  On  it  each  tract  of  land  is 
carefully  numbered.  It  seemed  obvious  to  us 
that  there  must  have  been  a  key  to  go  with  the 
numbers.  We  found  that  the  New  York  Public 
Library  had  a  pamphlet  issued  sixteen  years 
earlier,  in  1780,  that  was  published  to  accom- 
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pany  the  first  edition  of  the  map.  However, 
we  have  not  yet  discovered  any  bibliographi¬ 
cal  trace  of  a  1796  pamphlet,  just  as  we  have 
not  found  any  copy  of  the  earlier  edition  of 
the  map. 

Lieutenant  Daniel  Paterson  was  well  known 
for  his  series  of  “Road  Books”  used  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  in  England  and  Scotland.  Apparent¬ 
ly  his  talents  were  utilized  in  connection  with 
the  southernmost  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
Grenada.  When  the  first  edition  of  the  map 
appeared,  Grenada  had  just  been  recaptured 
from  the  British  by  Admiral  d’Estaing  in  1779 
as  a  part  of  the  French  participation  in  the 
American  Revolution,  mentioned  earlier.  The 
island  was,  however,  returned  to  England  by 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1783.  Our  map  of  1796 
appears  to  have  coincided  with  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  a  rebellion  of  the  French  inhabitants 
allied  with  a  group  of  free  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes  which,  like  the  violence  on  Santo  Domin¬ 
go,  grew  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
revolt  was  put  down  the  same  year  by  forces 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 

A  feature  of  this  map  that  has  particular 


meaning  to  us  is  its  dedication  to  Robert  Mel¬ 
ville,  Governor  of  Grenada  from  1764  to  1770. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  mapping  of 
the  British  colonies  and  had  a  hand  in  super¬ 
vising  the  survey  of  Narragansett  Bay  which 
resulted  in  the  Blaskowitz  map,  the  first  de¬ 
tailed  map  of  Rhode  Island,  a  facsimile  of 
which  we  issued  some  years  ago. 

Other  Additions 

During  the  past  few  years,  these  Reports 
have  contained  accounts  of  our  growing  col¬ 
lection  of  works  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  In 
1954-1955  there  was  an  account  of  our  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Earl  of  Bute’s  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  all  three  parts  of  Experiments  and 
Observations  on  Electricity  made  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  America ,  1751-1754.  This  year  we  pur¬ 
chased  Des  Herrn  Benjamin  Franklins  Esq. 
Brief e  von  der  Elektricitdt ,  a  German  transla¬ 
tion  published  in  Leipzig  in  1758.  This  trans¬ 
lation  was  made  by  Johan  Carl  Wilcke,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Experimental  Physics  at  the  Stock¬ 
holm  Military  Academy.  At  the  end  he  added 
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137  pages  of  his  own  commentary  on  Frank¬ 
lin’s  work. 

Although  his  exploits  with  electricity  placed 
Franklin’s  name  firmly  in  the  history  of 
science,  it  was  a  more  domestic  invention 
which  kept  his  name  alive  in  American  homes. 
The  Library  has  owned  for  some  years  Peter 
Kalm’s  copy  of  the  first  printing  of  his  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  New  Invented  Pennsylvania  Fire- 
Places,  Philadelphia,  1744,  the  description  of 
the  Franklin  Stove.  This  year  we  acquired  an¬ 
other  contemporary  separate  edition  of  the 
book.  Published  in  Venice  in  1788,  the  Italian 
translation  bears  the  title  Descrizione  della 
Stufa  di  Pensilvania.  This  edition  was  appar¬ 
ently  unknown  to  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  Frank¬ 
lin’s  bibliographer,  although  he  records  an 
earlier  Italian  edition  of  1778. 

Franklin  was  the  best  known  eighteenth- 
century  American  whose  inventions  gained 
world-wide  currency.  There  were,  however, 
a  number  of  others  whose  work  received  in¬ 
ternational  recognition,  and  among  them  was 
Robert  Fulton.  Beginning  as  a  gunsmith  in 
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Lancaster  during  the  American  Revolution,  he 
later  went  to  England  where  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  canal  system  that  was  being  ex¬ 
tended  across  the  country.  Among  other  things 
he  invented  an  inclined  plane  for  raising  and 
lowering  canal  boats  and  a  power-driven 
dredging  machine  for  digging  the  canals.  He 
wrote  widely  on  this  new  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  in  1796  published  his  most  im¬ 
portant  work  on  the  subject,  A  Treatise  on  the 
improvement  of  Canal  Navigation ,  with  seven¬ 
teen  carefully  drawn  plates  from  his  own  pen. 
A  copy  of  this  edition  was  in  John  Carter 
Brown  s  original  library.  The  book  was  more 
than  a  description  of  the  mechanics  of  canal 
operation.  He  went  into  operating  costs  and 
pleaded  the  economic  and  political  advantage 
of  an  inland  canal  system.  With  the  approach¬ 
ing  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  importance  of  ca¬ 
nals  increased  and  in  1799,  a  French  edition, 
Recherches  sur  les  Moyens  de  perfectionner 
les  Canaux  de  Navigation,  appeared  in  Paris. 
This  past  year,  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  significant  translation.  However,  the 
edition  was  adapted  for  France.  Some  of  the 
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plates  from  the  London  edition  were  altered 
and  some  were  entirely  new,  including  maps 
of  proposed  canals.  The  existence  of  the 
French  edition  has  been  known  to  bibliog¬ 
raphers  for  many  years.  Less  well  known  was 
the  Portuguese  edition,  which  we  also  ac¬ 
quired  this  year,  Tratado  do  Melhoramento  da 
Navegagdo  po r  Canaes ,  printed  in  Lisbon  in 
1800.  It  appears  to  be  a  much  closer  transla¬ 
tion  and  the  plates  are  copies  of  those  found 
in  the  original  London  edition. 

Two  other  interesting  additions  are  a  pair 
of  Portuguese  newsletters  about  the  French 
and  Indian  War  entitled:  Relagam  Verdadeira 
da  Tomada  das  Pragas  que  na  America  fixer  ad 
os  Francezes  aos  Inglezes  .  .  .  Carta  enviada 
da  Corte  de  Londres  a  esta  de  Lisboa ,  e  tra- 
duzida  na  lingua  vulgar ,  Lisboa:  Na  Offic.  de 
Domingos  Rodriques  .  .  .  [1755?]  and  Relagam 
da  Declaragam  da  Guerra  dos  Inglezes  contra 
os  Francezes  Publicada  em  Dezoito  do  Mez 
de  Mayo  em  a  Corte  de  Londres  .  .  .  Lisboa  .  .  . 
Anno  1756.  Upon  investigation  we  discovered 
that  they  are  part  of  a  larger  group  of  similar 
pamphlets  published  in  Lisbon  between  1755 
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and  1760  through  which  the  Portuguese  were 
kept  informed  of  the  fortunes  of  their  tradi¬ 
tional  ally  Great  Britain.  The  Library  owns 
eight  of  these  and  we  have  decided  to  do  a 
special  bibliographical  study  of  this  sidelight 
on  the  French  and  Indian  War.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  we  have  confined  our  comments  here  to 
this  brief  mention  of  them. 

The  Associates 

To  a  large  extent  the  acquisitions  reported 
on  the  previous  pages  were  made  possible  by 
the  generous  contribution  of  $8,886.90  from 
the  Associates  during  the  past  year.  Until  last 
year  our  growth  was  almost  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  their  support.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  their  contributions  have  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  income  from  the  Trust  Fund 
of  Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  Litt.D.  While  this 
bequest  for  the  purchase  of  books  will  give 
the  Library  an  endowed  income  we  must  still 
look  primarily  to  our  Associates  for  help  in 
building  our  collections.  The  full  importance 
of  this  support  can  perhaps  be  more  readily 
appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  no  other 
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American  library  of  comparable  stature  is  so 
completely  dependent  upon  the  annual  con¬ 
tributions  of  its  supporters. 

The  membership  of  the  Associates  stood  at 
640  on  June  30,  1958.  During  the  year  four¬ 
teen  members  were  lost  through  death  and 
five  through  resignation  while  forty-seven 
joined  our  rolls.  The  year’s  activities  opened 
December  12,  1957,  with  a  reception  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adams,  our  new  librarian  and  his 
wife.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Associates  at¬ 
tended  to  pay  their  respects  and  view  “Vir¬ 
ginia:  The  First  Century,”  an  exhibition  of 
seventeenth-century  books  and  maps  relating 
to  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in 
America  mounted  as  a  part  of  the  nationwide 
celebration  of  the  sesquicentennial  of  the 
founding  of  Jamestown.  The  regular  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Associates  took  place  in  the 
Library  at  eight-thirty  on  the  evening  of  April 
25,  1958.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Carleton  R. 
Richmond,  presided  and  the  address  was  giv¬ 
en  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Montgomery,  Director 
of  the  Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur  Mu¬ 
seum.  The  275  Associates  and  their  guests  who 
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attended  viewed  for  the  first  time  “Icono- 
graphia  Americana:  An  Exhibition  of  Early 
Views,  Plans,  and  Maps  of  American  Cities." 

Publications 

During  the  course  of  the  year  the  Associates 
published  The  Mirror  of  the  Indian ,  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  exhibition  opened  at  last  year  s 
Annual  Meeting  together  with  Edmund  S. 
Morgan's  introductory  address.  This  is  the 
ninth  of  the  Associates'  publications  to  be 
issued  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Wroth. 
Part  of  the  expenses  of  publication  were  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  Lawrence  C.  Wroth  Fund 
while  the  fine  collotype  illustrations  were 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  our 
Chairman,  Mr.  Carleton  R.  Richmond.  Copies 
of  The  Mirror  of  the  Indian  were  distributed 
to  the  membership,  and  the  balance  of  the 
edition  was  reserved  for  sale  at  three  dollars 
a  copy. 

Some  of  the  more  important  additions  to 
the  collection  described  in  the  preceding 
pages  were  made  possible  by  the  following  As- 
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sociates:  Mr.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong;  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Barrows;  Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Jr.;  Dr.  H.  C. 
Bumpus,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Chace, 
Jr.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee;  the  Coe  Foundation; 
Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Murray  S. 
Danforth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dechert; 
Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop;  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Francis  Green;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hark- 
ness;  Mr.  Harrison  D.  Horblit;  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Houghton,  Jr.;  Mr.  C.  Prescott  Knight;  Mr. 
Wilmarth  S.  Lewis;  Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  D.  F.  Morrisson;  Mrs.  Eugene  Allen 
Noble;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Richmond; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orland  F.  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watson  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Streeter;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor. 

The  Work  of  the  Libranj 
The  steady  growth  of  the  Library’s  collec- 
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tion  will  always  be  the  primary  responsibility 
of  its  staff,  but  of  cognate  importance  is  the 
task  of  bringing  the  resources  of  the  Library 
to  bear  on  the  world  of  historical  investigation 
and  scholarship.  In  carrying  out  this  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  Library  received  725  research  visits, 
replied  to  237  letters  in  connection  with 
bibliographical  and  historical  inquiries,  and  in 
response  to  183  orders,  2,060  photostat  prints 
and  thirty-six  photographs  were  provided 
from  our  own  Photographic  Laboratory. 
Twenty  microfilm  orders  were  completed 
through  the  Brown  University  Photographic 
Laboratory.  A  total  of  2,292  persons  visited 
the  Library  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  all 
purposes.  The  staff  during  1957—1958  was 
composed  of  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Librarian; 
Miss  Marion  W.  Adams,  Miss  Jeannette  D. 
Black,  and  Mr.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  assistants. 
Mrs.  Jean  A.  Marcellot,  secretary,  joined  us 
for  part  of  the  year  during  a  leave  which  had 
been  granted  Miss  Adams.  Mrs.  Raymond  N. 
Watts  continued  her  part-time  work  with  the 
Associates  in  addition  to  her  work  on  the  in- 
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dex  already  mentioned.  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Char- 
land  also  gave  us  part-time  assistance.  Mr. 
Daniel  G.  Knowlton,  our  binder,  continued  to 
divide  his  time  between  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  and  the  University  Library. 

No  account  of  the  staff  during  the  past  year 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
Librarian  Emeritus,  Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 
It  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  to  report 
that  his  emeritus  status  applies  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Library  only.  His  new  assign¬ 
ment  as  General  Editor  of  the  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  Bicentennial  Publications  as  well  as  his 
own  current  studies  requires  frequent  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  Library,  where  he  maintains  his 
office.  Throughout  the  year  he  has  been  gen¬ 
erous  and  patient  in  providing  the  new  li¬ 
brarian  with  needed  guidance  and  advice.  For 
many  years  a  part  of  the  Library’s  eminence 
has  rested  on  the  fact  that  people  all  over  the 
world  turned  to  its  librarian  for  counsel.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  report  that  his  retire¬ 
ment  has  in  no  way  altered  this.  Whenever 
anyone  decides  "to  ask  Mr.  Wroth  about  it," 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Raymond  Adams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Miss  Marion  W.  Adams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Randolph  G.  Adams,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Richard  N.  Adams,  Okemos,  Michigan 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Adams,  Lincoln,  N.  H. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  David  C.  Adelman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Maurice  Adelman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Elmer  Adler,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Adler,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Eliot  Alden,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Amey  Aldrich,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Aldrich,  Troy,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich,  Stanford,  California 

Mrs.  John  Alexander,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torrey  Allen,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Slater  Allen,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Elmer  L.  Andersen,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  K.  Anderson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Fred  Anthoensen,  Portland,  Maine 
Mr.  LeBaron  C.  Anthony,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Appleget,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Marguerite  Appleton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
vMr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  W.  Armstrong,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Arnold,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss,  McLean,  Virginia 

Mr.  James  T.  Babb,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hamilton  Vaughan  Bail,  Hartland,  Vermont 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  B.  Bainton,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  H.  Bannon,  Mansfield,  Massachusetts 
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Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  Waller  Barrett,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Barrows,  Bronxville,  New  York 

Mr.  James  F.  Bartley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  Sumner  Barton,  Boylston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Mary  Dexter  Bates,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  C.  Bates,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  H.  Beans,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  W.  Chester  Beard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Murray  Beardsley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Irving  A.  Beck,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  F.  Bell,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mr.  George  W.  Benedict,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  A.  Benjamin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Roald  Bergethon,  Easton,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Berridge,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Bianchi,  Bridgewater,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bigelow,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Black,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Blanchard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Blanding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zenas  R.  Bliss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bloom,  Westwood,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Pliny  A.  Boyd,  South  Hero,  Vermont 
*Mr.  Pliny  A.  Boyd,  South  Hero,  Vermont 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  Bradner,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Newton  C.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  R.  Branch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Braude,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Alice  Brayton,  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  I.  Brier,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Mrs.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Curtis  B.  Brooks,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Broomhead,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Miss  Alberta  F.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Allyn  L.  Brown,  Norwich,  Connecticut 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  L.  Brown,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Glenn  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  A.  Brown,  Lutherville,  Maryland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Henry  Brown,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bucher,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Buffum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Curt  F.  Biihler,  New  York  City 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Paris,  France 

Miss  Katharine  DePew  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Burnham,  Squirrel  Island,  Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Burroughs,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Burton,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Burwell,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Mrs.  G.  Edward  Buxton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Julian  Calvo,  Santiago  de  Chile 
Mrs.  C.  Lennart  Carlson,  Pascoag,  Rhode  Island 
*The  Rev.  C.  Lennart  Carlson,  Pascoag,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Carr,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Kip  I.  Chace,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Chace,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Chambers,  Nokomis,  Florida 
Miss  Mabelle  H.  Chappell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Charland,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
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Miss  Harriet  G.  Chase,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Peter  Pineo  Chase,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westcote  H.  Chesebrough,  Seekonk,  Mass. 

Mr.  Alton  C.  Chick,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

^r*  *nd  Mrs-  R°§rer  T.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  W.  Clary,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Clauss,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  Clayton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Clough,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Morris  Cochran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Coe  Foundation,  New  York  City 

Miss  Marion  S.  Cole,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Coles,  Brunswick,  Maine 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dwight  T.  Colley,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon,  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cooke,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cooke,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlan  R.  Coolidge,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Couch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

"Mr-  Herbert  N.  Couch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  Coupe,  Chepachet,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  F’-ank  H.  Cranston,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Egerton  L.  Crispin,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Everett  U.  Crosby,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Ralph  R.  Crosby,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Isiand 

Mr.  M.  L.  Crossley,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  Crouter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  M.  Joseph  Cummings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  H.  Douglass  Dana,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Marshall  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City 


Mr.  George  C.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Elliott  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Davis,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dechert,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Kellam  de  Forest,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Dr.  Halsey  DeWolf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Louise  Henry  DeWolf,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Colonel  Bern  Dibner,  Wilton,  Connecticut 

Miss  Sarah  Dickson,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mr.  Norman  S.  Dike,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

*Mrs.  Edward  L.  Doheny,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lytton  W.  Doolittle,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Mr.  J.  Francis  Driscoll,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockwell  King  DuMoulin,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Delaware 
*Mrs.  Charles  Hazard  Durfee,  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island 
Rear  Adm.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Durgin,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Miss  Margarethe  L.  Dwight,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Nancy  A.  Dyer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Eastham,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Ebersman,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Edward  Eberstadt,  New  York  City 

Edward  Eberstadt  &  Sons,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Adolph  W.  Eckstein,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  P.  Eddy,  3d,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  V.  Elder,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Edith  C.  Erlenmeyer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Farnham,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Farnsworth,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Fellows,  Middle  Haddam,  Conn. 
Mr.  R.  Henry  Field,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Donald  Fleming,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  John  F.  Fleming,  New  York  City 
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The  Hon.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  Freedman,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Freiberg,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Hannah  D.  French,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  French,  Jr.,  Middletown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldemar  H.  Fries,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
M:r*  Donald  McKay  Frost,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Dr.  Frank  T.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Gallup,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Dozier  Gardner,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Leon  S.  Gay,  Brandon,  Vermont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Geddes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Gerry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Giddings,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Gifford,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Gilbane  Building  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Rae  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gilmer,  Louisa,  Virginia 

Colonel  Richard  Gimbel,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Gleeson,  West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Glover,  Simsbury,  Connecticut 

*Mr.  Leon  G.  Godchaux,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Ives  Goddard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Goff,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Goff,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Seebert  J.  Goldowsky,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Gooding,  New  York  City 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  E.  Goodman,  Riverside,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Goodrich,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  T.  Goodspeed,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Everett  D.  Graff,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  Jeffrey  S.  Granger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Ben  Grauer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Conrad  E.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  Greenaway,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Miss  Katharine  C.  Greene,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Greenup,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Grout,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Annette  M.  Ham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Sidney  Hamer,  Brookmont,  Maryland 
Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  P.  Hammond,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Huntington  Hanchett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Michael  Handman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Archibald  Hanna,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Richard  Hanson,  New  York  City 

*Mr.  Richard  Hanson,  New  York  City 

Mr.  George  L.  Harding,  Palo  Alto,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Jr.,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

*Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hartz,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Mr.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wyndham  Hayward,  Winter  Park,  Florida 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Hazard,  Jr.,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Hazard,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howell  J.  Heaney,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Coles  Hegeman,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  F.  Thomas  Heller,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hendee,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
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Mile.  Laure  Henrotte,  Paris,  France 

Mr.  James  D.  Herbert,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Herrick,  Wayne,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  D.  Heydon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Seville  Higgins,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Hill,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Philip  Hofer,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  John  S.  Holbrook,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Holding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Thomas  J.  Holmes,  Burton,  Ohio 

Mr.  Penrose  R.  Hoopes,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Harrison  D.  Horblit,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Horton,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Everett  J.  Horton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hoving,  New  York  City 

Mr.  E.  Harris  Howard,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wright  Howes,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Howland,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  3d,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  San  Rafael,  California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Newton  Hughes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Mr.  William  R.  Hulbert,  Wayland,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  E.  Jansen  Hunt,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  Hunt,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  S.  Foster  Hunt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

^Mr.  Richard  A.  Hurley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  D.  Hussey,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  D.  Bruce  Hutchinson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Hyde,  Somerville,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  Irwin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Greene  Jackson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  M.  Dean  Jacoby,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  Horace  C.  Jeffers,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Jeffers,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Beauchamp  Jefferys,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Jemail,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Jonah,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Taunton,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Jones,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

*Mr.  A.  Livingston  Kelley,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Winfield  S.  Kennedy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Chicago,  Illinois 

*Mr.  Russell  H.  Kettell,  Lexington,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  Tomkins  Cove-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  King,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Eugene  A.  Kingman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederic  R.  Kirkland,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  C.  Prescott  Knight,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Webster  Knight  II,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  G.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  H.  P.  Kraus,  New  York  City 

Mr.  H.  Charles  Kwasha,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  LaFarge,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Duncan  Langdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edgar  J.  Lanpher,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lazare,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mrs.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Conn. 


Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Lindemuth,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  Lippitt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lord,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Robley  Louttit,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  William  E.  Louttit,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lovejoy,  Centredale,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Gilman  Low,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Philip  Lukin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Westerville,  Ohio 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lyons,  Jr.,  Rumford,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Hugh  F.  MacColl,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Mackenzie,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Otto  Madlener,  Hubbard  Woods,  Illinois 

Mr.  David  S.  Maimin,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  MacR.  Makepeace,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Marshall,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  Marston,  La  Jolla,  California 
Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Reune  Martin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Mather  II,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  F.  Mathes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Matzke,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hunter  Mauran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mauran  III,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  Maxon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Maxwell  Mays,  Coventry  Center,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
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Mrs.  James  Comly  McCoy,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  McLoughlin,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Davol  H.  Meader,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf,  Dublin,  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  K.  Metcalf,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Middendorf  II,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Monohon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Montgomery,  Winterthur,  Delaware 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Lincoln,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
*Mr.  Frederick  T.  Moses,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Mullane,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Murphy,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Murray,  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  William  Myers,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  C.  Nash,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Ray  Nash,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  George  E.  Nerney,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  E.  Neugebauer,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Newton,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Nichols,  Syosset,  New  York 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Norton-Taylor,  New  York  City 

Miss  Bertha  Noyes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  O’Neil,  Gennevilliers  (Seine),  France 
Mr.  William  B.  Osgood,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Helen  R.  Ostby,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  B.  Owen,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Palmer,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Dennis  Parady,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

The  Hon.  Charles  McKew  Parr,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Douglas  G.  Parsonage,  New  York  City 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Patten,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

*Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Peckham,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  M.  Percelay,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Tice  Phillips,  Layton ville,  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Allen  Pierce,  New  York  City 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Plouffe,  Greenwood,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Porter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Saunderstown,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Potter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Andrew  E.  Propper,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
*Mr.  William  H.  Putnam,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Miss  Mary  T.  Quinn,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bleike  Sheldon  Reed,  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ress,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Elizabeth  I.  Richardson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond,  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Ralph  S.  Richmond,  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Riley,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Riley,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Roberts,  Florence,  Italy 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Northfield,  Illinois 

Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Franklin  Westcott  Robinson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Philip  and  Lionel  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mrs.  William  Greene  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rohlfs,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Romaine,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Rossiter,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Miami,  Florida 

Mrs.  Albert  L.  Russel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 


The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wilbour  E.  Saunders,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schermerhorn,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  Victor  B.  Schwartz,  San  Jose,  California 

Mr.  Donald  Scott,  Jr.,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 

Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 

Miss  Ellen  Shaffer,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  K.  Shipton,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  G.  Silver,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Clarke  Simonds,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jermain  Slocum,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

*Mrs.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Lincoln,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Lincoln,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Stanton  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orland  F.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Christie  Smith,  Darien,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Russell  C.  Smith,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Smith,  Tucson,  Arizona 
Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willman  Spawn,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Spilman,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  S.  Squibb,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harvey  C.  Stafford,  Plandome,  New  York 
Mrs.  Andrew  Staley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mildred  M.  Stanton,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  C.  Richard  Steedman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  John  W.  Steere,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Samuel  Stern,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London,  England 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Stewart,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Greenville,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  E.  Stoddard,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  Stogdell  Stokes,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Weston  W.  Stuart,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Sunshine,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  Swann,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Swift  III,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr.,  Scarsdale,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Delmont  Tanner,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Temkin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Carlos  Thorndike,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Thurber,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Tillinghast,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 
Miss  Gretchen  E.  Tonks,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 
Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Ruth  Tripp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Troy,  Jr.,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  David  O.  True,  Miami,  Florida 

Mr.  Alan  S.  Trueblood,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  William  J.  Tully,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*Mr.  Gregory  Dexter  Walcott,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  W^alsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Warren,  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Henry  Warren,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Waterman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Miss  Pauline  K.  Weaver,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Westervelt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  R.  T.  Westmoreland,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Wheeler,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Hazen  White,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  Borden  D.  Whiting,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Patterson  Wicker,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Wilcox,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Clinton  N.  Williams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Williams,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frederick  Williams,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Williamson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Wilmerding,  Westbury,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  L.  Wilson,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wilson,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Winterich,  Ossining,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Wolf  II,  Wyncote,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Carola  Paine  Wormser,  Bethel,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  Bethel,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Lee  A.  Worrell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  L.  Wright,  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Wright,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 
Mr.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cook  Wyllie,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  L.  Yatman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Mabel  Zahn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


(Names  in  the  foregoing  list  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are  those 
of  deceased  Associates  who  were  members  in  the  year  1957- 
1958.) 


Members  added  to  the  Associates  since  the  compilation  of 
the  foregoing  list  for  the  year  1957-1958: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Richard  Archer,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  H.  Butterfield,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Curtis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Peter  Decker,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Freeman  II,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Handy,  Jr.,  Manville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Iselin,  Hartsdale,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  D.  Jordan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Metzdorf,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Ream,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  B.  Schimmel,  Rye,  New  York 

Mr.  William  H.  Shupert,  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Julius  Stoll,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  A.  Vawter  III,  Mill  Valley,  California 

Mr.  Coolie  Verner,  Tallahassee,  Florida 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Weiss,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


